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DESIRABLE ANNUALS FOR THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Ss 

LOWERING annuals are again coming 
® into popular favor, and the tendency of 
the present time seems to point to 
more attractive display in the flower 
garden, with less attention to the for- 
mer regulation style and the geometri- 
cal arrangement of flower beds. To 
the true lover of flowers, annuals afford 
more pleasure and give more genuine 
satisfaction than could be obtained from 
many times their cost of bedding plants. 
In the selection of annuals, there is a 
large field to choose from, and the 
_, proper choice must be governed largely 
\/“ by individual taste. There are a few 
kinds, however, that justly claim the 
// attention of all, because of their great 
; beauty,-ease of culture, and general 
adaptation. Many plants require cer- 
/ tain positions or surroundings to make 

' them appear to best advantage. But 
. the flowers described below and de- 
. picted in our frontispiece are always 
beautiful, and especially so under con- 
ditions that many forms could not 
endure—the extreme sunshine and heat of the dryest midsummer. 

The Eschscholtzia or Caiiforhia poppy, is a curious and inter- 
esting plant, and so nearly related to the genus papaver that the 
common name, California poppy, is properly applied. The Esch- 
scholtzias are usually described as annuals, and may be treated as 
such, because they flower freely from seed the first season. Yet 
they are true perennials, with fleshy roots; and, if protected against 
frost, will last in the garden many years. When treated as annu- 
als, they will succeed equally well, as they seed freely, and where 
once sown will appear annually without further trouble. Their 
flowers are large, showy, of clear deep yellow and pure white, and 
produced in the greatest abundance. The leaves are of a glaucous 
green, much divided, which gives the plant a graceful appearance. 
All the species and varieties of Eschscholtzia are worth cultivat- 
ing. JE. Californica produces flowers fully two inches in diameter, 
bright clear yellow, blotched with orange at the base of the petals. 
E. C. alba is a pure white variety, one type of which has double 
flowers, but the extra petals do not increase the beauty of the plant. 
E. mandarin is a beautiful variety, with orange crimson flowers. 
We prefer the varieties grown separately in smail groups, as the 
colors do not blend harmoniously in a mixed bed. Sow the seeds as 
early as convenient, and thin the plants to ten inches each way. 

Godetias are not less charming annuals. The seeds should be 
sown as soon as the ground is in condition to be worked, and as soon 
as the plants come up they have to be thinned out to six inches 
apart each way, as, if allowed to grow too thickly, they become 
weak and do not flower freely. This is another Californian species, 
and is closely allied to the Enothera. The plants grow about one 
and one-half feet high, producing flowers freely, mostly of a rosy- 
lilac color. All the Godetias delight in a poor soil, rather dry; in 
such the flowers will be of a brighter color than in richer soil. Ina 
poor soil, however, the foliage will not be as luxuriant, and plants 
without foliage, no matter how beautiful the flowers may be, are 
not pleasing. The most desirable of the Godetias are, Grand Duch- 
ess of Albany, with flowers pure white and very effective as a bed- 
ding plant; Lady Albemarle, with brilliant crimson flowers; and 
Princess Henry, with flowers of a satiny pink, each petal marked 
with a crimson blotch. Other varieties of merit are noticed in 
seedsmen’s catalogues. 

The Gaillardias are natives of the Southern States and Western 
Plains. The seeds should be sown early, as they are slow to germi- 
nate. The plant is of a robust habit, compared with the foregoing, 
and its brilliant yellow and purple flower heads are borne on long, 
slender stems. G. picta Lorenziana was sent out as a novelty a 
few years since, and is one of the few that has come tostay. The 
cluster of flowers forms a compact head, about two inches in diam- 
eter, color orange yellow, creamy white, and maroon. If the seed 
is sown early in pots, in the house or hotbed, the plants will come 
into flower in June, and increase in beauty until killed by heavy 
freezing. A light frost does not discourage them in the least, and 
only stimulates them to greater effort in the way of producing 
flowers, which for autumn bouquets are very beautiful. We have 














in some seasons picked these flowers in perfect condition after a fall 
of six inches of snow. Gaillardias require considerable room, and 
do best in rows, with the plants one foot apart and the rows three 
feet apart. To produce the most showy effect, the colors should be 
mixed. Our frontispiece presents a group of these beautiful annuals, 


SUCCESSFUL STOCK BREEDING. 
RICHARD WAUGH, MANITOBA. 
alles 
In all modern breeding of domestic animals the two great 
potential influences are heredity and variability. Like begets like, 
and in the case of wild animals this far-descended habit, or law, 
works with next to no perceptible variation. Heredity in combina- 
tion with the other two primal laws, survival of the fittest and 
adaptation to environment, ensures for the animal in a state of 
nature the highest development of which its species is capable. 
Fighting and hardships thin out the weaklings, and only the 
strongest are bred from. These again, possessing the greatest pre- 
potency, or power to transmit their qualities to their offspring, 





| ensure for each of the survivors a very high degree of development 


of the qualities proper to their species. Within the last fifty years 
the Winchester rifle has had a powerfully disturbing effect on 
nature’s work, and, in fifty years more, some of the noblest species 
will perhaps be as rare as the buffalo has already become. 

Among the domestic animals considerable changes have also 
taken place. Heredity still works, and is largely relied on by 
every stock breeder. But he soon finds evidence, in every variety 
of stock, of the presence and action of a new principle or law, that 
of variation within certain limits. Instead of natural selection, 
which governs the breeding of animals in a wild, or half wild state, 
the practice of selection according to the judgment and taste of the 
breeder becomes more or less influential. The extent and advan- 
tage of this practice are very much dependent on circumstances and 
the practical insight of the particular breeder. Either for good or 
evil, the individuality of the breeder stamps itself on the quality, 
and consequent value, of the stock he breeds. A careful student, 
and no one can breed to any good purpose unless he is a student, 
will, by perseverance, succeed in stamping on the stock he handles 
the impress of his own character and capacity. The Cruickshank’s 
stamp is certainly one of the most distinct examples of this to be 
found in modern stock breeding. Shorthorn breeding had been 
brought to a very high degree of perfection before the Aberdeen- 
shire miller’s two quiet sons took it in their heads to produce from 
very small beginnings a style of beast which, if not the most elegant 
possible, would enable a plain everyday farmer to raise Shorthorns 
in such a way as to make money out of the business. 

Up to that time Shorthorn breeding depended for its prestige 
on the taste and liberality of rich and titled landowners, or prosper- 
ous farmers who could afford to indulge this expensive taste with- 
out calculating very closely the profit or loss on the transaction. 
There were about 10,000 registered Shorthorns before the Cruick- 
shanks owned one, and the breed had been in the hands of men of 
world-wide fame for three-quarters of a century. At that stage of 
progress the two quiet Quaker brothers, in an out of the way corner, 
set themselves to build a type of Shorthorn that would represent 
their own ideal—a paying farmer’s beast. They did not despise 
style, but made substance their strong point. Sound and vigorous 
digestion, combined with a healthy appetite for ‘‘ neeps and strae,” 
sound lungs,—a thing not too common among high bred Duchesses 
—well defined structural merit, and the power to lay on beef at the 
right places and at the lowest possible cost, with ability to transmit 
these qualities to its offspring, are the strong points of the Cruick- 
shanks’ type of Shorthorn. In forty years the name of Cruick- 
shanks was of more note in the Shorthorn world—which means 
nearly all the civilized world—than that of all the noblemen in 
Britain. The Champion bulls of America, Young Abbotsburn, 
Vice-Consul, Gay Monarch, and Cupbearer are Cruickshanks ; Field 
Marshal, Challenge Cup, Gael, and Major, the Royal winners of 
England, are Cruickshanks ; in fact the Cruickshanks type is every- 
where, and the most fashionable as well as the most profitable rep- 
resentatives of the most favored breed of cattle in the world to-day. 

This is not written to glorify Amos Cruickshanks or the Short- 
horn breed, but to show what one obscure man could do in a most 
unlikely field, just because he was determined to find out the best 
possible beast and do his work in the best possible way. Merit 
alone was his criterion of value, and he valued pedigree just so far 
as it was a guarantee of the presence of the kind of thing he 
wanted. And even to this great student and tireless worker his 
best success came almost by accident. When Mr. Wilkinson sent 
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him from Lenton, the bull Lancaster Cornet, he only kept him 
because he could not well return him. Yet this was the sire of 
Champion of England, perhaps the most impressive Shorthorn bull 
ever reared and selected for breeding. 

The principle that guided the Cruickshanks in the breeding 
of Shorthorns must be clearly comprehended and carefully acted 
on by every man who aims at breeding successfully any sort of 
domestic animal. Patient and thoughtful observation, constant 
watchfulness over results, allowance always being made for varia- 
tion within certain limits, and special individual aptitude for the 
pursuit, are all elements contributory to the success which every 
stockman with proper ambition will strive for all along. A mere 
adventurer, one who takes up breeding only asa money making 
speculation, will rarely succeed in that or any other calling, unless 
he has the rare good fortune to find some one to supply the skill 
and enthusiasm in which he himself is lacking. 





STARTING AN ANIMAL RIGHT. 
W. D. WORCESTER. 
—<— > 

In the spring of the year, thousands of colts, calves, lambs, 
pigs and chickens begin an existence on the farm that, in far too 
many cases, does not prove at all profitable to the owners. All 
young farm animals are capable of a certain amount of growth and 
development; but, in order to measure up to their full capacity, 
they must have a good start in growth, and then be kept growing 
continuously. There is no profit in raising young animals under 
any other conditions. 

If a calf or a chicken is neglected for only a few days, a lessen- 
ing of the ration or an exposure to a storm, perhaps, though the 
best of care and feed be afterward given, the young animal will 
never fully come to the development that it would have reached 
had the conditions been unremittingly propitious. A little reflec- 
tion ought to convince anyone that this is true, both in the animal 
and vegetable kingdom. The plant that droops in the garden does 
not produce in full measure at harvest time—every gardener has 
realized this—while the stunted calf, pig, or chicken, though it may 
have an excellent.appetite and be apparently in good health, is 
universally known to be of small profit to raise. 

A large percentage of the young animals on many farms are 
not treated so that they fall into this category, but are neglected 
sufficiently and deprived of just enough necessary nourishment to 
turn the scale from profit to loss, or at best from profit to an even 
balance between cost and selling price. The margin of profit in 
raising animals on the farm is small enough under the best condi- 
tions, and it requires the best of care and unremitting attention as 
to feed to secure these conditions. The same kind of food is suita- 
ble for almost every kind of growing animal upon the farm, and 
this should be, in a great measure, nitrogenous. Of this nature are 
milk, crushed oats, bran, middlings, and clover, the latter, chopped 
fine and steamed, being an especially valuable food to go with the 
more concentrated cereals. Corn is more likely to injure a growing 
animal than benefit it, all things considered. Use growth-produc- 
ing foods in abundance and with regularity. 





SPRAYING FOR FUNGUS DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
- DR. CHARLES H. PECK, NEW YORK STATE BOTANIST. 
° cilities 

The spraying of cultivated plants with fungicides and insecti- 
cides to prevent the enormous losses which parasitic fungi and 
noxious insects annually inflict upon farmers and gardeners, has 
become a matter of necessity. Every cultivator of the soil is deeply 
interested in knowing how to prepare the mixtures used in spraying, 
in order that he may equip himself for the warfare he must wage 
against these foes. The formulas originally used have been vari- 
ously modified, and many experiments have been tried, for the 
purpose of attaining the greatest efficiency with the least expense. 
Doubtless we have not yet reached the limit in either direction, but 
when, as now, very effectual fungicides can be prepared at a cost 
of about one cent a gallon, there is no reasonable excuse for neg- 
lecting their use. Even at a considerably greater cost than this it 
has been shown that they can be profitably used. 

Three of the many formulas that have been proposed and tried 
may be selected as combining efficiency, economy and applicability 
to nearly all cases where spraying is required. I refer to the diluted 
Bordeaux mixture, the diluted ammoniacal copper carbonate solu- 
tion, and the potassium sulphide solution. Each of these has 
certain advantages or properties that make it desirable to employ 





one in some cases, and another in others. The Bordeaux mixture 
seems to be slightly more effectual than the others, and less easily 
washed off by rain, but the lime in it gives a kind of whitewashed 
appearance to the foliage and fruit to which it is applied. In the 
case of fruits and the edible parts of vegetables this objection may 
be raised against it, but it is well adapted to the treatment of pota- 
toes to prevent the rot, as it is applied only to the tops, which are 
not eaten. It is also available in the treatment of grapevines, fruit 
trees and vegetables, whenever its application is desirable before 
the blossoms or young fruits appear. 

The copper carbonate solution does not leave the whitewash 
stains on the substances to which it is applied, and is, therefore, 
available in cases where these are objectionable. It may supple- 
ment the application of the Bordeaux mixture in the treatment of 
grapevines, or it may be used wholly instead of it. Both prepara- 
tions contain salts of copper, copper sulphate in one, and copper 
carbonate in the other, which are classed as poisonous. In spraying 
with them, however, it has been shown that the quantities applied 
to the edible parts of the plants sprayed are so infinitesimally small 
that there is not the least danger in using them, even if the rain 
did not wash the sprayed material off. But to obviate any fear or 
prejudice in this direction, the potassium sulphide solution may be 
used when it is desirable to apply the fungicide directly to the fruit 
or edible part of the plant. This is not poisonous, and while it may 
not in all cases be as effectual as the others, still it has been found 
very efficient in some cases. It is especially applicable in prevent- 
ing mildew on gooseberries, and should be thoroughly tried as a 
preventive of fungus attacks of garden vegetables, such as the 
anthracnose of the bean and melon, and the celery rust. 

The Bordeaux mixture, diluted to half the original strength, is 
made as follows: Dissolve six pounds of powdered copper sul- 
phate in ten gaJlons of water. Slake four pounds of lime in five 
gallons of water. When cool, strain the lime water into the copper 
solution and add thirty gallons of water, making forty-five gallons 
of the mixture. If desirable to poison insects at the same time, 
four ounces of Paris green may be added to this amount of the 
mixture. The ammoniacal copper carbonate solution, also diluted 
to half the original strength, is made by adding to five ounces of 
copper carbonate, enough water to make a thick paste. On this 
pour three pints of strong aqua ammonia, or enough to dissolve the 
paste. Add forty-five gallons of water. Paris green should not be 
used with this. To make the potassium sulphide solution, dissolve 
one ounce of potassium sulphide in two gallons of water. For 
larger quantities of any of the solutions, use the same proportions. 





SILAGE FOR BROOD SOWS. 


JOHN GOULD, OHIO. 
— oe 


Can swine be wintered and thrive on silage? is a question often 
asked, and to which but few answers are given. In fact, few 
experiments have been made along this line. A successful result 
would be important,‘as it would open vast possibilities in the cheap 
production of pork. The fall pigs could be cheaply wintered and, 
when in March finished upon corn, find an April or early May 
market, and be out of thé way of the next crop of pigs, which 
would appear in April. 

Last winter in my rambles through the Northwest—mostly in 
Minnesota—I noticed two instructive examples of cheap hog winter- 
ing, on silage alone, one of the two very nearly settling this impor- 
tant question. The hospital for the insane, at Rochester, Minn., 
has a large farm attached, the object being to give some employ- 
ment to the patients, and also supply, as far as possible, the vege- 
tables, hog products, milk and meats needed for its 1,100 inmates. 
The swine department last season supplied the institution with 
48,000 pounds of pork product, and the greater part of the supply 
came from hogs bred and raised upon the farm. The cost of main- 
taining such a large number of brood sows is, of course, large, but 
last winter the problem was partially solved in a most economical 
way, by feeding these sows exclusively on silage, and in quantities 
so small that almost seems incredible. The sows have good warm 
quarters, and on fine days have the run of a roomy yard. Every 
four sows are fed daily one bushel of corn silage made from field 
corn fairly well eared. The sows have a weight of about 300 pounds 
each, and in February were in excellent and thriving condition for 
breeders that were to farrow about April first. 

Mr. Theodore Louis, the noted swine breeder, says that ‘‘the 
result is a surprise, and to all observation the so:/s are well sus- 
tained, both as regards themselves and the embryo.” The cost of 
keeping is not to exceed one-half cent per day for each sow, and is 
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in contrast to the usual plan that demands such an outlay, that the 
profits are seriously compromised. The silage is eaten up very 
clean, the waste not exceeding one pint tothe bushel. The sows 
took on flesh to an extent hardly desirable in breeding animals, and I 
am inclined to think that the addition of bran, middlings, or some 
other nitrogenous feed-stuff, with a corresponding diminution of 
corn silage, would make a better balanced ration than the silage 
alone... It would promote growth in the sows without excessive 
obesity, and greatly assist in the formation of bone in the pigs. The 
hogs are Poland Chinas and among the finest specimens of the breed, 
and show good care on the part of Mr. James, the superintendent. 





SWEET CORN CULTURE IN THE NORTHWEST. 
C. L. HILL, MINNESOTA. 
——_ 

Those who are dependent on the city market for their sweet 
corn, have little chance of knowing the rich flavor of this deli- 
cious vegetable at its best. Not an hour can pass from the picking 
to the cooking without loss of flavor. The ears, too, must be selected 
at just the right stage—neither with glazed covering nor watery 
interior; but their mellow grains must be filled to the height of 
plumpness with a sweet juice of creamy consistency. Hence, to 
get the full enjoyment of this garden luxury it must be grown on 
one’s own premises, 
whence it may be 
taken as needed, and 
when at the stage 
nearest to perfec- 
tion. No farmer has 
any excuse for not 
having this treat at 
his command during 
all its long season. 
The crop is easily 
grown; and, if more 
suitable space seems 
lacking, it may oc- 
cupy most any cor- 
ner of the field, 
where, to facilitate 
the work of cultiva- 
tion, its rows may 
join those of the ad- 
joining crop. Cory 
is the earliest. The 
stalk is short, but 
the ears are of fair 
size, and the kernels 
are large and juicy. 
The hills may be 
planted eighteen 
inches apart, or in 
drills, if one is will- 
ing to cultivate but 
one way. It may be 
planted close to field 
corn with no danger of mixing to any harmful extent, as the fer- 
tilization of the ears will take place with the former before the 
development of pollen on the latter. To keep up the summer’s 
supply, not less than three varieties are needed, and each of these 
would best be planted on two or three different dates. 
Early is a good medium variety; and Stowell’s Evergreen is a 
well known standard among the late kinds, yet there are many 
others equally desirable. 

The main crop of sweet corn should not be planted too early. 
In cold, wet soil, the seed is more likely to rot than are the harder 
grains of field corn. Yet I make it a rule to plant a few rows about 
as early as the ground can be got in condition. Then I continue to 
plant more, or less, at frequent intervals, until late in the season. 
This plan makes it necessary to do some replanting, but it is a sure 
way of getting sweet corn on the earliest day possible. The early 
planted corn should be covered no more than an inch. Even less 
will sometimes do if the hills are but partly filled, the depressions 
to be made level afterwards. My corn marker leaves a broad track 
about an inch in depth. Planting along this with a hand planter, 
at shallow depth, leaves the corn in a favorable condition for early 
sprouting. When the corn is about coming up the harrow is run 
over the ground, and the tracks are smoothly filled. There is one 
thing, however, which prevents me from using this plan as much 
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as I would like. In spite of all I can do, the striped gophers are: 
numerous about the place. If I poison them in my garden, they 
flock in from neighboring fields. These little animals are knowing 
enough to follow the marker’s tracks when thus left, and dig up 
the corn, hill after hill, in rapid succession. If the tracks are erased 
at the time of planting, the gopher cannot doa third as much harm, 

In raising early sweet corn, the richness of the soil is an 
important factor. A soil filled with fine, well-rotted barnyard 
manure, is warm and porous. It is in best shape for draining off 
an excess of moisture, or holding a supply in time of drouth. 
Hence, it is in the right condition to give an early start and keep 
up rapid and steady growth. In saving seed it does not pay to take 
it from the patch that has been stripped of its best ears for table 
use. A row or two should be set aside for seed corn in the start— 
should be planted for that purpose with seed from the choicest 
ears—and then be kept strictly for the purpose intended. 





HOW LONG TO MILK COWS. 
ALBERT PRINGLE, CANADA. 
aie. 

One of the greatest mistakes which was ever made in the man- 
agement of milch cows, was to milk them a little over half the 
year, and allow them to run dry the other half. There is little 
profit in this. A 
good animal should 
be fed well and kept 
producing all, or 
nearly all, the time. 
It is probable that, 
in a state of nature, 
the cow would cease 
to give milk when 
the time came for 
‘ the calf to cease to 
suck. But our do- 
mestic animals are 
-: not in a state of 
* nature, and they are 
influenced by sur- 
roundings. The 
object in view would 
have something to 
do in this matter of 
protracted miiking. 
If the aim is. the 
greatest amount of 
butter and cheese, 
then keep the cow 
milking nearly all 
the time. If the aim 
is to raise an extra 
calf, it would, of 
course, be well to 
free the cow from 
the milk-pail sooner. 
The farmer’s com- 
mon sense and observation and the stockman’s sagacity must be used 
here, as everywhere else. Many farmers make a great mistake, not 
only in drying up the milch cows too soon, but in the time of calving. 
The cows are usually timed to calve about the time the cheese fac- 
tories open. The cows are allowed to dry up soon after the cheese 
factories close in the fall, except, perhaps, one or two of the best, 
which are milked once a day. This certainly is not the way to 


| make much profit out of the cows. 


The vitality of the cow will certainly afford greater results 
expended in lactation than when divided and distributed in both 
gestation and lactation. Dairymen will scarcely have failed to 
notice that even the new milch cow begins to fail in her milk soon 
after service. Of course, one invariable rule will not do for all 
cows and all breeds. Some may not be milked to advantage more 
than six months after coming in before service. Others may be 
milked with advantage for a year, others longer. I knew a cow to 
be milked for six consecutive years, continuously, with profit. 

Instead of having all the cows calve in the spring, they ought 
to be timed to come in at different seasons of the year, so that there 
may be a continuous supply of milk. The cheese factories will take 
the milk six months, and the creameries the other six. Get the 
right kind of cows and feed them well, and they will milk eleven 
months in the year, and sometimes longer, if the cow is well bred. 
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SWANS IN PARKS AND LAWNS. 


FRANKLANE L. SEWELL. 
oe 


The swan, which is such a familiar sight on the lakes of city 
parks, is seen at its best when adorning the pretty ponds in the 
lawns of country residences, where they are the most interesting, 
and should be the most valued. The teasing, indifferent handling 
and overfeeding, at the hands of the careless visitors of public 
parks, ‘so aggravate the swans that they are not always gentle, and 
they do not thrive so well about the sluggish streams and stagnant 
pools. Disturbed so often, under such conditions, they can scarcely 
be expected to multiply and prove profitable, but along the quiet 
streams of country places they are at home. 

At Swanbourne lake, in the parks of the Duke of Norfolk, at 
Arundel, in Sussex, England, many swans may be seen, which are 
truly in their element. The little lake nestles between richly 
wooded hills, and over the edge of the water droops many a spread- 
ing tree, making comfortable shade for the swans. The males, 
sailing majestically along at the water’s edge, present a beautiful 








than either of the above. Its color gives it a very singular appear- 
ance, the head and neck being jet black, and all of the rest of the 
body a spotless white. [In the accompanying illustration, Fig. 1, is 
seen a pair of black-necked white swans, and a specimen of black 
swan. Fig. 2 presents a pair of pure white swans. } 





YARDING LAYING HENS. 
B. BEEBE. 
a ne 
There are some advantages in having the laying fowls confined 
in yards. It is true that, when they are so confined, the care of 
them is more laborious, and they will seldom do quite so well as 
when at liberty. Being at liberty probably does not mean much 
of itself, but it often means the obtaining of articles necessary for 
the fowls’ welfare which are not supplied in confinement. If one 
could provide for every want of the fowl, it is probable that it 
would lay as well, or nearly so, yarded as at liberty. But, allowing 
that the fowls do not lay quite so many eggs, still there are advan- 
tages in keeping them confined. They do less mischief... They are 
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Fig. 2. A PAIR OF WHITE SWANS. 


picture against the dark green foliage. The females, followed by 
the young swans, find abundant forage along the shallows. The 
lake is fed by clear springs, and in the cold, pure water grow plenty 
of cress and other water plants, of which swans are fond. These 
plants are essential to the health of the birds, for they will not 
thrive on an exclusively grain diet. Small islands, which are 
seldom or never disturbed, are the retreats usually chosen by the 
birds for their nests. The swans are inclined to defend these nests 
during the hatching period, but at other times they become very 
tame to persons who treat them kindly and see them frequently. 

Swans are found in nearly every part of the world. The white 
swan is the best known and the grandest in appearance. The 
entirely black swan, with slender neck and trim body, is very 
graceful. It has a deep red cere above the beak, and glossy black 
plumage, different from the sooty black plumage of the common 
Black swan. The plumage of this bird’s wing coverts are very 
rough for a water fowl, the coverts being smooth and close in 
nearly every other species. The Black-necked White swan is'smaller 





not trespassing on one’s neighbors, tramping down the grass in the 
meadow, or digging up the growing plants in the garden. The 
damage they thus do may not be great, but it is something, and the 
avoidance of it, as well as the peace of mind which thus is secured, 
is really worth consideration. Fewer eggs are lost. Hens which 
have their liberty, lay where they please, and some of their eggs 
furnish food for rats, skunks and other depredators, while others 
are allowed to accumulate in nests to become addled by some sit- 
ting hen. If one has a trade in fresh eggs, it is impossible to guar- 
antee the quality, when the hens roam at will, but when they are 
confined the eggs are daily gathered, and no loss occurs, and the qual- 
ity can be safely guaranteed. In many places the ability to do this 
enables one to receive from three to five cents per dozen above the 
current prices. If one counts, in favor of the yarded fowls, the 
avoidance of damage, the saving of the loss of eggs, and the increased 
value which the eggs have, he will see that there is something to 
pay him for the extra care required, and some compensation 


for the smaller number of eggs laid. 
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JUDICIOUS CROSSING FOR POULTRY MEAT. 
WEBB DONNELL. 
ion 


In recent years I have not been much of a believer in crossing © 


pure breeds of fowls for either meat or eggs, and I am certainly 
not now a believer in the indiscriminate crossing to which some 
people are addicted, but I have recently seen a very practical and 
judicious cross. A neighbor, last season, bought some culls from 
yards of pure bred Light Brahmas and Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
and last spring he mated a few of them to secure eggs for hatching, 
using a thoroughbred male Plymouth Rock and both pure Plym- 
outh Rock hensand pure Light Brahma hens. The result, of course, 
was pure Plymouth Rock chicks, and also chicks half Plymouth 
Rock and half Light Brahma. 


The remarkable excellence, from a market point of view, of 


the cross-bred chickens is apparent. They were larger than the 
pure Plymouth Rocks and exceedingly plump in appearance. 
Their owner told me that he had been dressing some of them and 
found them in every way superior to the pure-bred chickens, both 
in size and plumpness. The same cross was made by another 
neighbor and with a result even more pronounced than that first 
mentioned. The chickens grew with astonishing rapidity, and 
were apparently ready to dress at any stage of their growth, so 
plump were they. Here there appears to be a case where the blood 
of two pure breeds can be united toa marked advantage, if one 
wishes to secure meat alone. 

Such a cross does not produce pullets of superior laying quali- 
ties. They do not have the form accompanying good laying quali- 
ties that is as typical among poultry as is the dairy form among 
cows. One does not expect large butter yields from a breed of beef 
cattle, and he should not expect large egg production from breeds 
or half breeds inclined to the large production of flesh. 


PROFIT IN CAPONS. 


B. BUTTLER. 
——— 


The claims made for the more rapid growth of capons than of 
cockerels hardly seem substantiated in the birds which I have 
examined. Capons and cockerels of the same brood at seven or 
eight months of age were of about equal weight, the cockerels, if 
there was any difference, being the heavier. Were these birds to 
be kept for a few months longer it is possible that the capons would 
have outgrown the cockerels. But, despite this failure to make 
more growth at an early age, there still seems to be some advantage 
in capcnizing the male birds. They become less pugnacious than 
those not operated upon ; they remain “ soft,” that is, in a chicken- 
like condition of flesh, much longer; and in time they do take on 
more weight and fatten more easily. The operation is easily learned 
and quickly performed, and is not accompanied with much pain. 
The loss of birds from the operation, when properly performed, is 
very slight, and the birds which die are really not lost, as they bleed 
to death and are as fit for food as if they had been bled in the usual 
way. It is true that cockerels can be kept together, if bred together 
and kept from the sight of pullets, until seven or eight months old, 
and up to that time are “soft,” but there comes a time with most 
breeds when these males engage in battle, or attempt to tread one 
another, and when this time comes they must be separated or sold. 
But capons can be kept until one is ready to sell, with no danger of 
battling, treading or losing their ‘‘ soft” condition. It really seems 
as if the operation ought to prove profitable to those who raise 
many chickens. Capons, too, usually bring a better price than 
cockerels, though the difference is probably not so great as it is 
sometimes represented to be. Still the market quotations are toler- 
ably reliable, and these any one interested can study for himself. 
Capons are never sold for less, and usually, if not always, bring 
more per pound than chickens. 


THE FANCIER AND THE PRACTICAL POULTRYMAN. 
H. 8S. BABCOCK. 
: —_ 

Are the aims of the fancier and the practical poultryman neces- 
sarily antagonistic? The leading object of the first is the production 
of the greatest beauty ; of the second the greatest utility. In the at- 
tempt to realize these objects, there is a temptation on the part of the 
one to mate fowls very closely related, and sometimes those lacking 
in constitution, and on the part of the other to use fowls, however 
ugly they may appear, provided their utility has been demonstrated. 
But to the former temptation there is the check that he who sacri- 
fices constitution very quickly defeats his own purposes, and to the 
latter that in shape, at least, the more elegant specimens of most 








| varieties are the ones that prove to be the most useful. There cer- 
| tainly is no necessary antagonism between the aims of the two, 
| for the utility cf fowls need not be less because they are beautiful in 
appearance. A handsome hen will lay as many eggs as a homely 
one, and a beautiful cock will make as much and as good poultry 
as an ugly one. Indeed, the fancier who strives to unite as much 
utility as possible with the beauty of his fowls will be the one who 
| will make the most money out of them; for he will raise more of 


| the chickens he hatches, he will get more eggs to sell, he will have 


| more and better poultry to kill, he will have a larger sale for his 
cheap birds, and his exhibition specimens will bring just as much 
money. And the practical poultryman, who seeks to unite as much 
beauty as possible with the utility of his fowls will lose nothing, for 


| his fowls will continue to lay as many eggs as before, his dressed 








poultry will be as heavy and of as good quality, and he may be able 
to make an occasional sale of a particularly fine specimen at a price 
double or treble what he otherwise could obtain. The union of 
beauty and utility is the union that brings the greatest profit alike 
to the fancier and the practical poultryman, and self interest ought 
to compel each to seek for such an union, without, however, forget- 
ting the main object in view. Keep, as the first thing to be 
achieved, the beauty, if you are a fancier, or the utility if you area 
practical poultryman, of your fowls; and then, as a secondary but 
very important object, seek the other quality, the obtaining of 
which will secure the greatest profit and the most satisfaction. 





THE LATER BROODS OF FOWLS. 


atillagsane 

If the eggs have not hatched well, it is not yet too late to set 
more hens. 

Even the larger breeds, such as the Asiatic and American, will 
do well, while the smaller, such as the Mediterranean and Ham- 
burg, will do admirably. 

The smaller breeds mature rapidly. We have known Leghorn 
pullets to lay when fourteen weeks old. Such instances of preco- 
city are exceptional, but at four to five months of age they should 
be laying. 

The earliest laying of a Plymouth Rock pullet of which we have 
personal knowledge was at four months of age. This breed, how- 
ever, requires about six months to reach the stage of laying. 

We do not recall any case of very early laying in a Brahma or 
Cochin pullet, though a Langshan will lay nearly as soon as a Ply- 
mouth Rock. There are probably exceptional cases of precocity 
among the Brahmas and Cochins, but one usually has to wait until 
the pullets are about seven or eight months old before laying begins. 

If we set eggs this month, so as to have the chickens hatched 
before the first of June, the time of the laying of the pullets 
would be, for the smaller breeds the middle of October, for the 
medium weights the first of December, and for the Asiatics the 
first of February. But in excessively cold weather the laying of 
pullets is sometimes deferred, even though they are old enough to 
begin. In reasonably mild seasons we should expect to get some 
eggs from Leghorns and Plymouth Rocks hatched June first before 
the shutting down of winter. 

June-hatched chickens, whether they lay or not before winter, 
usually develop into fine fowls, that will make exceedingly profita- 
ble ones the following spring and summer. Then they will lay 
abundantly, and, having obtained a full development before begin- 
ning to lay, if they do not lay in the fall, they will be able to keep 
up the strain on the system that prolific laying produces without 
detriment to their health. By all means, if the earlier broods are 
not sufficiently numerous, hatch chickens throughout May. — 

Chickens hatched in May and during the early part of June 
come into the world when the temperature and surroundings are 
admirably adapted to their rapid development. The air is temper- 
ate, and they are not retarded in their growth by chills that early 
chickens sometimes meet with. The tender grass is springing about 
them everywhere, and green food and insect life are abundant. A 
May or June chicken will usually be larger and better developed at 
four months old than one hatched in March or April. 

Yet, granting all the truth there is in the above statements, we 
still believe in the earlier broods, because, as we have heretofore 
stated, the pullets begin laying earlier and produce a good many 
eggs at a time when eggs command a high price. But if the early 
chickens are lacking, then one must depend upon the later hatches. 
Early eggs are often infertile, while eggs this month should be 
largely fertile. From a sitting in February or March but a few 
chickens may have been hatched, but now from a sitting there 
should be nearly as many chickens produced as there are eggs. 
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CHEVIOT SHEEP. 
J. 8. WOODWARD. 
oo 

In the extreme southwestern part of Scotland, bordering on 
England, lies a range of low mountains peculiarly broken and 
peautiful, known as the ‘‘Cheviot Hills.” Among these hills is 
found a breed of sheep, superior to almost all others in Scotland, 
and which are now becoming quite popular. They are known as 
‘“Cheviots,” and Prof. Low, in his ‘‘ Domestic Animals of Great 
Britain,” says: ‘‘The Cheviot Hills have produced a race or breed 
of sheep entirely distinct from, and superior to, all other Scotch 
sheep.” At one time, before the border war, they became very 
numerous, so much so that immense flocks, numbering many 
thousands, spread down into Teviotdale. But soon the border wars 
began and raged long and fiercely. Some of the most stubborn 
fighting was done here, and each army, or horde, in turn swept 
through these hills time after time. The breed became almost 
exterminated, in fact, it was only because of the remoteness, seclu- 
sion and almost inaccessibility of some of these valleys hid among 
the Cheviot Hills that the breed did not become extinct. Upon the 
union of the two 
Kingdoms, and the 
establishment of a 
permanent peace, re- 
newed attention was 
given to the sheep 
industry, and no breed 
received more atten- 
tion than the Cheviot. 
Much is due to James 
Robson, Charles Kerr 
and John Edwiston 
for the valuable char- 
acteristics of the pres- 
ent Cheviot sheep for 
about 1787 or 1788. 
They went down into 
Lincolnshire and 
selected fourteen Lin- 
coln rams, which they 
brought up and 





face. Eyes lively, bright, prominent, dark and pleasant. Neck 
moderately long, strong and well set up on the shoulders. Shoulders, 
lying well back and heavily developed. Chest deep and wide. Back 
long; so long as to have given the Cheviot the name of “long 
sheep ;” broad, with strong, short loin. Quarters long and level. 
Thigh full. Tail broad and rough. Legs long, flat and clean, with 
well-developed joints, and well covered with short, stiff, white hair. 
Feet strong. Hoofs hard. Step free, strong, elastic, active. Wool 
long and soft, covering the body well, and neck up to the ear. 
Cheviot wool is quite open, so much so that in Scotland a favorite 
way recommended for washing is to have them swim two or three 
times through a pool or washing bath. The average weight of fleece 
in Scotland is from three and one-half to four and one-half pounds 
of washed wool for ewes, and from six to ten pounds for the rams, 
but I think they do much better in America. 

The Cheviot ewes seldom bring twins, in fact, in their native 
home the single lamb is considered a virtue, and one of all twins 
is killed, unless wanted to put upon some ewe that has lost a lamb 
(beating up the deaths, as it is called in Scotland). At home lamb- 
ing commences about April 20th, and although the climate is so 
unfavorable, five per 
cent. of loss is called 
an average. The Che- 
viots, being a native 
of such unfavorable 
conditions, and accus- 
tomed to digging their 
food from under the 
snow largely, and of 
eating bog hay and 
other coarse food, 
with very little grain, 
they should be well 
adapted to many parts 
of the rougher and 
more mountainous 
and hilly portions of 
this country, while 
well adapted to neg- 
lect and being com- 
pelled to rough it, as 


crossed upon the orig- | Ait h, ‘ * are many of our flocks. 
inal Cheviot ewes. ath cae my a * I predict that they 
This cross seemed 4 | ha Whe kG 9! ie il ; q r is will be found to prof- 
peculiarly fortunate, a NAC | we ‘aw " i itably respond to bet- 


especially so in the 
hands of Robson, for 
he secured greater 
improvement than 
either of the others. 
This cross in his 
hands greatly en- 
larged and improved 
the shape of carcass, 
and also gave much 
length to the wool and © 
luster to the fiber. 
He was amply re- 
warded, for it is said 
that he sold more rams than all the other Cheviot breeders com- 


bined, and in so doing stamped the improvements made by him 


very markedly upon the breed. 

In 1792 John Sinclair took a flock of 500 once more to the Low- 
lands, and from this time they spread rapidly and became famous. 
Perhaps in no part of Great Britain, or the world would we less 
expect to find so desirable a breed of sheep. In the Cheviot Hills 
winter reigns at least seven months of the year; for three or four 
months the ground is never bare of snow. The most awful storms 
of wind, rain and snow rage not unfrequently, and the snow is 
often so deep as to cover the houses of the inhabitants. Bad 
weather is the rule during the balance of the year, and yet the 
Cheviot thrives even in the wildest parts. Cheviots are thus 
described by the best Scotch authorities, and it corresponds almost 
exactly with the scale of points adopted by the American Cheviot 
Breeders’ Association: Head free from horns, prominent, broad, 
but not heavy. Face white, open, pleasant, covered with fine, stiff, 
white hair, with long distance from eye to ear. Ear moderately 
long, not heavy, and well covered with stiff white hairs like the 





, THE CHEVIOT RAM, LOUGH NO. 162. 





ter care. Among the 
earliest introductions 
of Cheviots into this 
country were those 
brought into Otsego 
county, N. Y., and 
from a very small 
beginning they have 
spread until we now 
have a good many 
breeders, some of 
whose flocks number 
above a hundred 
each. Still, among 
the best flocks in this country are some in Otsego and Schoharie 
counties, N. Y. They seem peculiarly well fitted for these hill coun- 
ties, and are giving good satisfaction. 

[The ram, Lough No. 162, whose fine likeness is given herewith, 
is owned by Van Dresen Brothers, of Cobleskill, N. Y. Heis Ameri- 
can-bred, three years old, stands up prompt and strong, girts near 
seven feet, and weighs over 300 pounds. He was shorn February 3, 
1898, of a fleece just one year old which weighed nineteen pounds, 
of very nice wool. Lough was shown at the ram show of the 
Cheviot breeders at Oneonta, January 25th last, and won sweep- 
stakes over the lot, taking the $50 prize. He has won numerous 
prizes, and is now being fitted, and will be shown at the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, and may proudly carry off the blue ribbon.] 





Confining Cows to the Stable.—Some things are necessary for 
the welfare of an animal besides food. Certain wastes are to be 
provided for. All that an animal needs to sustain life and make a 
certain growth is not sufficient for health. The digestive organs 
cannot work healthfully without a surplus that must be ojected as 
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No one can make a ration that will keep an animal living 
without allowing for the wastes. And there must be a certain 
waste of heat, and this is got rid of by exercise. Heat confined to 
the system is as injurious and as productive of disease, as food con- 
fined in the bowels. Thus cold is refreshing to every animal to a 
certain extent, and to keep a cow shut up in a warm stable, while 
it may save food, or increase the yield of milk, will inevitably, in 
the end, be productive of disease in some form or other. 
this comes the equivalent of the food saved, which is inevitable 
loss. All the skill of man cannot get over a natural law, the vio- 
lation of which brings its recompense in time. 


waste. 





THE AMERICAN POTATO ROT OR BLIGHT. 


JOSEPH F. JAMES, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
—>——_ 


| 
| 


And with | 


The potato plant has probably been subject to the attacks of | 


fungi as long.as it has existed. Under the bark of trees living dur- 
ing the time our coal was forming, there have been found fossils, 
so similar to living examples of potato fungi, as to induce the belief 
that they were the ancestors of modern species. 

It is a well known fact that when a plant is removed from its 
native habitat and subjected to a diversity of conditions, and more 
especially when extensively cultivated, there appear upon it para- 
sites, before unnoticed, that, with increased cultivation, multiply 
and spread with wonderful rapidity. 





POTATO LEAF AFFECTED BY BLIGHT. 


FIG. lL. 


has sometimes been suggested that in order to develop a pest to 
destroy a pernicious plant, it would be wise to cultivate the plant, 
and before long it would be attacked by numerous enemies, and its 
numbers thus lessened. It is scarcely probable that any actually 
new species of insect or plant enemies are developed in the process 
of cultivation, but having a more extended field in which to work, 
they multiply in undue proportion, so that they kill the host upon 
which they feed. Thus it has happened that, although the potato 
was introduced from the New World into Europe shortly after the 
discovery of America, the destructive disease of the tuber did not 
attract any great attention until about 1830. Some sort of disease 
was noticed some ten or fifteen years before, but it was not until 
1844 that the matter was inquired into by scientific men. 

It 1846 it was shown conclusively by Berkeley that the disease 
was caused by a fungus, now well known as Phytophthora (Peronos- 
pora) infestans. Since then exhaustive studies have been made of 
the parasite, and now, not only is its life history well known, but 
means for its prevention have been discovered. 

The disease commonly spoken of as potato blight, in this coun- 
try, is caused by two distinct species of fungi. One of these is the 


Phytophthora, already referred to, and which is the blight of Euro- | 


pean countries. The other cause is Macrosporium solani, and this, 
in the United States, is more prevalent than the other. The general 
outward appearance of the two is the same, and only by a micro- 
scopical examination can they be separated. As, however, the 
effects of both are alike, and as the treatments for prevention 
are identical, a description of the one will apply to the other. Both 
are more prevalent on late than on early potatoes, and warm, moist 


So well known is this, that it | 


weather is that during which they grow and spread with greatest 
rapidity. Both seem to appear suddenly and run their course 
rapidly. The following remarks while applying more particularly 
to the Phytophthora will generally hold good for the other fungus, 
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FIG. 2. MAGNIFIED POTATO LEAF SHOWING BLIGHT FUNGUS. 


The sudden appearance and spread of the Phytophthora has been 
frequently observed, and as long ago as 1845 was commented upon. 
A twenty-acre field that on one day in the last week of August was 


green and thrifty, on the following day looked ‘as if it had been 





exposed during the night to the action of steam. Stems and leaves 
were soft and blackened ; in six and thirty hours a few sickly stems 
and discolored leaves were all that remained. The crop had ceased 
to exist.” This fungus has been found not to grow and produce 
spores at a lower temperature than 34°, or a higher one than 77°. 
The best temperature for it is 72° Fahrenheit. 

Generally the first noticeable effect of the disease is a brown or 
black discoloration of the leaves (Fig. 1), those nearest the ground 
being affected first. There soon appears, however, on the under 
surface of the leaves, a whitish down which spreads rapidly to the 
stems, and soon affects the whole plant. Under the microscope the 
leaf fungus appears as shown in Fig. 2. The minute spores develop 
in great numbers and fall to the ground, whence they are washed into 
the soil by rains and thus affect the forming tubers (Fig. 3). The 
spores are also carried long distances by the wind, and from one 
field others for miles around may be affected. The development 
and growth of Macrosporium is similar to that above given. 

The statements above made render it evident that any remedy 
for blight or rot must be in its nature preventive in order to be 
entirely successful. It would be useful to apply the remedies after 
the disease appears, should it spread slowly and not rapidly. The 
sudden development and spread, however, renders most after-treat- 
ments worthless. The suggestions made below are not the results 
of a few isolated experiments conducted on a small scale. They 





FIG. 38. SLICED POTATO, WITH SPORES OF BLIGHT, MAGNIFIED. 


are deduced from treatments applied during the past five years 
in many parts of the country, under many conditions and by many 
different individuals. The directions, if followed, can be relied upon 
to produce results that will repay those who carry them out. 

1. Use only healthy seed. Tubers that show discolored areas 
when cut should be discarded as liable to produce disease; for 
while this spreads commonly from the leaves and stems, it is also 
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capable of spreading to stems and leaves from the tubers. Dead 
stalks should be gathered and destroyed after the crop is harvested. 

2. Early varieties are the most likely to escape disease, for, as 
already noted, a considerable amount of heat in connection with 
moisture is required for the development of the fungus. Late 
planted potatoes will be exempt from disease if treated. 

3. When the plants are about a foot high, or even less, some- 
what depending on the season and the weather, spray with Bor- 
deaux mixture made as follows: Dissolve six pounds of copper sul- 
phate in sixteen gallons of water. Slake four pounds of fresh lime 
in six gallons of water, and, when cool, mix the two thoroughly 
together. Pour the liquid through a coarse gunny sack so as to sift 
out coarse particles of dirt or lime that are liable to clog the nozzle 
of the sprayer. By the addition of about two ounces of Paris green 
or London purple to each twenty-two gallons of Bordeaux mixture 
the Colorado potato beetle can be treated at the same time as the 
fungus. In the potato field of L. R. Jones, Burlington Vt. (Fig. 4) 


Fig. 4. VIEW 
the blighted vines were not sprayed, one acre yielding ninety-seven 
bushels. The rest were sprayed three times, yielding 257 bushels. 

Spray at intervals of two weeks, in such a manner that all parts 
of the plants—stems and leaves—are reached by the liquid. Inas- 
much as the spores may sometimes reach the tubers from unsprayed 
fields in the vicinity, it would be advisable as an additional precau- 
tion, to earth up the hills so as to cover the tubers with from five to 
six inches of earth. For spraying small patches of from one to five 
acres, a knapsack sprayer fitted with a Vermorel nozzle should be 
used. One man can spray from four to five acres a day. For large 
fields a barrel mounted on wheels, with a force pump, half-inch 
hose and Vermorel nozzle, and drawn by a horse, may be used. 

It should be especially borne in mind that treatments should 
begin early, even if no blight has made its appearance. The early 
use of the fungicide will save the potatoes. Furthermore, besides 
preventing blight, it has been well established that Bordeaux mix- 











ture acts as fertilizer, and even should the blight not appear, the 
increased yield from the plants will pay the cost of the treatments. 

This brings up the last question, What is the expense of the 
treatments? Experiments made on a small scale are misleading 
and more expensive than work done in the ordinary way. Estimat- 
ing the cost of copper sulphate at four cents per pound, lime at 
thirty cents per bushel, and labor at $1.50 per day, the cost of treat- 
ing an acre six times will be between six and seven dollars. Inas- 
much as treated plants have yielded as much again as untreated, 
and estimating a yield of 200 bushels per acre for treated vines, it 
is readily seen that an increase of 100 bushels, even at the low price 
of fifty cents per bushel, will more than pay the cost of the treatment. 


WESTERN POTATO CULTURE. 
F. B. VAN ORMAN, IOWA. 
J — 
It makes but little difference whether the soil for potatoes be a 


clay, a sandy loam, or a deep black prairie loam, if it only be well 








OF POTATO FIELD SHOWING THE EFFECT OF SPRAYING FOR BLIGHT. 


drained, rich, warm and mellow, and thoroughly worked before 
planting. If early potatoes are wanted, plant as soon as the ground 
can be put in order, so that they may ripen before the hot, dry 
weather of summer. With winter varieties, I have always had the 
best success by deferring planting until the last of May or up to 
June 10th. Potatoes planted thus late ripen thorougly in the cold 
autumn weather, and at least two months later. 

For seed I prefer good-shaped, average-sized tubers to either 
overgrown or small ones, although I have grown large crops from 
small potatoes. Diseased, rough and knotty tubers are always dis- 
carded. If the sets are to be planted by hand, I commence at the 
stem end and cut to as near a single eye as possible, to secure a 
fair-sized piece with enough of the tuber with each eye to support 
the sprout until fairly rooted. But if a potato planter is to be used 
the pieces must be larger, or they get broken and crushed by the 
machinery. For the general crop I use an Aspinwall planter, 
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which not only saves much labor and time, but does the work bet- 
ter than it can be done by hand. By its use the seed is put at 
amore even depth and distance apart, placing the sets in fresh, 
moist earth and covering them at once. Of course when seed is 
scarce and high, planting by hand is preferable, as it requires less 
seed. For early varieties, from twelve to fifteen inches is the best 
distance between seed in the row, and from sixteen to eighteen 
inches for the later sorts. 

In about a week after planting, or sooner if the ground is weedy, 
the smoothing harrow is started and kept at work as much as 
necessary to prevent weeds from appearing and to keep the ground 
mellow up to the time when the first sprouts break through. 
After this a Brush universal weeder is used until the tops are 
six or eight inches high, when it is supplanted by a Planet, Jr., 
horse hoe and cultivator with narrow teeth, keeping the ground as 
level as possible, running as deep as is necessary to cut off large 
rooted weeds, low enough to kill them. The next time, it is run 
shallow ; and then, after the potatoes are well in bloom, the side and 
rear shovel are taken off of the fillers and a broad eight-inch shovel 
put on at rear, thus taking the soil from the center of the hill with- 
out disturbing the roots. 


| 


} 
| 
i 


three feet or three feet four inches apart. The planting is done 
by an ordinary two-horse corn-planter with drill attachment. The 
holes in the drilling plates should be so arranged that two to three 
grains of seed will be dropped six to seven inches apart. At this 
rate a bushel of clean seed will plant from eighteen to twenty-five 
acres, according to the size of the grains. Ialways buy my drilling- 
plates blank and drill the holes myself to suit the seed I have to 
plant, then I am sure to sow it the right thickness. 

To get the right stand is very important in broom corn grow- 
ing. If the stand is too thin, the brush will grow long, rank and 
course ; a large part of them will bend’ over and turn crooked, 
which makes them very slow and tedious to harvest, and will be 
worth only one-third the price of smooth straight brush in the mar- 
ket. If the stand is too thick, it is equally disastrous, because if a 
spell of dry weather sets in about the time it is ready to head out, 
the brush will be small, spindling spears that are almost worthless, 
and sometimes it withers down to nothing; and where broom corn 
is raised, as it is here, in large quantities, some farmers planting 
several hundred acres, thinning it out after it is up cannot be done, 
as help to do it could not be had at any price at that time of the 


| year, nor is it necessary, as the right stand can nearly always be 


I prefer to leave the tubers in the ground until cool weather, as | 


I have found that they keep better in the ground during hot 
weather jthan when stored in any quantity. 
dry time for digging and be careful to bruise the tubers as little as 
possible. Some of the improved digging machines not only save 
time and expense, but leave the potatoes in much better shape, with 


If possible, select a 


less cutting and bruising than when dug by hand. The tubers | 


should be allowed to dry an hour or so before loading into wagons. 
In storing, they should be placed in bins not over six feet in depth, 
kept perfectly dark, with no circulation of air and as cold as possi- 
ble without danger of freezing. A pit, if properly constructed, is pre- 
ferable to an average farm cellar. 


BUCKWHEAT HONEY. 
aa 

Many people do not like buckwheat honey. It may not be so 
white nor so delicate in flavor as some other kinds, but nothing sur- 
passes itin richness. It probably will not wear so well as clover 
honey, but until the appetite begins to cloy, it is very satisfying. 
But there is one use for it that all beekeepers ought to agree is a 
valuable one. The plant flowers late and yields an abundance of 
nectar, from which the bees can gather a heavy crop. The white 
and better selling grades of honey may be marketed, but this rich 
dark honey can be left to winter the bees upon. They must have 
something to eat, and if you do not like buckwheat honey, they do. 

Buckwheat is not extensively grown by farmers and the bee- 
keeper should encourage its growth. If he is a farmer he should 
sow a liberal area to this grain. If he is not, and many are not, he 
can afford to pay something to the farmers within a radius of a mile 
and a half, to sow a field of buckwheat. He could afford to pay 
one or two dollars per acre, and it would prove a good investment 
te him. Buckwheat will grow on almost any land, but like most 
other crops it grows best on good land. Its dense and rapid growth 
makes it a good weed-killer and the grain from it finds a ready 
market at good prices. The farmer cares for these matters, but the 
bee-keeper is interested especially in the white blossoms that load 
the air with fragrance and that grow an abundance of honey-mak- 
ing material from the soil and atmosphere. It is perfectly legiti- 
mate for him to call the attention of farmers to the benefits to be 
derived from the cultivation of the grain, but he should be cautious 
not to overreach himself by attempting to appear wholly disinter- 
ested in the subject. Let him show that the growing of a crop of 
this grain will be to the common advantage of both the farmer and 
himself, and he may succeed in accomplishing his purpose. 


BROOM CORN CULTURE IN KANSAS. 
F. G. HAWKINSON. 
cilities 
The ground for broom corn is prepared in the same way as for 
American corn. The spring plowing should be about eight inches 
deep, and should not be done until the weed-seed that is in the 
ground has sprouted. The stalks and trash that are on top should 
be well turned under so as to leave a smooth level bed to plant over 
after the ground has been thoroughly pulverized with a harrow. 
A bed thus prepared, planted with good seed, will insure an even 
stand, and the plant will make a uniform growth, head out even, 
and all will be ready to cut at the sametime. It is planted in rows 














secured if the man that does the planting understands his work and 
pays attention to what he is doing. A man with a good team can 
plant fifteen acres per day. 

Much broom corn is planted with listers, with drill attachments 
the same as on corn planters. Especially on fall plowing such as I 
have mentioned above, has this methéd of planting been very suc- 
cessful. Listing should not be done until late in the spring when 
the soil has become warm as far down as the seed is dropped, in 
order to get it started to grow quickly and, thereby, get ahead of 
the weeds. If the ground is warm when it is planted the seed 
sprouts at once, and it will be up in about eight to ten days. As the 
broom corn plant is very tender and grows slowly at first, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the field be kept clear from weeds, and as soon 
as the rows can be seen shallow cultivating should be commenced 
and kept up until the plant is over two feet high. If this is per- 
sisted in intelligently no hoeing or weeding is needed. The cultivat- 
ing is done by two-horse cultivators, as with maize. After the 
plant attains a height of from two and one-half to three feet, and 
where the ground is kept wellow on top by thorough cultivation, it 
commences to grow very fast, and is generally ready to harvest in 
ninety days from the time it was planted. 

There are two varieties of broom corn raised—the standard 
and the dwarf. The standard when planted on rich, suitable soil 
often attains a height of fifteen feet. This variety is used for large 
brooms only, and is the most extensively raised. The Smoky Val- 
ley, in Kansas, has for years been recognized as the locality where 
the best quality of standard brush is produced, especially that class 
which is running largely to hurl. This industry is here carried on 
almost exclusively by Swedes. The dwarf variety grows three 
to four feet high, with a short, fine fibered brush which is used 
mostly for whisks. It is raised in Southwestern Kansas. The 
Arkansas Valley with its sandy soil seems to be well adapted to the 
production of this dwarf class of broom corn. 





HINTS ON PLANTING FRUIT TREES. 
eosllenine 

In most localities the planting of fruit trees will be completed. 
Better plant late than not at all. Nurserymen dig up a lot of trees 
of varieties most in demand and heel them in. This is done early 
in the season, and has the effect of retarding the starting of the 
trees, and they are ready for the immediate filling of orders. If trees 
shrivel in transit, dig a trench, lay in the trees, filling in the soil so 
that it will come in contact with every part of the bark. In five 
days, or a week, trees that are apparently past remedy will become 
plump and quite restored. After planting, place a mulch over the 
roots. A ‘‘mulch” is any material that, placed on the soil, will 
prevent evaporation ; its action being mechanical, many different 
substances are used ; litter, straw, marsh, or salt hay ; leaves, with a 
little soil sprinkled on, to hold them in place ; chips, or tan bark, and 
even small stones may be used. After all, a most effective mulch 
is a layer of fine dry earth. This is secured by working the soil of 
the orchard with a cultivator, or some other implement that will 
keep the surface loose and light. It will keep weeds in subjection. 





Seasonable Planting.—W ork may be out of season because early, 
as well as because too late. It is bad policy to plant or sow before 
the ground is ready. Corn planted in cold, wet, cloddy ground will 
not yield so well as corn planted later, in warm, moist, fine ground. 
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MEXICAN OR SPANISH CLOVER. 
* JUD. PIERCE, ALABAMA. 
~o 

Among the plants of Southern growth in poor soils which will 
not support a growth of the true clovers, is Mexican clover, Richard- 
sonia scabra. Everywhere in the piney woods country for a tier 
of counties or two, back from the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, it 
takes possession of cultivated fields as soon as cultivation ceases in 
the summer. Early in the fall it has made enough growth for hay, 
and returned enough seed to the ground to start another crop the 
following season. Botanically, it is not a clover at all, but belongs 
to the Rubiacee family, which family also includes madder, 
Houstonia, yellow jessamine, and many other genera of this coun- 
try, as well as the bouvardia of our greenhouses, and coffee and 
cinchona of tropical climes. Richardsonia was introduced from 
Mexico and South America. Like Bermuda grass and Japan clover, 
it has worked its own way. Sometimes a new settler, back in the 
woods, carries home from a neigh- 
bor’s barn a sackful of litter from 
the bottom of a manger, or from 
the barn floor, and scattering this 
in his plowed field gets a start in 
grass. But mostly fhe seed travels 
with the birds, or is carried with 
hay, or, in some such unpremedi- 
tated manner, makes its way to 
“fresh fields and pastures new.” 
Once established, this clover is most 
persistent. While it will show very 
little in fields not under the plow, 
let the field be plowed and the 
clover will come up thick enough 
to choke out any crop planted on 
the ground, unless kept down by 
cultivation, As stated above it starts 
along as soon as cultivation ceases, 
and in eight to ten weeks is in blos- 
som, and fit.to mow. In appear- 
ance, it is not prepossessing. The 
stem straggles and stools, the leaves 
are scattered and narrow ; the flow- 
erets coming into bloom a few at a ™ P 
time, and ranging in color from (7 

| 


skimmilk to sky blue, it is much {VP 


> 


less attractive than its cousin, red { 
clover. But it will make a fair i, 
swath, on light, sandy soil where red ' 
clover would do nothing, and, more- 
over, it will sow itself, and will 
make a crop the same season it 
starts. It cannot winter-kill, for it 
is strictly an annual, and only the 
seed lives through the winter, and 
will, for that matter, live for several 
winters and summers in the ground, 
until cultivation wakes it up. The 
certainty with which cultivation 
will wake the dormant seed, is 
sometimes a source of more surprise 
than pleasure. A piece of rough 
ground, which looked as if it had 
never seen a plow, was broken up 
and planted in sweet potatoes by 
the writer. There was little growth of grass of any kind, and no 
Mexican clover noticed, though, doubtless, there was some. Other 
work being urgent, the potatoes were not cultivated after they were 
well started. The clover took possession, and in the fall there was 
not a crop of potatoes, but of hay. I afterward learned that this 
supposedly wild land had once been cultivated for two seasons, the 
last being six years before I took it in hand. 

Stock eat it with relish, and in the local market its price is 
usually higher than that of timothy hay from the North. As a 
permanent pasture plant it is, of course, out of the question, as 
only cultivation will bring it up, but the aftermath, or the crop 
itself, if not cut for hay, is preferred, by both horses and cattle, to 
any other forage plant of this section. In this coast country it 
grows only on the light land, the heavier soil of the flats and 
reclaimed swamps, when cultivated, being occupied by crab grass 











BRANCH OF MEXICAN CLOVER IN BLOOM. 


by better roads and less distance to good towns. If the farmers are 
to have the best roads they should begin right. 





Panicum sanguinale. There is a demand for some forage plant 
that is more rapid in growth than red clover, that will be self- 
sowing, and that will thrive on lighter soils. It is, at least, worth 
while trying the Mexican clover to ascertain whether it will not fill 
this want. A wheat field plowed directly after reaping this plant 
could give a crop of hay by the time frost came. Such crowding 
could not be done north of the Ohio and the Potomac, and only on 
light, quick soils of the Gulf region. [Our illustration shows a 
branch of Mexican or Spanish clover two-thirds the natural size. | 





THE ECONOMY OF DIAGONAL ROADS. 


DR. JOEL W. SMITH, IOWA. 
nella 


The good roads agitation is a hopeful sign. With it should be 
considered the question of distance. A county is usually from 
twenty to thirty miles square. In most of the States, roads are 
under county authority. In hilly regions the roads must conform 
to the natural surface of hills and 
streams. In nearly level or prairie 
sections, roads usually follow the 
right-angled survey of the land. 
Before expending the amount of 
money necessary to secure good 
roads, it will be best to duly con- 
sider the subject of location and 
distance in the case of all the main 
roads. The location can often be 
greatly improved as to distance, ease 
of grade, first cost of road and keep- 
. ing in repair. Square fields are pre- 
2a ferred by farmers, other things 
being equal, but distance, amount of — 
land and the kind of road to and 
from market, may often be of greater 
importance to farmers and the pub- 
lic. There is a great difference in 
distance between right-angled and 
diagonal roads. A right-angled road 
eight miles on one side and six on 
the other is fourteen miles, but only 
ten miles diagonally between the two 
points ; or a saving in that case of 
four miles, nearly one-third, in dis- 
tance, in travel, cost of land, of road, 
of construction and keeping in re- 
pair over those at right angles, 
Considering the great necessary cost 
of roads that will be permanently 
good at all seasons, will not tne sav- 
ing by diagonal roads often be much 
greater to the public than the loss to 
farmers by a few main diagona} 
roads? The taxpayers can well afford 
to pay all individual damage to 
farmers. Then the saving in amount 
of land by diagonal roads will some- 
times equal the real damage to in- 
We ie dividuals, and, where it does not, 
or the public can far better pay the 
damages than to construct, keep in 
repair, and travel the longer distance 
around square fields and farms. 
Many farms would double in value 
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EVERY-DAY PHILOSOPHY. 


— 
It often compensates for a severe reverse, to see how gallantly 


your wife will stand by you. 

There is something wrong, old fellow, if your home is not made 
brighter every time you enter it. 

A dry goods box placed against the shady side of the cross 


roads store is some men’s worst enemy. 
It is a matter of serious doubt with me whether a man, who is 


unjust with himself, will always be just with other people. 
Fun is not joy. The one is often had at the cost of another's 
gain, but the other, when it is genuine, adds to the pleasure of all. 
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A KANSAS ROW MARKER. 


fie 

To insure straight rows in field or garden, the ground should 
be marked before planting. A convenient implement for this pur- 
pose is shown in the accompanying illustration, from a sketch sent 
us by John C. Umsted, of Kansas. A six-inch-pole twelve feet 
long, of red elm or white oak a has a tongue pinned below it and 
braced by an old arch of a two-horse cultivator morticed through 
the pole and pinned above the tongue. A second pole b four inches 
through is attached to the first by pieces of one-fourth by one and 





A HOMEMADE MARKER. 


one-fourth inch strap iron passing loosely around the front pole, 
but bolted to the blocks e which are twenty inches long and six 
inches through, and pinned above the back pole. The holes for the 
marker pins should be bored where needed. Wood pins need one 
and one-half inch holes, iron pins one-half inch. These holes 
should be so bored that the pins will slant back while marking. 
The pins d which fasten the back pole to the connecting blocks e 
should be made six inches longer for this purpose. A double tree 
can be attached to the tongue in the usual manner. By using a 
heavy back log, an excellent clod crusher, leveler, or weed and 
cornstalk breaker can be made. 


LIFTING JACKS FOR VEHICLES. 


sate tai 
Every owner of a wheeled vehicle should have some form of a 
wagon jack, for raising the axle for oiling, or convenient washing 
of the wheels. The 











shown in Fig. 1, from 
a sketch by D. S. 
Yates, and is simply 
a board six inches 
wide, and of the 
- proper length, with 
two notches sawed 








et 


shown. For light wag- 
ons, one man can use 
this jack very easily, 

FIG. 1. but for heavy wagons, 
assistance is required. The one in Fig. 2 is cheap, strong, and con- 
venient. The part a is made from a two-inch plank of some tough 
wood, and is two and one-half feet in length. The lever m is three 
and one-half feet in length, and should be made from a tough stick 
3x4 inches square, dressed to the form shown. The retaining rod g 
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FIG. 2. STRONG WAGON-JACK. 








very simplest form is | 


out near the top, as | 


may be two pieces of No. 8 annealed wire. ‘ The upper end fastens | 


in the serrated edge on the upper side of the lever. This will be found 
a most serviceable jack, and will easily support half a ton weight. 





MAKING WIRE FENCES VISIBLE TO LIVE STOCK. 


— 
One great objection urged against the use of both barbed and 
plain wire for fencing is the liability of injury to stock by running 
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WIRE FENCE WITH TIN SCRAPS. 
into it, simply because the wires are so small as not to be visible 
until the animal is entangled in the fence. This objection is overcome 
by the free use of scrap tin, as shown in the engraving. It is best, 
however, to take the scraps from the shop and at your leisure cut 
them into the desired form. Many of them will be found of the trian- 
gle shape, with one end slenderly pointed, all ready for attaching to 
the wire by simply closely wrapping the pointed end twice about 
the wire. Square pieces may be hung from one corner, and closely 





| together, and wind around the end of a pole in the 


pressed to the wire with a pair of pinchers. Five or six pieces 
attached to the top wire, between each post, will prove more useful 
where horses and cattle are pastured than if the same number were 
distributed over all the wires. On barbed wire the tin scraps will 
remain where placed, while on plain wire the action of the wind is 
liable to work them toward the post ; hence, on the latter, wrap them 
as closely as possible, using the pliers freely. The scraps may be cut 
to uniform size, or sorted over and those of nearly the same size 
placed in each section. Thus they will present a neater appearance 
than if applied regardless of uniformity. Where scrap tin is not 
obtainable, old tin fruit cans, pails or pans may be used. 





DESTROYING THE TENT CATERPILLAR. 


edie 
Whoever has neglected to destroy the caterpillar eggs before 

they hatched should do so just as soon as the nests appear among 

the branches of the trees. With a pair of long- 

handled pruning shears, the small limb or twig upon f 

which they are resting may be cut off and burned, or 

crushed under foot. Or, with a pole fitted with a 

hooked wire, similar to that in Fig. 1, pull the nests 

from the tree, and crush them with the foot. If itis 

desired to do thorough work, it can be done by-burn- 

ing them out. Make a compact ball, three inches 

in diameter, by rolling strips of rags or twine ; around 

this wrap No. 8 or 9 annealed wire, twist the ends 


manner shown in Fig. 2. Soak the ball with kero- 
sene, apply the match, and hold, for about ten sec- 
onds, directly underneath the nest, and it will be 
completely destroyed. This, of course, should be 
done in the morning, before the caterpillars leave the 
nest, or after four o’clock in the afternoon, when they 
are usually all at home. Once tilling the ball will de- 
stroy at least fifty nests. The same method is equally 
effective with the tussock moths, which are so 
destructive to ornamental lawn and many street shade trees. 


CROWBAR FOR MAKING POST-HOLES. 


—— 
The crowbar is a tool that should be found upon every farm. 
For making holes for post driving, and for raising up the sides or 
ends of heavy articles, it is quite indispensable. The drive-wheel 








FIG. 1. FIG. 2. 














POST-HOLE CROWBAR. 


shaft of an old mowing: machine will make a very serviceable bar. 
Four and a half feet long is a convenient length. The lower end 
should be pointed with steel and hardened, and for general work a 
chisel point is preferable to a sharp round point. For making post 
holes, or use in staking a vineyard or setting hop poles, a bar should 
be used with an enlargement near the lower end, as shown in the 
engraving. One with a three-inch swell will be found best, asa 
four-inch post is readily driven into the cavity formed by the bar. 
The longer the taper the easier it operates. The distance from the 
greatest circumference to the point should not exceed eight inches. 





HALF-SILLS FOR BARN BASEMENTS. 


—<— 








In the construction of barn basements, walls of stone are dis- 
pensed with, only in ~~ 
places where _ the a 5 = 





building is located on 

a steep side hill, and 

the discarding of a 
wall necessitates the 

use of many strong 
basement posts. If 
these are framed into — 
the lower side of sills = aed 
in the usual manner, ship Aa ttaaabiaaael el Me 
they are greatly weak- - ee 

ened by the cutting MANNER OF APPLYING HALF-SILLS. 
away of so much timber. By the use of the false or half sill, shown 
in the engraving, from a sketch by L. D. Snook, the main sill is actu- 
ally strengthened. This short sill may be of sawed stuff, and for a 
common barn should not be less than 4x12 inches. The ends may 
be spiked. If the whole building is raised when empty, and a false 
sill placed below, the structure will be made more firm and durable. 
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HOP CULTURE IN CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


GEORGE E. NEWELL. 
ssiilaiens 

The raising of hops is a prominent agricultural industry in the 
State of New York, although the acreage was greatly reduced 
through a period of low prices, but lately has been encouraged by 
better returns. If parasitic insects and fungi could be kept from 
the vines while the burrs are developing, the value of the product 
would be greatly increased both in yield and quality. Spraying 
devices have been employed in some yards with good effect, but 
the mass of growers have not learned to use them. 

Dairying and hop-raising have been followed largely in con- 
junction on the most of farms, as the manure from a large num- 
ber of cattle was needed to keep the hop roots fertilized. It has 
been a rule with growers that the hop yard must be fertilized, 
though all of the other fields on the farm feel the need of manure. 

Like the tobacco plant the hop is a very strong feeder, and its 
profit largely depends on growing in a soil kept rich by heavy 
manuring. The vines often grow thirty feet and more jn length, 
and the burrs are usually borne in clusters on arms branching from 
the main stem. It is strictly necessary that the plants have ample 
supports or there will be a tangle of vines and the burrs will only 
partly develop. Three methods are in vogue of giving support to 
the vines, all entailing considerable expense. In the great hop- 
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NEW WAY. 


FIG. 2. 


FIG. 1. OLD WAY TO PRESERVE POLES. 


growing region adjacent to Waterville, poles temporarily set in the 
ground, two to a hill, are common, while in the Otsego district 
about Cooperstown the permanent post system combined with wires 
and twine takes the lead. In the former method Canada cedar 
poles are the most economical timber to use, and, where large per- 
manent poles are set, to which are attached wires, chestnut, about 
the size of telegraph poles, are the most successful. Since Canada 
cedar poles cost to the growers, unsharpened, at least ten cents each, 
it becomes a prime object to make them serve as long as possible, 
and the old method was to stack them at picking time (Fig. 1). 
Poles thus stacked, however, frequently blow down, and it has been 
found that their sharpened ends sinking into the ground decay rap- 
idly, necessitating frequent resharpening with continual loss in 
length. The new way to preserve poles through the winter is to 
place their sharpened butts high and dry in the air, as in Fig. 2. 
They cannot then blow down, and the butts, buried in the ground 
all sammer, have a chance to dry out. 

Where permanent poles are used thy are set some twenty-five 
feet apart each way, and the tops are connected by a single strand 
of wire (Fig. 3). From these wires and from the poles themselves 
heavy twine descends to stakes set in the hills. Up this twine and 
along the wires climb the hop vines, forming a vast shady canopy 
through the yard when the growth is heavy. The twine has to be 
renewed every year, but the wires are of course permanent. Still 
another way to support the vines is called “tenting,” and is illus- 
trated in Fig. 4. Stout center poles are used, and twine is strung 
from stakes set in the hills to the tips of the poles. 

It will be seen that in the matter of supporting the vines alone 
a large expense is entailed upon the grower. When we take into 
account, also, the fact that he gives up the best portion of his farm 
to this crop; that the most of the manure from his stable goes on 
it, with perhaps an addition of phosphate; and that his own labor 





and that of his hired hands is largely devoted to its cultivation, we 
can realize how much suceess or failure means to him. 

With the average small grower at least, hop growing has 
entailed more failure than success for the past few years in conse- 
quence of disease, parasites, and low prices. Through the two 
former agencies the yield has been rendered very light and inferior 
in quality to crops harvested ten or fifteen years ago. Spraying or 











FIG. 3. PERMANENT POLES WITH WIRES. 


fumigating the vines at intervals through the reason will doubt- 
less have to be generally adopted by growers to bring back the 
hop vine and its fruit to their pristine vigor. 

Spraying the vines has already been tried with good results. 
If the hops are thoroughly sprayed just as the burrs are ready to 
develop, the hop-aphis, that pernicious enemy, will be destroyed. 
Fumigating might be more effective, but would be difficult on 
account of the manner in which the vines are trained. A barrel of 
liquid, resting on wheels or runners, and drawn by a horse, would 
contain the material for spraying. A hose with spraying nozzle 
attached, operated and directed by a person walking alongside, 
throws the liquid into the vines and over the leaves. 





RENOVATING MEADOWS AND PASTURES. 
asia. 

Every spring the meadows and pastures should be gone over 
very carefully. Places where, from any cause, the grass is thin or 
killed outright, should be reseeded. If the ground be dry, and 
freezing weather over for the season, it will pay to rake over the 
bare surface with a steel-toothed garden rake. This covers most of 
the seed, and is quite certain to insure germination. Not infre- 
quently the cause of the sod dying out or making but a feeble 
growth is traced to the exhaustion of the necessary fertilizing prop- 
erties in the soil. Such places should at once receive a top dressing 
of fine manure, or a good application of commercial fertilizer, 


| raking it into the soil with the seed. Often in sowing grass seed a 





FIG. 4. TENT FOR HOP VINES. 


strip of land fails to receive any seed, but, as soon as this defect is 
discovered, the seed should be applied, unless it be clover, which is 
best sown in the spring and early summer, as if applied later, it will 
not become sufficiently established to withstand the winter. 

Some meadows and pastures that have lain a number of years, 
become sod-bound, or covered with moss at various points. Of course 
the proper plan is to plow and again seed down, but the location of 
the field may be such that it cannot well be spared ; in which case 
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it should receive a thorough harrowing with a common, or aspring- 
toothed harrow. If moss-grown apply asprinkling of seed and coat- 
ing of manure previous to harrowing, and,you will be quite favora- 
bly surprised at the renovation and increased yield obtained. There 
is no work on the farm that pays better than attention to details of 
this character. In harrowing a sod-bound meadow or pasture, do 
the work. thoroughly, and soon the places where the sod is torn 
away will be filled with new roots and a luxuriant growth of grass. 





ONIONS FROM SEED. 


CARL MILLS, KANSAS. 
een 

One of my neighbors, a young man, has cleared up a small 
tract of brush land, in the bottom, and asked my advice as to 
sowing an acre of it with onion seed. He has had no experience 
with the crop, nor, indeed, with gardening of any kind, and I 
doubt very much if he has any conception of the labor of drilling, 
thinning, hoeing and weeding an acre of onions. On our cheap 
land, and with seed at $2 per pound, I think there is a better profit 
in sowing broadcast on that kind of land. In the early settling of 
Iowa I knew of an instance where 700 bushels were raised upon one 
acre of land, broadcasted. But that was on prairie sod turned over 
the summer before. The trouble with hazel brush or sumac land 
is that it is too light, and often too.dry, early in the season, to 
sprout the seed and push the young plant forward until it gets well 
rooted. But thorough preparation of the ground before planting, 
and heavy rolling after, will do much to overcome the lack of 
moisture. If one has some improved drills and cultivators to 
work this crop with, sowing in drills is the plan; but as in this 
case, where the crop is not likely to be repeated—as he is a renter— 
I advised him to buy more seed and sow broadcast. 

For several years I have followed the plan of growing my 
onion plants in a seed bed and transplanting. For small crops, this 
is much to be preferred, and, indeed, if one has plenty of that kind 
of labor that does not get ‘‘cricks” in the back, this plan is to be 
recommended on a larger scale. For this purpose I use a marker 
like the old-fashioned corn marker; simply a sled with three or 
four runners, the distance apart I want the drills, and weighted to 
make as deep a furrow as desired. Then the little onions are 
dropped in the furrow, and with a hoe, or the back of a steel rake, 
I draw the earth against them and tramp firmly. The onions trans- 
plant so easily that one can go over a good large patch ina day. 





THE SOUTHERN COW PEA. 
EDWIN MONTGOMERY, MISSISSIPPI. 
aii 

The Southern field pea is well known throughout the South for 
its virtues in providing food for both man and beast, and aiding 
very materially in recuperating worn soil. It is generally known 
also in the South as cow pea, although it is a bean. Some varieties 
are exceedingly prolific, while others tend more toward foliage and 
vine. Some of the most productive bearers of seed on average soil, 
when planted on very rich land, go mainly to vine and leaf, and 
fruit but little, and may yield four tons of dry forage per acre. 

Rich land is required for red clover, but the Southern field pea 
will produce a fair crop of seed on a soil almost impoverished, 
which the vines left on the surface to die and rot, and the roots 
decaying in the soil, will so fertilize and mechanically improve the 
productiveness of the land that it will, in a year or two, grow 
profitable crops of such grains, fruits and vegetables as would 
hardly survive life itself previous to planting to peas. As compared 
to red clover, the pea has this objection, it cannot be depended 
upon to produce more than one crop from one seeding. 

The analysis of the cow pea shows its unmistakable valuable 
properties both as a food for live stock and for exhausted soil. It 
is rich in potash, lime and phosphoric acid, with considerable soda, 
magnesium and sulphuric acid. Many farmers make it a yearly 
practice to sow peas in the corn at the last working. A few ripe 
peas are gathered, to be used for reseeding the following year. The 
rest of the crop is left in the field to decay on the ground, as a 
fertilizer. It is thought by a great many of our farmers that just 
as good, if not better, results are secured by permitting the vines 
to rot on the ground, as to turn under green. It is a good plan, 
and one formerly largely practiced in the South, to sow all stubble 
land from which small grain has been harvested in peas. After 
the grain is harvested, the land is thus protected from the injurious 
effects of the hot sun during the summer months, and nitrogen is 
stored As food for live stock, properly cured pea vine hay is excel- 








lent. The earlier the seed is sown, the heavier the yield of vine, as a 
rule. The seed cannot be sown with safety, however, until all 
danger of frost is past. No plant stands a protracted drouth better, 
Its long taproot makes the plant, in a large measure, independent 
of drouth. Cow peas rarely sell for less than $1 per bushel, and 
very frequently as high as $2.50. They are cheap at the highest 
price, to sow for fertilizer alone. Even when the entire top crop, 
the seed and vines, is taken off from the land, the value of the 
roots which remain in the soil insures a largely increased produc- 
tiveness from the soil. 

The whippoorwill, or speckled cow pea, will easily make two 
crops in one season in the cotton States, and hence but one crop 
farther north. If sown broadcast, two bushels of seed are the 
least amount that should be sown; it would be better to sow three 
bushels. Sown in drills two and one-half feet apart, and the crop 
cultivated, one bushel is ample. In curing the vines for hay, 
the leaves will drop off, like clover, if much exposed to the sun after 
being mowed. As soon as the crop has been cut down, and had 
time to wilt a little, the vines are raked into windrows and then 
immediately put up in tall, narrow cocks. After two days, tear 
down these cocks, and make one large one out of three or four small 
ones. In two days more, haul to the barn and store away. If the 
vines get well heated in the cock, undergoing a sweating process 
there, the forage will not spoil when housed, though the vine seemed 
more or less green and uncured. Unless the vine is cured in cocks, 
or under cover in the shade, the forage will be almost worthless. 

GROWING PICKLES ON LONG ISLAND. 
Cc. L. ALLEN. 
nities 

The raising of cucumbers for pickles is a more important indus- 
try than is generally supposed, and one that is rapidly increasing 
‘on Long Island, yet one the farmer soon tires of, as it ceases to be 
profitable. This comes from not fully understanding their cultiva- 
tion and requirements. There is no vegetable cultivated that insists 
with so much tenacity, upon the principle of rotation of crops, as 
the cucumber. It will not thrive if grown on the same land oftener 
than once in five years. The best success comes from planting it 
as a first crop on new ground, in which case there is rarely a failure, 
while on old fields success is rare. One of the most successful 
growers in Suffolk county, N. Y., gave his experience about as 
follows: He tries to clear up three acres of scrub oak and pines 
every year, in order to have fresh soil. Upon this he puts fifty tubs 
of manure that costs $1.50 per tub; besides that he uses about $25 
worth of commercial fertilizers, principally potash salts. The seed 
is planted in hills five feet apart each way, and four plants are 
allowed to remain in a hill. From this he cuts 150,000 cucumbers 
per acre. To do this it requires the labor of two men per acre, 
each man cutting about 4,000 per day. This affords very good 
profits, as the cucumbers sell at $1.25 per thousand, at least the 
productions of this farm do, as the pains taken in cultivation give 
the grower twenty-five cents per 1,000 more than the regular price, 
because of superior quality. The variety grown is Early Cluster. 


NOVEL VEGETABLE DELICACIES. 
G. E. WALSH, NEW YORK. 
te 

Our list of salad plants has increased by searching the fields 
and woods for new flavors, and many plants that were formerly 
considered wild; useless growths, are now sold in the markets. 
Among those which are now specifically used for salads are wood- 
sorrel, yellow rocket, tarragon, scurvy-grass, brook-lime, buck- 
thorn plantain, burnet, gnd many others. Then, as articles of 
decoration, we have the strange plants called snails and caterpillars. 
Their pods so resemble these animals that one will not detect the 
difference at first. On first-class tables they are used to dress the 
salad dishes, although the real presence of such creatures would be 
an unwelcome sight to the eater. 

Among the vegetable delicacies that adorn the table of the 
epicure occasionally, are plants raised by the Chinese market gar- 
deners in this country. The Chinese vegetables differ from those 
produced in other countries, and so odd and curious are they n 
shape and flavor that they are quite popular in the New York 
markets. These queer-looking vegetables somewhat resemble our 
peas, beans, cabbages, squashes, and other plants, but they are dif- 
ferent, and their namesare unpronounceable. For fancy side dishes 
at banquets, and at great dinners, they are very popular, although 
an American, for his regular food, would prefer our own vegetables. 
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THE COLORADO DESERT. 


Cc. R. ORCUTT. 
~~ 

The arid lands of the Southwest furnish the agriculturist some 
interesting problems for solution. Approaching California by the 
‘‘Sunset Route,” one passes through a weird country that one can- 
not well appreciate without seeing. At Yuma, Arizona Territory, 
the ‘‘Big Muddy of the West,” El Rio Colorado, is reached and 
crossed, and the traveler enters that almost mythical region known 
as the Colorado Desert. For miles the train passes drifting mounds 
of sand of snowy whiteness, fairly blinding in the glare of a bright 
sun, and here it is no idle boast that there are ‘‘ fourteen months of 
sunshine every year.” Even longer periods pass without any rain. 





which, forty years ago, according to old emigrant traditions, was a 
frequent, if not an annual, occurrence. Fifteen miles to the south- 
west lies the base of the main mountain range, while about five miles 
to the north is the low range of barren hills, an extension to the 
southeastward of the San Bernardino range, and of an especially 
forbidding aspect. At the base of these hills, on a little bench, or 
ridge, from which a few alkaline springs contribute small streams 
to the thirsty plain below, is a grove of native palm trees, the Cali- 
fornia fan palm, Washingtonia filifera. On the plain, a few scatter- 
ing clusters of trees are also growing, in slightly sheltered depres- 
sions, where the water rises near to the surface. Around the 
station building have grown the most luxuriant specimens of this 
palm that I have ever seen, a single leaf often being more than 





“Neen eases cannes re 


VIEWS OF COLORADO DESERT SCENERY. 


At Salton, the bed of the ancient arm of the Gulf of California is 
reached, this little station itself being 250 feet below the sea level. 
The water marks of the ancient shore line may still be easily dis- 
cerned, following along the base of the adjacent mountains. Por- 
tions of this depression are 800 feet below sea level, and, until 
1890, the whole was designated as the Dry Lake. In 1890, the 
overflow of the Colorado river again reached this basin, and 
converted it, for a time, into a broad, shallow lagoon, which has 
become famous as the ‘‘Salton Sea.” Indio, a little further west, is 
a railway eating station, and is twenty feet or so above, sea level. 
The soil is rich and deep, having been almost wholly formed by the 
Sediment deposited by former overflowings of the Colorado river, 
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sufficient to shield a man from observation or from the glaring sun. 
Other vegetation thrives with luxuriance, when given abundant 
irrigation and needed protection from the scorching winds that 
prevail, at some seasons. An orange grove, recently planted, seemed 
to be thriving at the time of my last visit. In April, the plain was 
bright with patches of flowering annuals, or scattering shrubs, 
while numerous brilliant, insects practiced deception, frequently 
palming themselves off as parts of some gaudy flower, and thus 
seeking to avoid detection. In June and July, the extreme temper- 
ature of 140° F. is frequently recorded at Salton, and, in some of 
the isolated, rocky cafions along the border of the desert, this 
temperature is occasionally greatly exceeded by radiation from 
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the rocks and sand. In verity, the Colorado desert can claim to be 
one of the hottest portions of the earth, in the summer season, 
exceeding the tropics, even, in the intensity of heat. In the winter, 
the nights are often cool, and ice is frequently found. Many vari- 
eties of fruits arrive at maturity much earlier in this region than on 


the west side of the mountains. The date comes into bearing 
at five years. Figs and grapes ripen their fruit earlier in the 
season, at a period when they can command fancy prices in market, 


' 


| beris Thunbergii is free. 


but, as yet, few attempts have been made at this business, as the | 
difficulties now to be overcome are discouraging to a man of small | 


means, and capital is distrustful of the ‘‘ Desert.” 

West of Indio, on the Southern Pacific railroad, is a station 
called Seven Palms, but the seven palm trees are several miles to the 
north, with small patches of salt grass surrounding the springs, 
which here rise to the surface on the uneven plain. These springs 
are now fenced in by enterprising cattle men, who, during the 
winter, pasture several hundred head of cattle on the surrounding 
herbage. There is little grass, but a number of shrubby, or suffrut- 
escent, plants furnish forage in abundance during the season, when 
cattle can survive the climate. During the hot season, or as soon 
as the bushes become too dry for pasturage, the cattle are driven 
back to the mountain valleys east of San Bernardino, a journey of 
two or three days for a horse. 

The Seven Palms station stands out on the plain, in a most 
unsheltered position, and is right in the draft that passes through 
the celebrated San Gorgonio Pass, that connects the desert with the 
fertile valley of San Bernardino. The whole year though, almost 
without intermission, the wind blows here a steady gale. The sand 
is drifted over the railroad track, and a gang of men is kept con- 
stantly at work, at some seasons of the year, keeping the rails 
clear of the rapidly forming drifts. The men have to work with 
cloth helmets, to protect their faces from the cutting sand, as it is 
continually driven by the wind. The window glass on the exposed 
side is etched, as if subjected to a regular sand blast in a furnace. 
Tin cans, lying on the plain, are polished in a curious and beauti- 
ful manner, while rocks are either polished, or curiously sculptured, 
and eroded into fantastic forms. 

Some of the shrubby plants here were scorched and burned, and 
often more than half cut in two by the driven sand, still holding a 
precarious existence in the baked soil underlying the sand. The 
bark cut away, and the wood burned and blackened on the wind- 
ward side, it seemed strange that they could still retain a spark of 
vitality. No annuals seemed to attempt the unequal struggle for 
life, except in particularly sheltered situations, or among the sand 
hills, where the full force of the wind could not strike them. 

These stray glimpses can give but a faint idea of this vast 
region. The Colorado Desert comprises nearly twelve million acres 
of land, much of it, as before said, of surprising fertility. The 
surrounding mountains are rich in minerals ; the New River section 
is covered with a dense jungle of almost tropical rankness of veg- 
etation, while some of the cafions, filled with palm trees, rival, 
in grandeur and beauty, the famous Yosemite Valley. The his- 
tory of the Indian tribes that occur within its boundaries, the tradi- 
tions and superstitions of this region, are yet to be written. The 
primitive agriculture of the Cocapa, and the explorations of the 
many prospectors who never returned, are alike fascinating. [Our 
illustration presents a number of Colorado Desert scenes, engraved 
from photographs. 1. Sand Food, Pholisma arenarium, near 
Coyote Wells. 2. Ironwoood tree on the Cocapa Plains. 3. Desert 
lily, Hesperocallis undulata, with buttes in the distance. 4. Gourds 
on mesquite trees in the New River tangle. 5. Mesquite glades. 
6. Fouquiera splendens. 7. Nolina Bigelovii. Below are the 
characteristic desert lizards, the Gila Monster, and the Horned Toad. ] 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS FOR AUTUMN EFFECT. 


L. H. PAMMEL, IOWA EXPERIMENT STATION. 








tial 

We have a large list of ornamental shrubs that are beautiful 
during the spring and summer months; but the number of plants 
that add greatly to the beauty of the grounds in the autumn is not 
large. One of the most handsome of autumn plants is the Chinese 
Barberry, Berberis Thunbergii, which is grown more extensively 
in the East than the West. It isa low-growing plant, not more than 
three feet high, forming a rounded, compact mass. It has small 
and thick rounded bright green leaves, making a beautiful object 
in the summer. The plant is valuable not only singly in the lawn 


but for low hedges also. In the autumn, however, the leaves 
change to a light red color. 


From a distance I have often mistaken 


| flowers in late summer. 








the leaves for the bright red fruit. The fruit also hangs on wel} 
into the winter. The flowers are small and inconspicuous, borne 
singly in the axils of the leaves. None of the other species of Bar. 
berry are as pretty, with the possible exception of the purple leaved 
form of the common Barberry of Europe, Berberis vulgaris. While. 
many species of Barberry on the College Grounds at Ames are 
affected with the Cluster Cup Fungus, A’cidium berberidis, the Ber- 
The shrub is easily multiplied from seed, 

Another beautiful shrub is the East European form of the com- 
mon Privet, Ligustrum vulgare, which produces its white fragrant 
In the autumn it contains numerous clus- 
ters of blue fruit. The chief interest in this connection is that the. 
privet holds its green leaves well into November, long after most 
plants have lost their foliage. 

Two other plants are especially desirable for winter and fall 
ornamentation ; both belong to the Staff-Tree Family, or Celastracee, 
a small order of plants represented in North America by only about 
twenty to twenty-five species. The Climbing Bittersweet, Celastrus 
scandens, is quite widely distributed along streams in the Northern 
United States, and has attracted some attention as a cultivated 
plant. The orange-colored pod and the scarlet axil make it a most 
striking object during the fall and winter. The plant is imper- 
fectly dicecious. So in selecting plants the pistillate should be 
sought, or to secure full fertility both staminate and pistillate plants 
have to be grown. 

Related to the above plant is the Strawberry Bush or Burning- 
Bush, Wahoo, Euonymus atropurpureus, Jacq.—a common plant in 
the Northern States—the axil of which incloses from one to four 
seeds in each cell, and which, as well as the fruit, is bright red. The 
species has enjoyed some reputation as an ornamental plant, but 
it should be planted more generally. The closely related E. Amer- 
icanus is not such a common species. It occurs from New York 
to Illinois and southward. The axil and pod are a beautiful red. 





OUTDOOR FERNERIES. 
MARTHA C. RANKIN. 
—— 

If the people who object to weeding and fussing over flower 
beds, in the hot sun, would devote their energies to ferns, they 
would be well repaid. Just where ordinary plants cannot live, 
ferns and their wood-friends will grow and flourish. Many a damp, 
shady corner of the yard, which is now an eye-sore, may be turned 
into an eye-rest by the introduction of a dozen thrifty roots of ferns 
and their neighbors; for the plants which grow side by side in the 
woods may be safely transplanted together. Indeed, with every 
fern taken up there will come also either seeds or roots of several 
other plants, most of which may be trusted to grow and thrive. 
The hepatica, wind flower, partridge berry, pitcher plant, lady’s- 
slipper, Jack-in-the-pulpit, and many other common plants will 
almost surely live and blossom, and will add variety to the bed. 

To ensure perfect success with ferns, have a load of wood-soil 
or leaf-mold carted to the spot intended for the bed, before trans- 
planting the roots. But if this is not practicable, do not be dis- 
couraged, as ferns, if well watered, will grow, though they have 
no more wood-soil than was taken up with their roots. One plant 
is sufficient for a beginning. Get that, and you will soon be so 
interested in its growth that you will want to add many others. 
Interest the whole family in the fern bed, and let each member 
contribute something ; then all will enjoy it, with a sense of owner- 
ship, and there will be no difficulty in getting it filled. Whatever 
dies may easily be replaced; but with a little care and judicious 
watering, most of the plants will live and thrive. 

BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. 
ele 

However beautiful your surroundings may be, flowers will 
enhance their beauty. 

Do not say you cannot afford to have flowers in your garden,, 
rather say you cannot afford to be without them. 

Do not buy cheap seeds; buy good seeds cheaply if you can.. 
But bear in mind the best is always the cheapest, at any cost. 
Merit is the result of work. 

A row of cannas in the back yard makes a beautiful screen. The 
plants take up no more room than burdocks, and they are a far 
better investment than fences. 

The finest bed of flowers we have seen last summer was the 
result of a paper of single dahlia seed sown in the hotbed, ana we 
seedling plants transferred'to a carefully prepared border in June.. 
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PROPAGATION OF THE DAHLIA. 


A. L. GARDEN. 

ee 
In common with many other plants, the Dahlia has a tendency 
to deteriorate, to become semi-double, or at least to show an open 
center. The usual practice of planting out the tubers in spring as 
they are taken up in the autumn is the principal cause of deteriora- 
tion. The tubers should be taken from their place of rest about two 
weeks before it is time to plant them 
in the open border ; put them in a box 
of moss, soil, or sand, whichever is 
most convenient, water thoroughly, 
and place the box in some warm 
place, it matters not where, either in 
the dark or light. The dormant eyes 
will soon put forth sprouts, on an 
average about six to a tuber. When 
about two inches long, the tubers 
should be carefully divided, and the 
best method is to take a fine saw, and 
cut in such a manner as to leave at 
least half a tuber attached to each 
sprout. The tuber is of no further 
use than to supply the young plant 
with moisture and food until it has 
thrown out its roots and become self- 
sustaining. As soon as separated, 
Y they should be planted in the border 
3 ‘eof where they are to grow. In no in- 
" | e stance put more than one sprout in a 
} place. Should the second or third 
sete appear after planting, as is frequently 
” the case, remove as fast as they ap- 
FIG. 1, SPROUTED DAHLIA pear, The Dahlia is a gross feeder, 
crane and requires a heavy loam, made very 
rich, to produce perfectly double flowers. The amateur can profit 
by the example of the professional florist in propagating the Dahlia, 
which is to start the tubers as recommended here about the middle 
of January, and when the sprouts have made their third pair of 
leaves, cut them just below the lower pair of leaves, and start them 
in pots of cleansand. These cuttings should be set an inch deep, and 
the pots placed where they can have a slight bottom heat, no matter 
about much light or heat above. In this way they will root readily 
and make first-class summer blooming plants. This is the florists 
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FIG. 2. UNDIVIDED CLUMP OF DAHLIA TUBERS. 


method of growing stock plants and of securing the best flowers. 
[A single Dahlia tuber, with sprout, is seen in Fig. 1, and a clump of 
tubers in Fig. 2. A bunch of single Dahlia flowers is shown in Fig. 3.] 





Save the Liquid Manure.—On too many farms the liquid manure 
is allowed to go to waste, No provision is made for its saving, 
and yet the liquid manure is one of the most valuable parts of the 
fertilizers made on the farm. By having proper absorbents, dry 
muck, leaves, sawdust, or dry loam placed so that it will catch the 
urine of all the cows and horses, the fertility of the farm can be 





greatly increased in a few years. A little forethought and a small 
amount of labor will add yery materially to the value of the ma- 
nure pile, and return to the fields the needed elements. 





DESTROYING CUTWORMS. 


H. HILLIER. 
<paliieaiics 

The brown or striped caterpillar, commonly called the cutworm, 
infests a great part of the country nearly every year, some seasons 
doing much damage. In the defense of my crops against the rav- 
ages of these pests I have tried nearly every weapon of which I 
could think, hear, or read. My experience consists largely of fail- 
ures, for the most of the so-called remedies are of Jittle or no value, 
Common salt was the first thing that I tried. Several times have I 
pickled a row of peas with salt until the vines lay dead on the 





FIG. 3. TYPES OF SINGLE DAHLIAS, 


ground, and the next day have found from thirty to fifty cutworms 
per rod, at the roots of the plants. The worms thus found showed 
no signs of discomfort or of any intentions to evacuate their 
intrenchments. For further test I buried a cabbage leaf in pure 
salt an inch deep in one side of a large tin pan, and placed two or 
three cutworms at the other side of the pan where there was no 
salt. Two hours later every one of these had buried itself in the 
salt, either in the effort to get to the leaf or to hide. When keptin 
pure salt for twenty-four hours the caterpillars were found as full 
of life as ever, and able to do the usual damage. 

Poisoned leaves scattered over the ground will destroy some of 
the pests ; but I have never been able to get much actual benefit 
from their use. Tosbe of value the leaves must be scattered before 
the young plants are up. At such early period, leaves are scarce, 
and one hardly knows whether the soil is infested or not. Besides 
the leaves soon dry, and a new supply is needed every day or two. 
If the ground is smoothly harrowed and free of rubbish, to serve as 
hiding places, boards scattered about are of nearly as much use. 
The cutworms gather under these at night. In the morning the 
soil under'the boards is examined and the victims are disposed of. 

Fall plowing is often recommended ; therefore, my land was 
plowed in the fall of 1890, just before the ground froze, and the fol- 
lowing year cutworms were more numerous than ever before. They 
took fully a third of everything. Whole acres were plowed under, 
and a considerable area had to be planted a third time. In July, 
moths by the million were hiding about the premises, depositing 
eggs in endless numbers, with an eye on the next campaign. The 
next plowing was deferred till spring, and the season that followed 
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was as noted for the absence of cutworms as the previous one had 
been for their numbers. The plowing, in my opinion, had nothing 
to do with the matter either season. It was the remarkable series 
of freezes and thaws of the winter, and the cold and wet of spring, 
that destroyed what would doubtless have been a resistless army of 
these greedy pests. Wrapping a cabbage plant in ordinary paper 
when setting it out will rarely save it from a hungry cutworm. 
The paper soon gets wet and torn or the worm will climb above it. 

The best method I have been able to find for the protection of 
cabbages and tomatoes is to set ‘‘ collars” around them. A tin fruit 
can with both top and bottom removed is good for this purpose. 
When the plant is set out the can is placed over it and pressed into 
the soil an inch or more. Care is taken to see that none of the 
pests are left inside the enclosure. In the absence of tin cans, a 
good collar may be made of tarred building paper. The paper is 
cut into rectangular pieces about four by twelve inches. These 
are rolled into cylinders and the ends lapped and fastened with 
thread, or with wire rivets. The tar adds to the durability of the 
paper, but Ido not think it has any tendency to drive away the 
pests. In one of my tests, made with such tar paper collars, a row 
of 100 cabbage plants had been set out with no protection, and the 
last one had been eaten off before the close of the week. Then 100 
more were set out in the same row, with a collar about each one. 
Two days later a careful examination was made of the soil. The 
result was that seventeen cutworms were found inside the collars, 
eight directly under their rims, 170 nestled closely to the outside of 
the collars and twelve ata little distance,—a total of 207. Only 
one plant was seriously injured. The row was then left for five 
days when another examination was made. About the same num- 
ber was found as before, but more of them had reached the plants, 
eleven of which were eaten off. Out of the hundred plants set out 
eighty-one passed through the cutworm scourge in safety. 

The ravages of the cutworm begin, in ordinary years, about 
the middle of May, and continue about four weeks. Then comes 





the chrysalid state of the caterpillars, which lasts about the same | 


length of time. About the middle of July the moths appear, and 
soon after the laying of the eggs begins. The most of these are 
hatched out before the summer isended. At the approach of freez- 
ing weather the young caterpillars creep into the earth for a winter 
nap. Some of the eggs, however, are not hatched until the arrival 
of spring. These spring hatched larve may often be found quite 
late in May no more than a fourth of an inch in length. The com- 
mon size of the full grown caterpillar is from one to one anda 
quarter inches in length, with a rather slender body. 





TOMATO CULTURE. 
F. PARK. 
— 

There are probably more tomatoes used, and served in a greater 
number of ways than any other vegetable, besides its taking the 
place of the fruits when served in its raw state. The tomato is 
a gross feeder, sending its roots down deep for food. The best way 
to grow tomatoes is to throw out the soil to the depth of two feet, 
with an equal diameter. Put six inches of well rotted manure at 
the bottom and fill the hole with the material thrown out, made 
rich. Where there is sufficient ground the hills should be eight 
feet apart. Plants treated in this way will yield far more fruit than 
if planted closer. The plants when set should be short and stocky. 
Those frequently sold in the markets, and set in the usual way, will 
not produce as much fruit, or as quickly, as would the plants from 
seed sown where they are to grow. Tall leggy plants can be 
planted to advantage by inserting the plant a little distance from 
the center of the hill prepared for it, then bending the plant down 
and covering it with earth to the depth of an inch, leaning the top 
out not more than two inches. The plant will immediately com- 
mence throwing out roots thickly the whole length of the buried 
’ stem, and make a strong and rapid growing plant. The same plant 
treated in the usual manner, seems to grow smaller, instead of 
larger, for some days or weeks. If the plant has plenty of room to 
spread, it does best when trailing upon the ground, the influence of 
the warm earth being very beneficial upon the ripening of the fruit. 
But in wet seasons there are serious objections to this plan, as the 
fruit is quite liable to rot if lying on wet ground. Yet in average 
seasons the chances are in favor of “‘ no care” in training the plants. 
The number of first class sorts is now so great that in the selection 
of varieties, one must be guided by individual preference. A 
medium sized fruit, perfectly smooth, of bright red color, ripening 
evenly clear to the stem, without a hard center, and with as little 














seed as possible, is the nearest approach to perfection. Yet under 
different conditions the same seed pruduces very different results, 
For a late crop it is advisable to sow some seed where the plants are 
to grow, about the first of June, or at any time before the 15th. 
The plants will come into bearing when the early set plants begin 
to fail. The cutting off of the first fruits that set is strongly to be 
urged. These early fruits rarely make good specimens, as the plant 
at that time has not sufficient strength for their development. 





GARDEN BEANS, 
L. A. CHARLES. 
sialon 

There is little gained by planting beans before the first of May, 
in the Northern States. The bush or snap beans being hardier than 
pole varieties should be first in order. These should be planted in 
drills two feet apart, and the plants six inches apart in the drills, 
This is about one-fifth of what is generally put upon the same 
space, but quite sufficient for a bountiful crop. Beans of this class 
do best in a heavy soil, but they will grow anywhere, if the soil is 
properly prepared and tilled. 

For snap beans the Dwarf Horticultural is unexcelled ; it is 
the richest or most meaty of any of its class, and free from strings. 
Besides it is always good, it will answer for a snap bean until large 
enough to shell, and then, with the exception of the lima, there are 
none better. Many persons prefer the wax beans, because of the 
color of their pods. Snap beans are increasing in popularity, and 
are sought at all times, and they can be had at all times, from the 
middle of June until the vines are killed by frost, by planting at 
intervals of two weeks. 

The Lima bean is a bean in every sense of the word, but in cul- 
tivation quite unlike that of any other variety. It will be labor 
and seed lost to plant these before summer comes, no matter what 
the almanac says ; if the soil is not warm and dry, and the tempera- 
ture at night warm, don’t plant. When all the conditions are 
favorable, put in the seed, and rapid growth will be the result. 
Place the poles four feet apart each way, and leave only three plants 
to the hill, if the soil is rich and well-worked as it should be to get 
the best returns. Limas planted in this way will completely cover 
the ground, or grow so close together as only to leave sufficient 
room to gather the crop. The beans should at all times be closely 
picked; if not allowed to ripen their seeds they will continue to 
bear until frost. 

The bush Limas should be planted at the same time. With these 


| [have not been successful, but cannot lay it wholly to the bean, the 


conditions not having been favorable. The bush Limas should be 
planted in drills thirty inches apart and the plants six inches apart 
in the drills. The Henderson Lima should be at least ten inches 
apart in the drills, to get the best result from it. 





FOUR CROPS IN ONE YEAR. 
HENRY MOONEY, LOUISIANA. 
———_ 


Desiring to ascertain what and how many crops can be grown 
on the same ground in a year, I made the following experiment. 
In August I gave the land a heavy dressing of good stable manure 
which was plowed under. I then harrowed and smoothed the 
ground, and set out shallots. These occupied the soil until the lat- 
ter part of February, when they were pulled and shipped green. 
The ground was then prepared for radishes, which were sown 
broadcast. They were slow coming up, owing to the dry weather, 
but grew rapidly after they once started, and were shipped about 
six weeks after sowing. Cucumbers were next planted. Trenches 
were opened three feet apart, and a generous supply of manure 
thrown in. The rows were made by plowing the earth into ridges 
which came directly over the manure. The vines came up ina few 
days and grew rapidly, bearing an abundant crop. They were, 
however, too late for market, and did not prove a success finan- 
cially. This was the last of the garden crops, but I sowed the land 
to cow peas, which were harvested within the year. The field was 
a rich, sandy slope, well drained and mellow. I used stable manure 
because I had it and because I am a staunch believer in its value as 
a fertilizer. Thus four crops were grown in one year. 

It is not as much trouble to have a good garden as most people 
think. Rich land, well drained, and properly attended, is needed 
for gardening. Latitude causes great changes in the management 
of a garden, and the succcession of crops mentioned above can only 
be grown in the South, still the main point is to have the ground 
rich and make it yield as much as possible during the season. 
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HORTICULTURE AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
EDGAR SAUNDERS. 
aii 

What the horticulturist’s art can accomplish under the least 
inviting conditions has probably never been so effectively demon- 
strated as has been and is now being done in the horticultural 
department of the Columbian Exposition. In an almost incredibly 
short space of time a morass with occasional sand hill ‘‘ oak open- 
ings” has been transformed into broad, beautiful gardens and mag- 
nificent greenhouses which cannot fail to elicit the admiration and 
wonder of the world. 

Grand vistas between ancient trees and picturesqueness of 
the formation of the land, will be absolutely wanting in the Fair 
vround itself, as well as in its environments for miles around. All 
will be new like the great city by the Lake itself, and nearly as 
level as the prairie country. The ground will present a setting of 
palaces, surrounded by green velvety lawns, interspersed with an 





salient features grouped here together. Other parts of the build- 
ing are filled with the products of viticulture, horticultural imple- 
ments, tools and appliances of all kinds. A notable feature will be 
exhibition of seeds from the largest foreign seed houses alongside 
of those of this country. 

All during the month of May the spring flower garden will 
be in its glory. Pansies in endless numbers will delight the vis- 
itor. The plants have been wintered for that purpose, and have 
been arranged in a most ingeniously contrived method to show 
color effect and yet keep each exhibitor’s plants by themselves. 
Hyacinths, tulips and other spring bulbs, will be represented in 
such numbers as to put into the shade the tulipomania era. All 
this is to be followed, as the flowers fade, by summer flowering 
plants of every kind. There is but one regret, and that is the want 
of space between the Lagoon and the building. 

In the center of the sinuous water way, called the Lagoon and 
canals, is situated what is appropriately named the wooded island. 








- 








PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE COLUMBIAN HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. 


endless variety of tropical and other ornamental plants. Jackson 
Park, however, has one natural advantage that cannot be surpassed, 
and this is its mile and a half of the irregular shore of Lake Mich- 
igan, the regal inland sea. This has been taken advantage of to 
the fullest extent for furnishing clean running water for the lagoons 
and canals, as well as for the construction of grand esplanades. 

The great central point of attraction in the horticultural grounds 
is the vast horticultural building itself, and the wooded island, 
which will form the decorative arboreal setting, not only to this 
building, but of all other edifices around it. In the grand dome 
and the two side curtains, so called, will be the living plants con- 
tributed by foreign countries, States of the Union, and private par- 
ties. New York’s fine exhibit, along with Pennsylvania’s, hardly 
less meritorious, Missouri’s mostly from the Shaw Botanic garden, 
monster trees, birds nest and stag horn ferns and other plants 
from the forests of New South Wales, orchids from Mexico and 
several South American countries, Japan’s peculiar style of plant 
growing and landscape gardening in miniature, are a few of the 





On this, except the three Japanese temples and a hunter’s log cabin, 
are no buildings. Exhibits of hardy shrubs and herbaceous flower- 
ing plants, rose gardens, velvety lawns, and broad meandering 
walks will be the feature. The outer part of the island has a bor- 
der of some sixty feet around its edge, under the charge of the 
landscape department; the central part is under the management 
of Chief John Thorpe. Bog and water loving plants of all kinds 
will come right down to the water’s edge, and show but little of 
art, but appear as though a veritable freak of nature itself. In 
striking contrast, the outer edge of the Lagoon is all art, and the 
waters are confined by, apparently, solid masonry, with broad 
flights of stone steps to boat landings. The parapets surmounted 
by statues, lamps, and vases of flowering plants. Green lawns 
between the buildings and roads will form other attractive features 
for specimens of Italian gardening. 

The lawn idea of the present age, without much reference to 
trees, shrubs and flowers, as against the older one of enclosed gar- 
denjng, will certainly have full exemplification. Over a score of low 
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greenhouses have been in use all winter for the care of the vast num- 
bers of palms, pampas plumes and other foliage and flowering 
plants, to be planted out doors at the proper seasons. In the North 
end of the grounds, on that part in which are located the foreign 
and State buildings, happily some of the park trees have been left 
as aids wherever they could be utilized. The grounds around these 
buildings are laid out and cared for by as many parties as own the 
buildings. Here are offered endless opportunities for the develop- 
ment of original ideas. 

Continuous exhibitions of plants and flowers are also provided 
for in the horticultural building proper. These special exhibitions 
will begin the first day of May, and continue to the close of the fair. 
The winter garden in the horticultural building has been a great 
attraction to more than a million people during the past winter 
months. There were in bloom 6,000 Chinese primroses, 4,000 
cyclamen or Persian violets, as many calceolarias and cinerarias, 
from seed of the best growers in the world. It is safe to say that 
the beneficial influences of the horticultural department of the 
World’s Fair can hardly be overestimated. They will have a deep 
impression on the public mind, and spread an increased love for the 
beautiful around our homes. [Our illustration presents a photo- 
graphic view of the Horticultural building and the Lagoon. ] 





PLANTING AMERICAN CORN. 
JOHN M. STAHL, ILLINOIS. 
Siadiee 

It does not pay to plant corn in cold, wet ground. Most certainly 
it pays to wait until the ground is warm and dry. Sometimes it 
requires nerve to do this, just as it does to ‘“‘hold” long enough 
when shooting prairie chickens on the wing. But the man that 
holds brings down the chickens, and the man that holds off plant- 
ing until the ground is dry and warm is the one who gets a good 
stand of vigorous plants, that grow rapidly and make a fine yield ; 
while the man who gets in a hurry and plants in cold, wet ground, 
has a poor stand of sickly plants, that make a slow growth and a 
poor yield. A minority of my neighbors waited last spring until 
the ground could be well prepared, and was dried and warmed, 
although this was the middle of June; but they got a splendid 
stand, the plants were vigorous, and grew so fast that they over- 
took those from early plantings, and made a much. heavier yield. 
Corn will grow remarkably fast in a well-prepared seed bed, when 
planted as soon as the ground feels warm to the hand. 

Some farmers are hurried into too early planting, not by the 
delay of spring, but by the fear that some neighbors will get a field 
planted, or will finish planting before them. This is really foolish. 

*A man should not ignore, much less deny, the judgment of his 
neighbors, especially the experienced, highly-successful ones; but 
he should govern his work not by what others may do, but by what 
is best; and if he does this, he will not plant corn until the seed bed 
is in proper condition. This includes the thorough pulverization of 
the ground. It cannot be advisable to plant corn in cloddy, lifeless 
ground. In such a seed bed. germination must be imperfect, for 
there cannot be that equable diffusion of heat and moisture, and 
close contact of soil, which are necessary to insure to each seed the 
conditions essential to germination. Though the seed germinates, 
the plant may not be able to force itself through the clod immedi- 
ately above it. A clod is usually moist on the under side, and the 
plant will penetrate it; but soon dry, hard earth, through which 
the plant cannot penetrate, is reached, and the plant curls around 
and dies. Further, when the planting is done in cloddy ground, 
the labor and difficulty of cultivating the corn are increased. 

Cultivation while the corn is small, will move clods that will 
lay bare the roots, or even tear the plants out bodily, or will 
fall on the leaves. At least one-third of the cultivation usually 
given corn, after it is above thc surface, would better have been 
given before the corn was planted, or immediately afterward, by 
means of a harrow. Clods can be crushed and weeds be rooted out 
more effectively before the plants are in the way. I think it advis- 
able to leave some of the work for the two or three days following 
planting. If the ground is harrowed, or rolled and harrowed, 
immediately after planting, not only will clods be crushed and 
weeds be destroyed, but the track left by the planter or furrower 
will be closed; and this is desirable, because the corn will not-be 
washed out on hillsides by a heavy rain, which will make a gully 
along the drill or row, and the clods moved by cultivation later 
will not have a depression to roll into and cover up the small corn. 
Neither can the gophers find the row soeasily. Sometimes circum- 


stances that cannot be foreseen—a hard, dashing rain soon after 
+ 





planting, followed by hot sun, for example—will prevent a good 
stand. If one has seventy-five per cent. of a good stand, he would 
better save it and replant the vacant places; but if there is less 
than seventy-five per cent. of a good stand, he would better 
sacrifice it and plant all anew, unless it is quite late in the 
season. The replanted corn is troublesome throughout the season 
of cultivation. Being smaller, if one sets the cultivator to put the 
proper amount of earth to the larger corn, it will cover up the 
smaller corn. Not infrequently the smaller corn will be so shaded 
by the larger that it will grow slowly and yield poorly, and likely a 
part of its yield will not be matured. I have heard the idea advanced 
that the replant was an advantage, as it would lengthen the season 
of pollen; but this would be needed only in exceptional cases, if at 
all. The germination of the seed used in replanting may be hast- 
ened by soaking it for twenty-four hours in tepid water. It may be 
well to do this with all seed used when the season is very late. Of 
course this is not possible when the planter is used. All seed should 
be tested. This can be done with little labor and trouble. A grain 
should be taken from each ear, and be planted in a shallow box of 
good soil, kept moist and of the proper warmth. If less than ninety 
per cent. germinate, the seed is not fit to be used. ; 





GROWING SUGAR BEETS IN FRANCE. 
A. LE CAM, MORBIHAN, FRANCE. 
a 

On many of the level, well-drained fields of France, large 
quantities of beets are grown to be sold to the sugar factories. The 
introduction of the beet in 1788 created a new era in French agri- 
culture, and the sugar beet has become the king of the roots. The 
soil for beets must have been deeply cultivated for years until it is 
thoroughly porous. The field is first plowed in October, barnyard 
manure is then spread over it, and it is again deeply plowed in 
November. As soon as the ground is warm the next March, the 
field is again replowed, but shallow this time, and the surface is 
well harrowed and smoothed to make a mellow seed bed for 
planting. It has been found best to transplant the beets from an 
early started and sheltered seed bed, especially in wet weather, and 
many fields are planted in this way, though it costs much more 
labor. Most of the crop, however, is grown from direct seeding in 
the field. What appears to be a single beet seed is really a head of 
a bunch of several seeds fastened together. With the same dibble 
that is used when the beets are transplanted, holes are made in the 
mellow ground, eight to twelve inches apart, and one of the 
so-called beet seeds is dropped by hand into each hole, and then 
covered by tramping in earth with the right foot. The dibble is 
held in the right hand and the one seed is dropped with the left 
hand. From 8,000 to 10,000 seeds can thus be planted in a day. The 
rows are from eighteen inches to two feet apart, according to the 
richness of the soil. All the weeding, thinning and cultivation is 
done by hand, the field being tended as if it werea garden. The 
more cultivation and care that are given to the crop, the more 
sugar there will be in the ripe beets, and consequently, the higher 
prices they will bring at the factory. At least three cleanings are 
required during the season. When the beets are attacked by 
insects, they are sprayed with a mixture of three-fourths sulphuric: 
acid and one-fourth carbonate of ammonia, diluted with five times 
its volume of water. The whole crop is sold to the agents of the 
sugar men, who contract for the beets during thesummer. They are 
often sent by railway to distant sugar factories. 


BRUSHING PEAS. 
G. A. WOOLSON, VERMONT. 
lle: 

The manner of setting pea-brush must be governed by the way 
in which the seed is sown. If sowed thickly in a trench with no: 
breadth of base, the brush should be set entirely on the south or 
west side according to the trend of the rows, as the vines quickly 
follow the sun, and soon cover the brush. Others prefer to set the 
brush in the middle of the trench and then scatter the seed about 
the base of it; this plan is advantageous for the reason that the 
brush is sure to be on hand when needed, but the necessity of 
inserting small twigs at the bottom, to teach the young vines the 
way they should go, is something of a drawback where time is 
valuable. I prefer trenches with a flat surface three or four inches: 
wide at the bottom ; this insures strong heavy rows, better able to 
withstand droughts than if the seeds had no chance for individual 
development, and the seedling peas are not pushing and crowding 
each other. Such rows have to be brushed alternately from side to 
side; they require no more brush, and give better satisfaction in 
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‘superstructure of the same for a wood-house and store-room. 


‘Three good-sized chambers are provided, two of which are to be 
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my garden than any other method which has been tried. Good 
pea-brush is often an expensive luxury, and it is sometimes impossi- 
ble to get it at all in large towns. In such cases, wire netting is 
the next best thing for dwarf varieties. It might, perhaps, be used 
for some of the latter sorts, if carefully stayed to prevent whipping 
in the wind ; but the vines will surely come to grief if they out- 
grow their support, and be hopelessly broken on the upper edge of | 
the wire by the first wind storm. 





| 
A NEAT TWO-STORY COTTAGE. | 
| 





CYRIL MARR, CALIFORNIA. 
ae 

The accompanying plans and specifications are for a neat 
structure of modest pretensions and moderate cost, the latter item, 
however, to be varied ac- 
cording tothe amount the 
owner desires to expend. 
In California, where 
building material and 
labor are somewhat 
higher than in other 
parts of the country, this 
design may be executed 
in accordance with the 
designs here furnished, 
for about $2,200. Supe- 
rior outside finish and 
embellishments might 
run the cost up to $2,500. 
The plan was drawn for 
a gentleman in Fresno, 
and is well adapted for 
its purpose as a suburban 
residence. The arrange- 
ment of rooms, as well as 
some other features, was 
in obedience to the orders 


ov 


of the owner, and would, — ni 


probably, have to submit 
to some changes, if 
adopted by others. The design presumes a structure two full stories 
high, with a one story addition, porches, etc. There are three rooms 
in the main building, each fourteen by sixteen feet, the parlor hav- 
ing a deep bay window, practically making that room sixteen feet 
square. An entrance hall opens into an eight-foot hall extending 
the entire length of the building. From this larger hall rises the 
stairway, and doors open into 
parlor, sitting-room, bedroom 
and dining-room. An arch or 
sliding doors connect the parlor 
and sitting-room. The walls of 
the lower story are eleven feet 
high throughout. The rooms 
are all well lighted with single 
windows, and mullions where 
necessary, and narrow colored 
lights are included in the path 
of the stairway. A small double 
fireplace furnishes heat for the 
living rooms. There is an eight- 
foot porch in front and on part 
of one side, terminating on the 
other side with a narrow con- 
nection with the bay window. 
The addition supposes a struc- 
ture twelve by twenty - four 
= feet, with walls eleven feet in 
the clear, and a porch six by 
twelve feet. These rooms are 
well lighted, and well supplied 
with pantry, sink, etc. The back porch may be “‘ screened in” with 
wire screen to keep out flies. The floor of the whole building is 
two feet from the surrounding ground. There is no provision 
made for a cellar, as the owner prefers a cellar separate, using the 
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FIG. 2. PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


The second floor plan provides for a moderate-sized hall at the 
head of the stairs, furnishing easy access to the various rooms. 
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FIG. 1. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF SUBURBAN COTTAGE. 


heated by grates or fireplaces, and the third by a stove, when 
necessary. From the boys’ sleeping room opens a room seven and 
a half feet square, intended as a shop, or may be used for a trunk 
room. A bath room, of ample size, is furnished with bath tub, 
wash bowl and patent closet. The upper structure is well lighted, 
and all the principal rooms are supplied with hot and cold water. 
SPECIFICATIONS.—AIl dimension lumber must be Oregon pine; ~ 


| walls, wainscoating and ceiling of sugar pine; foundation of heart 


redwood ; floors and porches selected Oregor pine. Studding must 
be spiked to foundation timbers (not to floor). All studding and 
joists must be machine sized. All framework and upper floor joists 


| moust be properly bridged. Sheating must be nailed to each and 
| every rafter; rustic and laths must be nailed to every stud, and 
| nails in rustic be well set for the painter. Doors and windows of 


appropriate size and 
style, with necessary 
hardware. The doors 
shall be well fitted with 
strong hinges and mor- 
tise locks. The windows 
shall be fitted with pul- 
leys, weights, sash locks, 
etc. Two light sashes 
shall be used. Transoms 
of etched glass, single 
light. Windows sliall be 
fitted with inside blinds, 
twofold, with necessary 
trimmings. The stair- 
way shall be first-class 
in all its appointments, 
with neat newel posts, 
balustrade, etc., finished 
in imitation of walnut. 
+ Landing at turn of stairs 
lighted by windows of 
colored lights. The 
kitchen shall be wains- 
coated three feet high. 
The interior throughout 
shall be well plastered ; all rooms downstairs shall be hard finished, 
except the kitchen, which shall be tinted. The rooms upstairs 
shall be tinted throughout. The exterior shall be well painted, 
two coats, with pure white lead and oil, shaded as desired. Doors, 
and all woodwork inside, shall be painted and grained,—the former 
in imitation of walnut, and the latter in imitation of oak. The 
plumbing throughout shall be in accordance with most approved 
systems as regards convenience and perfect sanitary conditions. 
Sinks, closet, etc., shall be 


Roof provided with siphon traps 
and connect with an outfall 
Deek sewer. Gutters of eaves shali 


be constructed to shed water 
Boys at the rear of the building. 
Shop. The flues and fireplaces shall 
‘| have solid earth foundation, 
good mortar, plastered smooth 
iniside, and have necessary 
roof fittings. The job shall 
be completed in workmanlike 
manner, all rubbish cleared 
away, and building delivered 
to owner ready for occupancy. 
The contractor followed these 
Reof. specifications, and the result 
is a beautiful and comforta- 
ble California home. The 
FIG. 8. PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. house has the city conven- 
iences, for in the Pacific States one-half of the people live in towns, 
securing the practical benefits of co-operation in many things not 
obtainable on the ordinary farm. 
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Feeding Young Calves. — It should not be forgotten that milk 
has much solid substance, and does not supply all the water a 
young calf needs. It may often suffer from thirst while being fed 
wholly on milk. A drink of water should, therefore, be given to 
the young calves daily, especially during the very hot weather. 
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For Women Who Sew. 


ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
— 

“T do not object to sewing,” said a busy mother 
to me one day, ‘“‘ but Ido object to the fact that I 
have no place in which to sew. Every house, no 
matter how small, ought to have a sewing room 
just as much as a dining-room or a kitchen, and a 
great deal mgre than a parlor.” Now this lady 
lived in a seven-roomed flat and she had a family 
of seven,so you can see that she did not speak 
without reason, but even where one lives in a 
whole house this matter of having a place where 
the mother can do her sewing in comfort is one 
that is usually overlooked in the architecture of 
the home. The machine finds its place in one 
eorner of the sitting-room, dining-room or parlor, 
oreven ina bedroom. Mother’s work-basket and 
the machine drawers are receptacles for Willie’s 
mittens, cap, skates, books and slates; for the 
baby’s toys and shoes and clothes in general and 
for Almy’s dolls with their outfits and housekeep- 
ing things. When mother wants to sew it takes 
nearly all the time she has to spare to this occu- 
pation to clear away the debris, and then she 
finds that the inspiration which made her want 
to snatch an hour to finish baby’s cloak is gone. 

If any man should happen to read this article he 
will agree with me when I assert that even worse 
than the annual house-cleaning to the masculine 
mind, is the spring and fall dressmaking siege, 
when for the time being the sweet spirit of com- 
fort seems to have fled the home; when the air of 
a mantua-making establishment pervades the 
house; pins prick unwary, slippered feet; ravel- 
ings cling to the masculine garments; chairs are 
littered with work in all stages of completion; 
the largest table in the room is turned into a 
tailor’s bench, and the family skeleton, which 
just then looks a very large one, lurks within the 
frame used for draping the dresses. 

Now all of this torture can be avoided if one will 
only fit up a sewing room. It need not be large, in 
fact a clothes room or store room, so that it have 
one large window, is sufficient. In winter it must 
be situated so that heat can be obtained in some 
way. Almost every family has a spare room that 
ean be utilized for this purpose. Take that used 
for an accumulation of trunks, newspapers and 
east off garments, with quantities of the trash that 
has such a habit of amassing like a fungoid growth 
during years of housekeeping. Send the trunks to 
the barn garret, the newspapers and magazines to 
a hospital, and the cast-off garments to a mission. 

The first thing to do with a small room, suppos- 
ing it has no closet, is to build a set of shelves 
about five feet six inches from the floor, three 
shelves deep, around two sides of the room. 
Cover these with brown manilla paper tacked on 
with gimp tacks. At either end of the top shelf 
insert screw hooks and to these fasten a curtain of 
chintz or cretonne shirred on a wire. On these 
shelves, which are to be ten inches deep, or 
twelve if the room is not too small, you will keep 
work in different stages of completion which the 
curtain will protectfrom dust. Under the shelves 
screw dress hooks, where garments past the fold- 
ing stage can be hung. The curtain must fall to 
the fluor. Now you will begin to furnish the room. 
Let the floor be bare, but stained a warm mahog- 
any red. Put the machine in the lightest corner, 
and in front of ita chair of just the right height 
for running it comfortably. Underneath lay arug 
for the feet in winter. High up on the wall fasten 
two stout wooden pegs, and across these lay the 
skirt form, if you get the right kind it will fold up 
almost as neatly as an umbrella. Under this hang 
the cutting table which also folds up when not in 
use. The next absolute necessity is a large willow 
basket for scraps. If you want to be very esthetic, 
cover it outside with pretty cretonne, and line it 
with muslin, but if it is a closely woven basket it 
will not need drapery either inside or out. There 
should also be a low rocker—two if more than one 











beside the machine operator is to work at the 
same time. You can buy perfectly comfortable 
little sewing chairs for a dollar or even less, so 
the furnishing of this room need be no obstacle. 

A useful little pair of cabinets can be made from 
eight cigar boxes of the same size. Ten inches 
long and three inches deep is a good size. Remove 
the covers from all but two. Procure two flat 
boards two feet long and as wide as the boxes are 
long. To each of these screw four of the boxes, 
leaving space enough between each to get at the 
contents, and placing the boxes with the covers at 
the top. Give all a coat of cherry stain, and on 
the front of each, letter with gilt the nature of 
its contents, such as ‘‘white thread,” “colored 
threads,” “‘silks,’’ ‘‘ buttons,” hooks and eyes,” 
“pins,” “needles,” ‘tapes,’ ete. Hang one of 
these on the wall on each side of the machine 
within easy reach of the operator. Also within 
reach of this important personage should hang 
a crescent-shaped pincushion, with tapes to tie 
about the waist when fitting; needle books, emery 
and thimble cases should be suspended with tapes 
from some accessible corner, as well as scissors of 
various sizes. 

It is said that women are not as good workmen 
as men in whatever joint line they may pursue, 
because a woman is willing to work with poor or 
insufficient tools, while a man believes that a 
good workman is worthy of good tools. A peep 
into any tailor shop will show you that this is true. 
Once you have this sort of a room, numberless 
convenient little accessories will add themselves 
which heretofore you have done without because 
there seemed no place in which to store them. 
You will somehow get a nice little bit of mahogany 
board that you can run into the sleeves and legs 
of little jackets and trousers to press the seams 
on, and you will have one or more pressing boards 
of various sizes that you can use without soiling 
the ironing board. You will own one or more reg- 
ular pressing irons, such things are very cheap, 
and you will press out and fold into sheets to keep 
on your shelves all the nice manilla wrapping 
paper that comes into the house. 

Then, when a tissue paper pattern has been 
altered to fit, you can cut its counterpart from this 
stouter paper; number and notch all the parts 
exactly, paste on the directions, pin the whole 
together, and either hang it on the wall or keep it 
in a large pasteboard box, with as little folding as 
possible, storing it away on the ever-ready shelves. 
Some may ¢all this sort of room a luxury, but I 
call it a necessity, and if once you try it Iam sure 
you will agree with me. 


Nursery Diplomacy. 
ANNIE HAMILTON. 
— 

With the advent of the second baby into the 
nursery begils a new train of mother-cares that 
are not altogether without anxiety. The wee 
newcomer and the little firstborn, being both 
independent bits of humanity, with each his own 
especial traits and tastes, have henceforth to be 
earefully considered in a new and beautiful 
relation to one another. And beautiful as it is, it 
entails constant watchfulness and tender patience 
upon the mother in whose keeping so much lies, 
and upon whose heart must needs rest the weight 
of untiring responsibility. 

The new care begins before the new baby has 
had a twelve hours’ acquaintance with the world, 
but it is his older brother or sister who is most 
eoncerned for atime. He is quite contented to lie 
placidly sleeping, with not the least ambition to 
possess an identity of hisown. All that will come 
later. But the little dethroned queen or king may 
need especial tenderness or care just then. Some 
unintentional slight or too great a preoccupation 
with the baby’s charms, to the apparent neglect 
of the outgrown baby, may touch a chord, or, 
perchance, plant a seed, that can never be quite 
rooted up. So much may depend upon the begin- 
nings of the blessed, new relation of baby to baby. 

As the time goes on, fresh perplexities arise 
which perhaps culminate when his babyship 
arrives at the inevitable age when it is his sov- 
reign pleasure to put his tiny fat finger into all 
his sister’s little “pies.” Now the pies are 
very dear to the little sister oftentimes, and even 
her beloved brother’s interference is resented. 
She is filled with righteous indignation, and it 
quite swallows up for the time being her loyalty 
and love for the little meddler. And right there 
the mother’s responsibility comes in, and, with it, 








the perplexing question as to what is just the 
best way out of the difficulty. The baby is an 
irresponsible little mortal and can hardly pe 
taken to task or restrained in any way just yet, 
And is it fair to wholly chide the little “maiden 
all forlorn” whose play has been interrupted > 
Has she not a certain right to the little house she 
has carefully set up, in the corner, or to the prim 
little array of dollies fixed just to her little heart’s 
content? The matter is of mighty import to her 
and stirs her very soul. 

Yes, it is perplexing and we need to think much 
and to think impartially. The greatest safety 
lies in the early implanting in our children’s 
minds the idea of their thoughtful consideration 
of each other’s rights and prerogatives. Let them 
be taught first of all that the other has pri vileges 
and rights that deserve loving consideration. 
Unselfishness—there it is in one word, and is it 
not the key-word to the whole beauty of our chil- 
dren’s lives together? It cannot be taught in one 
lesson or a score of lessons, and it is inevitable 
that there must be little tempests and whirlwinds 
on the way to its final accomplishment. We 
would not have it otherwise, I think, for who 
would have the little ones yield their wills with- 
out a question or objection? We want them to 
have independent minds of their own—and that is 
why, when the tiny meddler’s finger has stirred 
up the little sister’s “ pie,” it is not just to reprove 
her too sharply for making a sturdy resistance. 
The way out of that immediate trouble may be to 
transplant her dollies or her house to a safe quar- 
ter where his babyhood cannot interrupt. 

I am thinking of a little housekeeping that is 
going on behind the sofa ina certain house just 
now. It has been in successful operation for sey- 
eral days, and the small housewife has collected 
her lares and penates about her and dwells: 
serenely in their midst. Meanwhile, in the big 
world in frent of the sofa, there roams at large a 
tiny maiden doing all the mischief she conscien- 
tiously can, but whose marauding cannot possibly 
affect the important operations on the other side 
of the sofa. The tiny maiden peeps under the 
sofa, and the little housewife peeps over, and 
from time to time choice bits of the good time in 
the little corner-house are handed over the sofa’s 
back to the tiny maiden, so that she is not at all 
forgotten, and all goes merry as a marriage bell. 
It is these little manoeuvers that make the nursery 
wheels run smoothly. By and by when the tiny 
maiden is older, there will be a readjustment of 
affairs, and the housekeeping can be carried om 
in peaceful coédperation. 


———————— 


Dolly-Doses. 


MRS. A. H DONNEL. 
—<—— 

Side by side with the vaseline bottle and the 
row of tiny phials holding the coveted sugar “ pil- 
lies’ that delight baby souls and heal baby bodies,. 
two other bottles may well have a place. They 
are quite indispensable in my own nursery, and 
their constant presence in the baby-corner of any 
home will save many a heartache for the little 
folks. They are medicines as truly as the “nux” 
or the aconite, but their healing has todo with the 
ills that dollies are heir to. A proclamation of 
their merits and marvelous cures would savor 
too much of the patent medicine advertisements 
in the morning papers, but if I were minded to set 
forth their marvels, there would be no lack of 
proofs at hand. There would be “ Annabel Lee 
Susan” to tell of a broken nose cured instanta- 
neously and without pain—‘“ Arabella Aurelia,” 
who came out of a terrible accident a total wreck 
and owes her present state of perfect health to 
one of these great remedies, — “Oliver Twist,” 
whose gratitude is so great that he pleads for 
‘“more’”’—and a vast army of the little unfortu- 
nates brought back to life and usefulness by the 
contents of my two bottles—the bottle of ‘‘ cemen- 
tine” and the bottle of glue. A dose of the one or 
the other, and a short period of close confinement 
on the upper shelf, and—lo! the shattered dollie 
has become an ornament to society once more, 
and the tears on the baby’s face have melted in 
the sunshine. It takes but a moment for the 
mama-doctor to administer the potion, and the 
‘‘fee”’ is so satisfactory ! 

Let the medicines be always “in stock” and 
ready for immediate use, for therein lies their 
chiefest charm. Disasters and perils are immi- 
nent in the nursery worid, but mended dollies are 
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as precious to wee mother hearts as their more 


fortunate relatives whose noses and members 
nave thus far stood the heat of the conflict. 





A Photograph Gallery of ‘“‘Great Men.” 
H. FRANCE. 
——— 

The panel for cabinet photographs, a sketch of 
which is herewith given, was designed by the 
patriotic daughter of a soldier. It is of army-blue 
cartridge paper, mounted on heavy mill-board, 
and measures 40x16 inches, having openings for 
seven photographs. The irregularly notched or 
“ragged” edges are richly ornamented with bronze 
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AN ATTRACTIVE PHOTOGRAPH HOLDER. 


gold, soalsoare the slightly indented edges around 
each opening. The letters are painted red, white 
and blue, and touched up with gold. The stars are 
in bright gold. At the beginning of the line, 
beneath the first star, was placed the photograph 
of Washington, balancing Grant’s at the right, 
above the last star; and in the center was Lin- 
coln, surrounded by radiating rays of gold. The 
four remaining openings were for eminent soldiers 
and statesmen, changed oceasionally, according to 
fancy or feeling, but the three remain always the 
same. The panel was mounted on the wall, just 
above a rieh wine colored mantel-back, and over 
all was crossed a pair of silken flags. The effect 
of the mantel decoration was unique and beauti- 
ful, and, as the designer intended, immediately 
attracted the attention of the young people, and 
provoked much discussion among them. Many 
were the portraits of the so-called great men that 
found only a temporary lodgment there, while 
the young people, to use their own expression, 
were ‘“‘winnowing loads of ‘great men,’ to find 
four whose lives were sublime.” 

In different colors, the design would be equally 
appropriate for a collection of pictures of some of 
our noblest writers. For a group of musical celeb- 
rities, the first two lines or the whole of the fol- 
lowing verse makes a fitting inscription: 

“God sent his singers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men. 
And bring them back to heaven again.” 

Suitable inscriptions may be found for any 
chosen class of pictures. Interested search through 
the works of the standard poets will surely bring 
to light some line or verse so well fitted to accom- 
pany them that it will almost seem to have been 
placed there in waiting for that special use. A 
plain wood panel, shaped by this design, covered 
with velvet, with embroidered or painted decora- 
tion, would make a lovely gift. 
oe 


Bow-Knot Border Design. 
eo 
This artistic border design of fluttering, floating 
ribbons may be adapted to so many different uses 
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A PRETTY BORDER. 


that space is lacking in which to enumerate | 
them all. Portiére bands, embroidered silk or 


linen bed spreads, draperies, table covers or cush- 


—— 





ions, baby quilts or flannel blankets, or aprons of 


silk or lawn,—any, or all, may be prettily deco- 
rated by having this pretty design worked upon 
them, either in outline or satin stitch, or, for a 
bold effect on heavy material, it may be outlined 


with a soft, heavy cord, couched on with silk or | 


linen. 

If the design is used on a band of trimming 
the band may be edged with lines representing 
twisted ribbons, as seen in the illustration. 





To Launder Handkerchiefs. 
a 

An excellent way to launder handkerchiefs 
without visiting the wash-room is of use to travy- 
ellers and may have 
been borrowed from 
the customs of the 
Korean washerwo- 
men, as described in 
a recent number of 
the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. After 
washing and rinsing 
the handkerchief as 
usual, using borax if 
necessary, wipe off 
the surface of the 
mirror, the window 
pane, or any fine, 
smooth surface of 
marble orsolid wood. 
On this stretch out carefully the handkerchief, 
which should not be wrung too dry, and smooth out 
every wrinkle very carefully, taking especial pains 
with the corners. If it is made to cling very 
closely and evenly to the glass or marble, it soon 
dries with a little gloss and stiffness far prettier 
than the effect when the iron has been used. 
Ladies traveling often find this a convenient and 
most satisfactory way of keeping handkerchiefs 
fresh, as it requires but a short time for the water 
to evaporate and leaves them without crease or 
wrinkle. 
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A Modernized Keepsake. 
F. H. PERRY. 
ee oe 
The accompanying sketch shows an ancient bit 
of. furniture so restored and beautified that the 
possession of it would be a joy to a lover of beauti- 
ful relics, for, while very attractive in its new 
dress, its ancient form is in no way disguised, nor 








ORNAMENTED FOOTSTOOL. 


is its usefulness impaired. The model 1s one of a 
pair of “ crickets” which stood, nearly a century 
ago,in polished primness in a darkened “ keeping 
room.” The renovator of the family recently dis- 
covered them—and delightedly called them again 
into service. 

The subject of the illustration was thoroughly 
cleansed and sand-papered, and a hole was bored 
through each side of both end pieces, as shown. It 
was given several coats of ivory-white enamel 
paint, sufficient to produce a perfectly smooth, 
glossy surface, resembling polished ivory, and the 
edges were all smoothly gilded. The yellow satin 
cover, embroidered with ox-eye daisies, worked 
with orange-yellow silk and wine-brown chenille, 
was fitted over a padded board just the size of the 
top of the footstool to which it was firmly secured 
by slender screws turned through from the under 
side. Four of the screw-heads, one at each corner, 
coming where they might be seen, were covered 
in with putty hidden by touches of enamel. The 
heavy, yellow silk cord, by which the stool is 
lifted or carried about, was passed around the 
framework, through the holes, and tied at one 
side in a bow with short tassel-tipped ends. 

The other footstool was enameled with forget- 
me-nots, blue scantily splashed with rich bronze. 
The cushion was covered with bronze brocade, the 
figures of which were outlined with blue saddler’s 


silk. Heavy satin ribbon, two inches wide, match- 
ing the color of the cushion, was used instead of 
cord—and the result was daintily artistic, as well 
as beautiful. 
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Bureau Furnishings. 
=i 
The freshest and daintiest of bureau covers can 
be made from dotted Swiss. Make a pad a trifle 


| smaller than the top of the bureau and cover it 











with blue sateen. Make the cover of Swiss with a 














PATTERN FOR TOILET SET. 
hem an inch wide, and sew on three rows of baby 


ribbon of a blue color with a picot edge. Finish 
with a plaited or gathered ruffle also trimmed 
with the ribbon. Mats for the toilet bottles, pin- 
cushion cover, and even pillow shams and bed- 
spread, may be made to match. These are very 
pretty for a guest chamber, but for daily use omit 
the ribbon, edge with lace instead of a ruffle, and 
give the desired touch of color by the sateen lining 
and full butterfly bows of two-inch ribbon at the 
corners, or by tiny clusters of loops and ends of 
baby ribbon. 





Clover-Leaf Border for Table Cover. 
ae 

A pretty border for the favorite square table 
cover is herewith illustrated. It is formed of a 
broad band of pale gold-colored ribbon which is 
laid smoothly in position above the scalloped edge 
of the cover, which is of wine-colored ladies’ cloth; 
the scattered clover leaves are worked in chain 
stitch with heavy silk, in a very dark shade of 
greenish gold, the row of chain stitch at each edge 
of the ribbon is of the same shade, tae rows next 


| to them are alittle lighter, and the inner rows are 


lighter still—though considerably darker than the 
ribbon. If preferred, narrow silk or metallic braid 
may be used instead of the needle work, but the 
effect is not as good. A little tuft or ballof gold 
colored silk tacked to the tip of each scallop forms 
an elegant finish for this lovely cover. The design 
is equally pretty for inexpensive wash - table 
covers of linen, sateen, denim, duck, or other suit- 
able material, trimmed with contrasting bands, 
worked with rope linen floss. ; 
An extremely simple but very pretty cover may 
be made of any one of the last named materials 
with nothing but a broad hem about the edge, 
above which the clover leaves and the triple lines 
are worked, in a contrasting shade, directly on 
the cloth. A border composed of nothing but 
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CLOVER-LEAF BORDER. 
carelessly scattered clover leaves, covering @ 
depth of from seven to ten inches about the edge, 
would be attractive and very easily designed and 
worked. 


- * 





Drying Wet Robes and Blankets. 
— — 
Wagon and sleigh robes are frequently thor- 
oughly soaked. They should be dried as soon as 
possible by hanging out in the sunlight and wind. 
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If the weather is not suitable for out-door drying 
the robes should be dried about the stove or by 
other artificial heat. This attention will cause 
them to last much longer and keep them in better 
condition. They will become musty if allowed to 
remain wet for several days at a time. During 
the summer season all robes and blankets, which 
are little used, should be hung out in the sunlight 
for a few hours each month; this will prevent 
moths eating them. No matter how well a dark 
room may be ventilated, there is always more or 
less danger from damage by moths toall fur goods, 
and frequent hanging out of doors is ‘second to 
constant use in their preservation. 
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A Serviceable Flannel School Dress. 
F. P. SCRIBBLER. 
a 
The accompanying sketch seen in Fig. 1, illus- 
trates a very pretty and stylish dress for a school 
girl. It is of mixed blue and brown flannel suiting 
i with plain blue ladies’ 
AT ERE cloth; the forme r is 
ith ad Pe \ W used for the full portion 
th taht i Ai of the blouse waist, the 
iy Dyna fs) i sleeves and the bell 















skirt, while the latter 
is used for the yoke, 
sleeve caps, cuffs and 
foot-band, each of 
which is finished with 
arow of scallops which 
are cut on the edge of 
the goods and after- 
wards pinked. A row 
of brown gimp, follow- 
ing the edge near the 
seallops, and brown or 
blue ribbons at the 
neck and waist com- 
plete the decoration. 
The model is an excep- 
tionally useful one for 
those who wish to en- 
large and lengthen an 
outgrown dress which 
is too good to lay aside. 
Every part of the dress- 
: - waist, sleeves and 
FIG. 1. SCHOOL DRESS. skirt, may be length- 
ened, and yet have no appearance of being 
“pieced” or made over. Any pretty wool goods 
that can be pinked without fraying out, may be 
used instead of the ladies’ cloth, and velvet rib- 
bon, braid or silk or wool feather-stitching might 
be substituted for the gimp. If the scallops of the 
foot-band fall over ordo not stay in place, a tiny 
stitch, loosely drawn through the skirt, at the 
beginning of each little pinked out scallop, will 
invisibly secure them. A red and black striped 
flannel dress remodeled after this design had 
accessories cut from a worn black cloth cape. 
Fig. 2 shows how, with very pleasing effect, a 
row of needlework in red saddler’s silk replaced 












FIG. 2. DOUBLE CROSS-STITCH TRIMMING. 


the gimp in the design. As will be seen a straight 
row of double cross-stitch is first worked, then, 
along each edge, three long stitches diverge from 
every alternate crossing and two short stitches 
converge from each of the others to form the little 
squares between. As there were no ribbons for 
this dress, a row of the needle-work ornamented 
the collar, and the belt which was slightly pointed 
in front, and the completed garment was very 











bright and jaunty, much prettier than many really 
new ones of equally good material. 





A Kitchen Indicator. 
i 
A memorandum slate will be found very useful 
in the kitchen, and can be made by procuring a 
slate the dimensions of which are seven and one- 
half by ten and one-half inches, and pasting three 



































A HANDY SLATE. 

strips of light brown paper on one side of it, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration. Print or 
write your household list on these, tie a nicely 
sharpened pencil at either of the right-hand cor- 
ners so it will be ready for use, and when you 
think of a need, make a dash on the slate opposite 
the article. This is a nice little gift for boys to 
make. A laundry list can be made in the same 
manner, if the wash is sent out of the house, only 
the exact number of pieces sent should be marked 
opposite the garment instead of using the dash. 
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Remaking Garments. 
K. B. JOHNSON. 
an 

Fabrics of good quality are far more economical 
for clothing than the inferior kinds, and have the 
additional advantage, that they can, when no 
longer presentable, be remade into garments 
that are not only handsome but more serviceable 
than new ones would be if made of cheap material, 
Old garments should be carefully ripped apart, 
threads taken out, brushed, sponged, or, if badly 
soiled, the whole washed in tepid soft water, to 
which has been added some ammonia, or 
ox-gall; then rinsed in two or three clear 
waters and hung up without wringing. 
When nearly dry, wring a sheet or other 
large cloth out of warm water, lay the 
pieces one over another on this, and roll 
tightly. After remaining long enough to 
become well and evenly dampened, iron 
thoroughly on what will be the wrong side 
when remade. It is often advisable, espe- 
cially with men’s garments, to use the 
wrong or rough side for the outside. Thor- 
oughness in these preliminary prepara- 
tions is essential to success, for no matter 
how perfectly the new garment may be 


with gasoline, or wrinkles, stamp it as 
having been made out of an old one. 
Silesia and cambries are made in such 
good qualities that old skirt and sleeve 
linings may often be washed, starched 
and ironed, and used to good advantage 
for smaller garments, but it is always 
doubtful economy to use an old waist lining. 
When material for the outside of a garment is 
searce, the lining should be perfectly fitted before 
eutting the cloth. Mark each worn, torn or stained 
spot, on the old goods, with a little white basting 
thread, and, by laying on the linings, plan where 
each piece is to come before commencing to cut 
them out. Sometimes cloth can be cut cross-wise 
of the goods to much better advantage, but in 


fitted and made, soiled spots, removable | 
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doing so be very careful to have every piece cut 
the same way, or the look of the new garment 
will be ruined. When necessary to piece the cloth 
together, light or medium weight goods will usu. 
ally be most satisfactory when sewed in a seam, 
which should be well pressed on the wrong side, 
Heavy cloths, such as broadcloth gowns, jackets 
and boys clothing, may be pieced by carefully 
matching the warp, woof, and design, but do not 
allow for aseam. Either baste together by cross. 
stitches, or baste the two pieces on a piece of 
heavy paper so they just meet; then with very 
fine glove cotton, or silk, darn them together on 
the right side, not bringing the thread to the sur- 
face any more than is necessary. Press on the wrong 
side by laying a dampened cloth between the goods 
and iron. In darning light weight, all-wool fab- 
ries, use ravelings of the same, if possible, if not 
use glove cotton in preference to silk. The parts 
subject to most wear, such as knees of trousers 
and elbows of sleeves, should have an interlining 
of the goods securely fastened down to the lining, 
before the seams are sewed, care being taken to 
match warp, woof and design, if any, so that the 
garments when worn may be nicely repaired with- 
but little trouble. 


Night-Dress Sachet. 
a 

In the daintily furnished room of a young girl 
where the wall paper is starred with yellow pan- 
sies and the bedspread, and bureau, and dress- 
ing table covers are worked with the same design, 
there lies on the bed a night-dress sachet like the 
illustration. It is made of white linen, 11 by 17 
inches, buttonhole stitched about the scalloped 
edge with yellow wash silks, with a single 
embroidered pansy on the pointed flap. A flat 
sachet of cheese cloth with an interlining of 
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CONVENIENT CASE FOR NIGHT-DRESS. 


wadding thickly sprinkled with sachet powder, 
is laid just inside and tacked to the four corners, 
to be removed when the case goes to the laundry, 


ee 


Shopping Bag. 
es ae 
No self-respecting lady can be without a shop- 
ping bag in these days. If she has any regard for 
appearances, she will not carry a leather satchel 
like a traveling salesman, but some pretty com- 
bination of silk or velvet. The bag shown in the 





CONVENIENT SHOPPING BAG. 


sketch is made of two colors of wide ribbon over- 
handed together until within six inches of the 
ends; these are then turned over to form the 
loops and stitched down, or basted and fastened 
with a row of feather-stitching on the right side. 
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A second row makes a place for the cord or ribbon 
to draw it up by. Remnants of fancy brocaded 
ribbons can often be found on the bargain counters 
and purchased for a trifle. Black ribbon, brocaded 
with tiny rosebuds in old rose, with a center stripe 
of old rose satin ribbon, makes a very handsome 
ag that can be worn with almost any costume. 





Lincrusta Walton for Decoration. 


DORCAS EYELET. 
So 























Aside from its original use as a wall hanging, 
Linerusta Walton is capable of beautiful effects in 
various kinds of ornamentation for the home. 

Mantels, cornice,s 
(SAAIESA ana picture 

de =< wp 

PS ed 0 
mac by NF is ‘ ‘ ap jars, 

screeis, door pan- 

FIG. 1. SECTION OF BORDER. ejgandathousand 
other things may be beautified by its use. In the 
more simple modes of applying it any boy or girl 
who is fairly ingenious can make many a pretty 
thing. For its more elaborate uses some artistic 
taste is required and of course the more you have 
the better. 

The necessary tools are a strong, sharp knife, a 
putty knife, a strong shears and a measuring rule ; 
besides these you want acan of putty and some 
good paste. Linecrusta Walton is a preparation 
stamped upon a composition background some- 
thing like heavy paper, which gives the design 
raised or in bas relief. It comes in yellow or 
brown tones, butis often painted, stained, bronzed 
































FIG. 2. PICTURE FRAME. 
gilded or silvered. It should always be handled 
in a warm place as it will bend if warm, but if 
cold willecrack. Usea hot paste made of two parts 
of flour to one of strong glue. 

Besides the regular wall paperin many differeit 
designs, it comes in many different styles of bor- 
derings: Greek, Egyptian, Celtic, Moresque, ete. 
These are suitable for frames. There are an infi- 
nite number of art subjects suitable for panels. It 
comes also in imitation of carved wood, embossed 
leather, metals and ivory; of Chinese crepe and 
the bark of trees, as well asin arabesques, dragons, 
birds, bees, bugs, flowers, vines, fruit, squares and 
circles, and in short in every conceivable design. 

Fig. 1 gives a meager ideaof one of the border- 
ings. Fig.2 shows asimple frame. The four cor- 
ner pieces are all different to illustrate various 
styles, asno one would think of having four differ- 
ent designs in one frame. To make this, afounda- 
tion frame of plain pine with beveled edges is 
required. Having your paste, putty, tools, and 








FIG. 3. PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 


whatever style of borderings and corners you 
intend to use in readiness, make exact and thor- 
ough measurements, cut your material and tack it 
on loosely to try different effects before fastening 
permanently. Study well the suitability of the 
design to the picture you wish to frame, as well as 











the color you intend to give it. Then strip off the 
muslin or extra thickness of paper from the back 
of the Linerusta and apply the hot paste with a 











FIG. 4. SCREEN. 

small camel’s hair brush or with a small white- 
wash brush, according to the size of the piece you 
are going to apply. Place it in its final resting 
place and press down, beginning at the middle 
and working outwards. Use for this a short- 
haired brush, arubber roller or anold cloth. Be 
eareful not to neglect the places between the 
raised parts of the design. If blisters appear, 
prick with a sharp penknife and press again. If 
part of the design breaks off fill out with the putty 
and cover all seams with the same, that all may 
appear smooth and even when painted. These 
directions will apply to the decoration of any 
object. 

Fig. 3 shows a frame for holding three photo- 
graphs. It is simply a thin board with beveled 
edges and panels cut for the photographs. These 
picture spaces may be varied, round in the center 
with diamond-shaped apertures on either side, or 
in any way to suitthe faney. Theall over designs, 
crepe effects, or wood bark, are the best materials 
to use for this frame. To make the screen shown 
in Fig. 4, back with plain cartridge paper or thin 








FIG. 5. ORNAMENTAL FIRE PLACE. 


Linerusta Walton, set next a very thin board, and 
decorate this as in the sketch. Then paint, stain 
or bronze it. 

Fig. 5 gives some idea of the way in which an 
ordinary wooden mantel may be_ beautified. 
Panels of different sizes can be applied and cut to 
fit any form. Linerusta mouldings are used to 
divide these tiles Or panels. All can then be 
stained to represent dark mahogany or oak, or 
enameled white with the mouldings picked out in 
gilt. All stains and paints applied to Lincrusta 
darken somewhat in drying. If you wish to 
bronze, gild or silver it, give it a coat of ordinary 
glue size first. 





Dry Wood for Kindlings. 
— 
If a man were at all times compelled to build the 
kitchen or other house fires there would probably 








always be asupply of suitable kindling at hand, 
and‘the wood would be kept under shelter and in 
adequate quantities for all requirements. If not 
practicable to keep a full supply of dry wood on 
hand, a small quantity that is dry and split fine, 
should be kept piled up in one corner for kindling 
or making a quick fire such as the housekeeper 
often demands. Keep the well seasoned wood 
separate from that which is green and wet. All 
this takes but a little time and will prove service- 
able as well as economical. 








The Guest Book. 
—_ 

A very appropriate gift for a young housekeeper 
or for a bride is the little volume called “The 
Guest Book.” Like the Baby’s Kingdom, however 
it is a costly book and not within the means of 
everyone, however much they might appreciate it. 
An ingenious little woman has fashioned one for 
herself, which she hangs in her guest chamber, and 
over the leaves of which in years to come she will 
love to linger, reading the inscriptions and auto- 
graphs of her friends. A number of pages of 
heavy, cream laid, linen note paper, five by eight 
inches, is bound at the top between two heavy 
pieces of Whatman’s rough paper, two by seven 
inches. This card is heavily gilded about the 


edges, and bears the inscription “ Guest Book.” 
A piece of heavy white satin ribbon ten inches 
long and five inches wide is fastened in with the 
pages at the top and fringed at the bottom fora 
couple of inches. 


<-> annie 
| Guest Book 


It bears the inscription lettered 
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A HANDSOME GIFT. 
on with gilt, as seen in the illustration. Suspend 
this with a gilt cord beside the dressing table, and 
ask each friend that occupies the room to write at 
least her name on its pages. 





For a Rainy Day. 


A waggish gentleman recently sent a frienda 
wedding present of an umbrella with a remark to 
the effect that it was always well to lay up some- 
thing for arainy day. Undoubtedly an umbrella 
is one of the most useful of possessions on a rainy 
day, but not many people know the economy of 
keeping two umbrellas, one for rain and the other 
for shade. A sunshade should never be wet, nor 
should an umbrella used for rain be subjected to 
heat. Natty young folks like to carry their 
umbrellas, when not in use, rolled up in the slim- 
mest and tightest of silk cases. This, of course, 
looks very neat and pretty in the street, but never 
leave the case on in the house. Keeping the folds 
tightly pressed in has a tendency to make the silk 
eut in those folds. Rather shake it out loosely and 
keep it in a drawer or hanging up where it will be 
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protected from dust. When you come in with a 
wet umbrella, do not stand it tip down in an 
umbrella stand if you can avoid it, but open it 
wide and lay it handle down until it dries; at 
least, if it must be closed, stand it on the handle 
rather than the ferule. When it is necessary to 
have an umbrella re-covered, choose taffeta or a 
strong, even weave. Twilled silk, notwithstand- 
ing the general idea to the contrary, does not wear 
so well as plain, as the weakest part between the 
cords of rep is apt to crack. 
— —-——$_______—_—— 


Straw Hats and Print Gowns. 

There is a savor of Arcadian simplicity about 
the words straw hats and print gowns which mod- 
ern fashion does not altogether carry out, as the 
straw may be the finest of chip laden with costly 
French flowers, and the print a silk striped ging- 
ham or embroidered batiste made and trimmed as 
elaborately as a China silk. 

Never, I think, have straw hats been of such 
fanciful colorings, designed, doubtless to match 
any and allof the new shades in dress fabrics, 
while two hues are frequently combined in one 
chapeau. Thus one has alight crown and a dark 
brim; another a dark crown and light brim; while 
a third may be entirely of blue, or green, or violet, 
with merely a facing of black chip. Round hats 
vary from medium size to extremely large. The 
erowns are low and the brims generally undulat- 
ing and of open lace-work straw. On the contrary, 
bonnets are exceedingly small, with rather long 
ears, while a few have just the least suspicion of 
a cape at the back. Toques are now round rather 
than long, and have fiuted edges to rest lightly on 
the fluffy hair, They are usually considered hats, 
but a pair of strings tied under the chin in a bow, 
sans ends, transforms a toque into a _ bonnet. 
Amour or love tress is the name given to the style 
of chip that has high loops, a weave which is par- 
ticularly fashionable this season. The hat may be 
all of amour, or else combined with one of the 
fancy braids that so cleverly imitate Guipure 
lace. For general service, Milans and English 
straws hold their own, while Manilla hats of pale, 
delicate tints divide favor with chips for dressy 
oceasions. Violet is as favorite a color in milli- 
nery asin dress goods, and this includes the whole 
range of shades from lightish pink-tinged lavender 
ealled Persian lilac, to deep éminence purple and 
the reddish purple hue, enterprisingly dubbed 
Chicago.” Natural greens share popularity with 
the violets, while the new pinks are slightly on the 
purplish order. The grayish blues have been 
mentioned before, and the old favorite navy blue 
is now termed matelot. 

Alsacian bows, though by no means new, are 
the leading style of garniture for both hats and 
bonnets. They are enormously large and are 
fashioned of plaited velvet strapped and buckled, 
of ribbon, of lace, of fancy straw, of rich metallic 
Guipures,of jet, and of any and everything of which 
a bow may be made; while even the ornamental, 
jeweled buttertlies and bat’s wings are suggestive 
of the same popular design. With these, too, of 
course, are flowers, flowers everywhere. The per- 
ennial violets have tiooded the city all the spring, 
the most chic arrangement being to combine them 
with two or three palm leaves, but as summer 
approaches are giving way to lilacs, orchids, irises, 
azaleas, petunias, graceful bunches of hyacinths 
and the purplish-red roses with soft velvet petals. 
Some very novel French garnitures, also, take the 
form of branches of mistletoe with pale waxen 
berries, sprigs of pine and even pea-pods, while 
a cluster of palm leaves, tied with a bow-knot, 
may be grouped with any blossoms. The new 
sailor hat (which we have learned to expect as 
regularly as the May dandelions) is of black glacé 
leather and is trimmed with a deep fold of velvet 
round the crown and two bunches of small posies 
with their foliage and stems. One cluster is set 
high up on the left of the front, and a smaller 
buneh under the brim at the back, resting on the 
hair. Coq feathers may be substituted for the 
flowers if preferred. With this hat is worn one of 
the large meshed chenille dotted, fin de siecle veils 
in any appropriate color. 

Children’s school and play hats are of plaid 
straw decked with a large bow, and for dress they 
still wear the familiar Leghorns, which come more 
soft and pliable than ever, but not quite so 
immense as formerly. The new mode of dress is 
admirably adapted to all soft, sheer materials, so 
wiseacres are predicting a season of cottons, and 
young women stand enraptured before shop win- 











dows where are displayed those exquisite silk- 
shot ginghams and glorias that so resemble the 
Japanese silks worn some years ago; the light 
French ginghams, now almost always called 
Zephyrs or Madras; the dainty blossom powdered 
organdies, airy enough for a Titania; and the 
semi-transparent batistes, dotted and dashed and 
striped with the gayest prismatic hues. These 
last are perhaps the most tasteful of the collec- 
tion and delightfully cool, while they might read- 
ily be mistaken for India silks, especially if made 
up—as they often are—over a taffeta foundation 
skirt. The striped lawn that has a moiré effect, 
and is printed in artistic Frenchy looking vines 
and figures, is known as Dauphine. It frequently 
shows charming contrasts of color. The tam- 
boured organdies embroidered in seed spots and 
with corded stripes reeall our Grandmothers’ 
days, and we can well imagine some sweet nine- 
teenth-century ‘‘ Dorothy Q,” looking like a quaint 
old picture in one of those that displays bunches 
of faint tinted posies on a seeded ground and tied 
with floating ribbon ends. Black ground organ- 
dies have bright designs of cherries and showy 
blossoms strewn over them. 

Chambéry gowns are very much in vogue, and 
are given a Sclavonie character by trimmings of 
Russian lace or bands of Bulgarian cross-stitch. 
Many of the Madras ginghams have silken stripes 
of pink, blue, green or brown on a white ground, 
but the most durable are corded or basket-woven. 
These prints are made up in the prevailing styles, 
the essential features being a belted waist, puffed 
sleeves, and a full skirt trimmed with wide 
flounces, tiny frills or rows of insertion. 

Shirt waists retain their popularity both for 
wearing under jackets and as the bodice proper, 
Useful ones are of the Oxford cheviots in stripes 
of light and heavy wearing, and with blue, gray, 
brown or pink alternating with white. A newer 
and more dressy fabric, however, for a nice blouse 
is called “washable silk,’ but is really a silk- 
warped gingham that has a broché effect, being 
eovered with tiny silk diamonds or woven in alter- 
nating solid and lace-like stripes. It requires 
three yards for a waist with full sleeves. 
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Seasonable Dishes for May. 
—_ 

A very good housekeeper once told us that in 
May she always looked through her culinary 
books for all the ‘queer’ recipes she could find, 
giving as a reason for this that her family always 
had fickle appetites during that month. This is 
my apology for the following ‘“ queer” recipes, 
although we are all doubtless familiar with the 
“spring appetite.” 

Spanish Stew.— The Mexicans and Spaniards 
have some dishes that it does not require trained 
palates to appreciate, as we learned during several 
months spent in a boarding house in San Fran- 
cisco, kept by a Mexican lady: Take one pound of 
shin of beef, or knuckle of veal, and two pig’s 
feet; add two quarts of cold water; when it boils, 
skim carefully. When the meat is half done, add 
one pint of wax beans, half a pint of shredded 
cabbage, half a pint of very small new potatoes, 
and two large tablespoonfuls of rice. When nearly 
done, color with saffron, and season to taste. 

Chicken with Tomatoes.—This is also a Spanish 
recipe. Put two spoonfuls of butter, dripping or 
lard (the Spanish use the latter) in a large stew 
pan; when very hot add two medium-sized onions 
sliced thinly and three tomatoes cut in slices or 
dice; let all fry for a few moments and then add 
two tender chickens cut up as for a fricassee and 
rolled in flour; nearly cover with hot water and 
let them cook slowly until half cooked, when a 


pint of potatoes, cut in dice, and half a pint of - 


mushrooms, are to be added. These latter may be 
omitted if you cannot get fresh ones, as the canned 
mushrooms are very inferior. If the cooking is 
done very slowly, the chicken is very delicious 
and ‘savory. ; 

Brain Croquettes.—Soak a pair of fresh brains in 
salt and water, pick over carefully and simmer in 
boiling water fifteen minutes; drain and turn into 
cold water until firm. Mash smooth with the back 
of a wooden spoon, season with salt, cayenne and 
mace, a teaspoonful of melted butter, and a well- 
beaten egg. Make into small balls, egg and bread 
crumb, and fry brown. If not wanted fora garnish 
they may be made into large cakes and fried. In 
this case serve with tomato sauce. 

Baked Hash.— Put two tablespoonfuls of butter 
in a frying pan, and when hot, slice in it an onion 











the size of a black walnut. Fry a light brown ang 
add a cup of broken bread and a cup of milk; re- 
move to the back of the stove, and after ten min- 
utes stir in two cups of finely-chopped cold roast 
beef, a teaspoonful of curry, and three beaten 
eggs; mix thoroughly and turn into a buttered pie 
dish; bake twenty minutes. Turn out and senda 
boat of tomato sauce to the table with it, with 
boiled rice in a separate dish. Another Way to 
make baked hash is to mix equal parts of cooked 
meat and raw potatoes chopped fine, with half the 
measure of gravy, or stock, and a seasoning of salt 
and pepper. Put into a mold and bake half an 
hour, setting the mold in a dish of boiling water, 

Lamb Ragout with Sorrel.—This is a German re- 
cipe, and a very nice dish for spring. Put two 
pounds of breast of lamb in a saucepan, cover with 
cold water, and simmer ten minutes. Drain and 
cut into pieces two inches square; slice one onion, 
two young carrots, two stalks of celery, or mince 
some celery top with several sprigs of parsley; 
put these in a saucepan with a tablespoonful of 
butter and let them steam for five minutes; dredge 
a tablespoonful of flour over them; add half a pint 
of boiling lamb or mutton stock, or gravy, and 
salt and pepper; simmer until thick and smooth; 
add the pieces of lamb and let them simmer 
gently until tender. Lift out the meat and add to 
the sauce two eggs beaten with a tablespoonful of 
sour cream; do not allow the sauce to boil while 
you steam a handful of sorrel leaves until tender 
with two ounces of butter, then stir sorrel, sauce 
and meat all together and serve. 

Lamb Roll.—Mince very finely three pounds of 
lean lamb with half a pound of fat bacon. Season 
with salt, pepper, nutmeg, the grated rind of a 
lemon, a teaspoonful of minced onion, and one of 
parsley. Mix well and shape into a huge sausage 
flattened on one side; cover with buttered paper, 
and over this a crust made of flour and water; 
bake two hours, remove crust and paper and serve 
with a tomato or cucumber sauce, with peas, 
asparagus, or new spinach, as an accompaniment. 

Shaddocks. — Tradition declares the Citrus de- 
cumana, or shaddock tree, to be the black sheep 
of the Citrus family. It took its name from a Cap- 
tain Shaddock, by whom it was introduced into 
the West Indies. It is a stimulant of the most 
refreshing kind, possessing besides great anti- 
scorbutic qualities, and makes a most delightful 
first course at breakfast or dinner. Cut through 
the “wrong way of the fruit,” and take out the 
seeds; sift over a tablespoonful of sugar and eat 
with an orange spoon. It partakes of the flavor 
both of the orange and the lemon. 





Worth Knowing. 
ROSE CHESTER. 
| 

Put powdered or dissolved copperas down the 
sink and other drain pipes as often as once a week, 
and flush them well on washing days. 

For frost bites keep away from the fire and rub: 
the parts affected with snow or ice water until 
thawed, then treat as you would a burn. 

When the eyes are tired, or inflamed from loss 
of sleep, apply an old linen handkerchief drip- 
ping with water as hot as you ean possibly bear it. 

To throw water on burning kerosene only 
increases the danger by causing the oil to spread, 
but salt, flour, or cornmeal will quickly smother 
the flames. 

In ordinary burns and scalds the only remedy 
required, is to thoroughly exclude the air from 
the injured part. Cotton-batting will do this more 
effectually. 

To relieve pain from bruises, and prevent (is- 
coloration and subsequent stiffness, nothing is 
more efficacious than fomentations of water as 
hot as it can be borne. 

Five or ten minutes spent every morning during 
winter in rubbing the body briskly with a flesh 
brush, or piece of flannel over the hand, will do 
much to keep the skin active and prevent colds. 


To Music Lovers. 
ane” aa 


Our regular music page is omitted this month, to 
make room for extra features in our ‘ Household” 
and “ Boys and Girls” departments. The song for 
June will consist of two pages, the words and 
musie of which promise to make it one of the 
most popular we have published. It is entitled 
‘Turn Those Starry Eyes Upon Me,” and is writtem 
by Emma Marcy Raymond. 
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In Memory of Cerro Gordo. 


RADBY. 

—_— 
said Billy Marlow, “ what cronies 
you and Hen Lish are. Always taking each other’s 
part and fighting for each other. Dan Wright 
ealls you Damon and Pythias. And did you hear 
that little Patsy Dooley sing right out in school 
this forenoon, ‘He’s my Henry, I’m his George’ ? 
Got all us fellows laughing like everything.” 

“Oh, pooh!” said George Kennan, reddening a 
little. ‘We’re not cronies. Of course we’re 
friendly enough, but we ought to 
be, when our fathers saved each 
other’s lives.” 

“Oh,” said Billy, in a voice of 
sympathy; adding, “Say, tell a fel- 
low about it, can’t you?” 

“Why, yes. Let’s go first and sit 
on this shady hill back of Uncle 
John’s barn.’ The two boys were 
on their way from school. ‘Uncle 
John’s” was where George lived 
his father’s and mother’s 


I. M. 


“ Say, George,” 


since 
death. 

They had no sooner seated them- 
selves on the hill spoken of than 
they saw running across the fields 
toward them a small, chubby-faced 
boy, whose nearer approach 
showed a very freckled face and 
bright, mischievous eyes. 

“Oh, dear! there’s that Patsy 
now,” cried Billy, in a disappointed 
voice. They waited till he came‘up. 

“What you fellers up to?” said 
Patsy. ‘“Let’s go to Craddock’s 
Pines for May flowers.” 

“You ean go,” said Billy, shortly. 
“Tm going to hear a story.” 

“Well, can’t I hear, too? Bet I 
know what ’tis— about Gidge’s 
father and Mr. Lish. Heard some- 
body say once they saved each 
other’s lives in war times. That’s 
all I know ’bout it. Let a feller 
hear, can’t you, Gidge ?”’ 

“Why, yes,’ said George. 
don’t mind.” 

It was a warm, glorious May 
afternoon. In front of the boys 
(the barn was at their backs) 
stretched several acres of hoed 
crops. In the midst of these was a 
grove of apple trees, all white with 
blossoms. The beautiful spring 
songsters were in a transport of 
joy. A drove of doves, who had 
their little house in the side of the 
barn, fluttered over the boys’ 
heads, and one, a special favorite, 
alighted on George’s shoulder. A 
pet crow looked over the edge of 
the barn down at the boys, as they 
sat on the green, drawling out, 
“Hallo-o-o!” At a little distance toward the 
right, a brook was heard murmuring and purling 
through the meadow, and along its banks a young 
colt was frisking about its dam. 

“It was Hen’s father who saved my father’s life 
first, began George. “It was in the battle of Cerro 
Gordo, April 18, 1847.” 

“Whew!” exclaimed Patsy. ‘“Wisht I could 
handle dates like that! What war was that in, 
anyway, and what caused it? I’m only in the 
Revolution yet.” 

“Well,” said George, condescendingly, “it was 
in the Mexican war, which began when they 
annexed Texas to the United States. You see, 
Texas once belonged to Mexico, then it became 
independent through General Sam Houston, and 
wanted to be a part of the States. Then when we 
annexed her, Mexico got mad and wouldn’t con- 
sent to our boundary line. And so they had a 
fight about it. See, Patsy ?” 

“ Yep.” 
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‘“ Well, General Taylor’s army was sent to settle 
our boundary with Texas. Then there was some 
other disputed territory that Uncle Sam thought 
was his and Mrs. Mexico thought was hers, and 
drove out our settlers.. So General Scott was sent 
to find out about it. And the end of it all was, 
after lots of fighting, that Mrs. Mexico and Uncle 
Sam had a treaty at Guadaloupe in 1848, and 
Uncle Sam thought everything was settled, and 
that he was going to have all the disputed terri- 
tory, which is now New Mexico, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. But, by cracky! he got awfully fooled. 
You see, when they made the treaty they used a 
pretty poor sort of a map, and soon there was a 
big dispute about the boundary lines. Then Uncle 
Sam, in 1853, had to pay Mrs. Mexico ten million 
dollars for Arizona and New Mexico. Father says 
that war didn’t pay. 

“But, anyway, they had it, and our troops 
marched on the City of Mexico. We didn’t want 
Mexico, you know, but we wanted to take it so 
they’d give us up our territory. And to get there 
we had to capture Vera Cruz and then Cerro Gordo: 
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“HENRY!I—IN MEMORY OF CERRO GORDO.” 


“Well, on the top of that great mountain pass 
was Santa Anna, the Mexican general, with ten 
thousand troops. General Scott, ordered certain 
divisions of his army stationed at special places 
around this gorge. General Twiggs’ division had 
a pretty hard time of it, and I don’t know what 
*twould ever have done without Colonel Harney. 
There was a man for you! Father and Mr. Lish 
were under him. He just dashed up a high bank, 
with the fire rolling down on him, and with only 
afew men, and got possession of the fort on that 
side of the pass. 

“But just before he did that, father and Mr. 
Lish fell. By and by Mr. Lish came to and found 
he wasn’t much hurt. Then he wandered around, 
kind of dazed like, and came across father, who 
was hurt bad, and nearly gone. So he hunted 
around and got father water, bound up an artery, 
dressed his wounds as well as he could, and car- 
ried him back to camp. When father got well, he 
always said he owed his life to Mr. Lish, and he 











just longed and longed to do something to pay him 
for it. They thought a good deal of each other by 
this time, though they didn’t know each other 
only by sight till father got hurt. But father’s 
turn came after a while. About that time every- 
body was struck with the gold fever, and thou- 
sands and thousands went to California, and 
suffered like everything. Father and Mr. Lish went 
when the war was over and father was getting 
well. They had a pretty hard time of it, I tell 
you. Finally Mr. Lish took camp fever and most 
died. Then wasn’t father glad! He just stayed by 
him day and night, and tended him like a baby, 
and got him well again. 

“And since then,’ George added, 
fathers were regular cronies, Went all over the 
country together, and in all sorts of things. 
Finally they got married and settled right down 


“our two 


here. And mother and Mrs. Lish acted just as 
foolish as they did about it. Poor father! He 
never could stand much after mother went. At 


last Aunt Susan and Uncle John took us over here, 
Then father took to his bed, and one day he sent 
me over to bring Hen’s father. 
Well, do you know, when Mr. Lish 
came, they didn’t say one word— 
not asingle word. He just sat down 
in a chair by the bed, and held 
father’s hand. In two hours father 
was dead. Then Mr. Lish took on 
awfully. Gosh! you’d ought to 
have seen him. Finally Hen had 
to come and take him away by 


force. And ever since his mind’s 
been kinder failing him. Well, 
fellows, that’s the story. You see 


how it is—Hen and I have to stand 
up for each other.’’ 

“Of course you do,” said Billy, 
decidedly. Patsy didn’t say any- 
thing, but he had listelied with 
breathless interest to the story 
from beginning to end, and never 
again was heard to adapt his objec- 
tionable words to the familiar tune. 

The summer passed. When Sep- 
tember opened again Henry Lish 
and George Kennan were no longer 
to be found at District No.5. They 
were attending the high school in 
Riverton, one mile and a half dis- 
tant. They walked back and forth 
together every night and morning. 
They hunted the fields together for 
specimens in mineralogy, botany 
and zoology. It was the greatest 
delight of Mr. Lish’s life to notice 
the friendship existing between 
his and his old friend’s son. 

But one fateful day, two years 
hence, all this pleasant relation- 
ship changed. 

It happened on one spring Satur- 
day, when the Riverton high school 
nine had made an appointment to 
play the business college nine in 
the adjoining town of Hamilton. 
The college boys had beaten the 
high schools a couple of weeks 
before, owing (according to the 
latter) to a little accident to the 
high school’s right field in the 
fourth inning. The high school 
must retrieve their bad fortune 
just as soon as possible. It was 
gall to remain beaten one day by 
those Dr. Fields’ boys, who studied nothing but 
bookkeeping, and such girl’s stuff, and who actu- 
ally couldn’t demonstrate the first geometrical 
proposition, had never heard of the nebular hy- 
pothesis, and were blissfully ignorant of dynami- 
cal laws. The average high school junior cannot 
gracefully submit to be beaten by the representa- 
tives of what to them is gross ignorance. 

The game was to take place at two o’clock; but, 
owing to the excitement in the contest, many of 
the Riverton mill people had already gone up on 
the short “local” before Henry started. He had 
worked about the farm till after one, then hur- 
riedly entered the house, washed and dressed him- 
self, and started out on his way to the game. He 
was going to meet Tom Wayland, the expressman, 
at the “ corner grocery,” who was to drive him over, 

He had not gone far up the road when he heard 
his name called from behind. He looked back. 
His Aunt Hannah was in the road, calling and 
gesticulating, to him in great distress. “ Your 
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father,” she cried, as he came nearer. ‘He may 
be dying!” 

They rushed back into the house. His father 
was lying lifeless on the lounge, and his mother 
was trying to rub some life into the cold hands. 

“He was lying in the south field,’ said his 
mother, brokenly. ‘Perhaps it’s a little sun- 
stroke. He can’t stand much.” 

“T’ll run right over for Dr. Peters!’’ Henry cried, 
running out. 

As he ran on, he met Wayland. “Yes, you’d 
better hurry up,” jerked out the latter; “‘ we'll be 
none too soon now.” 

“Oh, Tom,” cried Henry, “I can’t go. Father’s 
had a stroke or something, and I’m running for 





‘**YOU LOST US THAT GAME, HEN LISH.” 


the doctor. I don’t know what the boys’ll ever do 
without me for center field. Go right over and 
tell George Kennan. Tell him to get Billy Finch 
to take my place. If father gets better, I’ll ride 
over on old Neily’s back before they’ve gone very 
far.” 

‘Well, here goes, then,” said Tom, “I shall 
probably meet Kennan, or some on ’em.”’ 

Henry saw him ride off with a hopeless heart. 
How could the boys get along without him? He 
was called the best center field this side of Bain- 
bridge. And the boys had staked so much on 
winning this game! Then he thought of his father 
and crushed down his keen disappointment. 

But poor, unfortunate Tom didn’t see Kennan, 
or any ‘“on’em.” He stopped at Gunter’s saloon, 
met an old acquaintance there, and in the “ cele- 
bration’? that followed base ball was forgotten. 
As Mr. Lish continued in a very preearious condi- 
tion all that afternoon, Henry did not leave the 
house. 

The next day the sick man, though still weak 
and in bed, was pronounced “out of danger.” 
Henry remained at home all day, to help his 
mother and Aunt Hannah. The next morning 
being Monday, and his father still better, he 
started off to school. He was in a fever of excite- 
ment. How had the game gone Saturday, and 
why hadn’t George been to see him yesterday ? 

They met at the old corner. What a queer 
expression George wore. And why did he keep 
his head so persistently turned aside ? 

Henry ran a’ or him. “George,” 
eagerly, * how « the game go ?”’ 

George lookea at him scornfully. “ Yowre a 
nice one to be talking about the game, you are!” 
he bitterly exclaimed. “ What did you go and 
treat us in that mean way for? We got that little 
chit of a Rob Henley, and lost again, of course. 
Thought you had a little more honor, Hen Lish, 
than to sneak off and leave us in the lurch like 
that.” 

“Great Scott!” cried Henry. “Didnt you see 
Tom Wayland, and didn’t he tell you father was 
sick ?”’ 

“Not very sick, I guess,” retorted George, an- 
grily. “Ted Ryan talked with him in the south 
lot at a quarte1 to one, Saturday, and he was well 
enough then. And I looked across lots and saw 
him sitting on the steps this morning. Guess 
*twasn’t anything serious. A poor excuse is bet- 
ter than none. And TI hope it’li always be a sweet 


he cried 
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consolation to you, Hen Lish, that you lost us that 
game through your mean, cowardly conduct!” 

Two great red spots burned in Henry’s cheeks. 
He was too proud to offer any further explanation 
after what George said, and with all the appear- 
ance of dignity he could muster, he crossed over 
on the other side of the street. 

He kept aloof from the boys all that day. He 
saw that they were against him. ‘If they don’t 
think anything more of my honor than to so easily 
believe me guilty of being that mean, without ask- 
ing me to explain, that’s all I want of them,” he 
bitterly said to himself. 

And so now, day after day, morning and night, 
they went along the old familiar road, silent and 
angry, each on opposite sides of the street. Mr. 
Lish, whose mind continued to fail him, and who 
continued very weak and feeble in body, would 
sometimes fretfully wonder why George hadn’t 
been to see him, so they could talk about his 
father. ‘‘He’s pretty busy now, you know, father,” 
Henry would answer, not daring to tell his father 
the truth. “You know we have lots of studying 
to do.” 

‘*I wish to goodness you and George would make 
up again,’ said Aunt Hannah to him one day. 


“It'll break his heart if he finds it out. And I 
can’t keep it from him much longer.’ But to 


Henry reconciliation seemed farther away than 
ever. 

Several days after, the whole class in physics, 
accompanied by their professor, started out, at 
their class hour, about eleven o’clock, to visit 
Grantian’s oatmeal mill on Hancock street, there 
to find a practical demonstration of a scientific 
dynamical law about which they were studying. 
With eager eyes they inspected the ‘stone room,” 
where the grinding was done, then the basement, 
where most of the machinery was stationed. 
Arrangements had previously been made with 
the overseer of the mill and Prof. Dandridge, by 
means of which the class were permitted to inspect 
all the working machipery from eleven until 
twelve. 

Most of the class did not care to remain long, 
and in about half an bour all had filed out again 
excepting three of the boys. Among these were 
Henry and George, who made an attempt to under- 
stand the whole business from beginning to end. 
Of course they appeared to ignore each other’s 
existence. After a little two more went away, and 
George was left alone questioning the overseer. 

Henry went slowly and thoughtfully down the 
outer stairs. His quarrel with George weighed 
heavily on his mind. He dreaded every day on 
going home to find that his father had heard of it. 
What effect would it have on his father if he 
knew ? 

He crossed the road. Suddenly the air was rent 
with a terrific explosion. The shock felled him to 
the ground, which shook as though with an earth- 
quake. He jumped to his feet and looked around. 
Through the stifling air, thickened with dust, he 
saw the mill from which he had just come lying a 
mass of ruins, across the street. An instant later 
his ears were filled with cries of agony from the 
hapless victims of the disaster. 

In another instant many from all directions had 
gathered wildly about the scene. ‘* Dynamite!” 
eried one. “’Twas the non-unions did it!’ cried 
others. This cry was taken up and spread like 
wildfire, and soon a maddened, howling mob cry- 
ing death and vengeance to the non-unions were 
mingled with the company of mourners weeping 
for their loved ones. 

Henry Lish sprang forward and stepped upon 
the ruins. Somebody hastily pulled him back, but 
he dashed aside the saving arm and stepped 
further on over the ruins, calling, ‘George! 
George Kennan!” He knew the spot somewhere 
near which he would find him. Then, over in the 
opposite corner, the deadly fire sprang up, like 
some horrible fascinating animal, and spread out 
tongues of flame to greedily devour all that was 
left—even the hope in the watchers’ hearts. 

Henry stopped. He had found George, lying on 
his face, right underneath a great beam. Some- 
thing had broken the foree of its fall, and it now 
lay, held up on one side by heavy machinery, on 
the other by some light debris. Henry quickly 
saw that the latter must soon give way, then the 
heavy beam would drop down on that side, and if 
so, would crush the unfortunate boy beneath. The 
pulleys and heavy machinery about his head and 
on either side of him made his extrication ex- 
tremely difficult, 

“ George,” Henry said, in a low, distinct voice, 











leaning over him, ‘I’m here—Henry. Be calm and 
do just as I tell you, and ’ll save you. You're not 
hurt much yet, are you?” 

“No,” said George, feebly, “Ill do what you 
say—tell me quick.” 

‘Here then: Work your two legs close together, 
a little to the right. Bring your body down with 
them, through this little opening. Careful! [’}) 
guide your feet. Once knock that light stuff out, 
and the beam will fall on you. Nowstrike a curve 
to the right. Curve more—more! Oh, the fire is 
on us! George, try harder —quick—around the 
curve to the right—don’t strike anything with your 
feet, or the beam may fall—more to the right— 
quick—Oh, thank God!” 

George had now half- crawled and been haif- 
dragged safely under the beam. Henry caught 
hold of his shoulders and dragged him further 
away from the devouring flames which the fire- 
men vainly tried to control. Then the fire burned 
the soft wood under the beam, and the end from 
which George had just escaped crashed down 
until it reached the solid earth. Then the two 
boys lay, exhausted and still, across the ruins. 
They were soon carried away together. 

In the meantime the brave work of rescue had 
gone on elsewhere. But two persons had been 
killed—the engineer and kiln man. The wounded 
were, of course, tenderly cared for. The two boys 
were taken, at Henry’s request, to his home, while 
word was sent to Uncle John and Aunt Susan, who 
were found to be gone for the day. George was 
feared to have been considerably bruised in- 
wardly. He lay on Henry’s bed, and Henry and 
his father watched tenderly over him. 

“It’s the way his father watched over me in the 
miserable mining camp,” whispered the old man. 
“Do you suppose he can see us now, watching 
over his boy '” 

Soon the doctor came again. ‘Oh, he’ll come 
out all right,’’ he said, cheerfully.” 

“Ts there any news about the explosion ?” asked 
Henry. 

“Well, yes. But if wasn’t the non-unions, after 
all. It was nothing but a natural explosion of 
meal dust.” 

“Impossible!” eried Henry. 

“Oh no, not at all,’ said the doctor. “In fact, 
very possible. According to Dr. Arno Behr, of the 
American Chemical Association, any flour dust 
will explode, whether it be that of starch or oat- 
meal, or other grain. The lycopodium and powder 
which druggists use is well understood to be ex- 
plosive when mingled with the air,in proper parts. 
That is the principle exactly with all these differ- 
ent kinds of dust. There must be just enough 
dust and just enough air combined, and then a 





AUNT HANNAH CALLING HENRY BACK 


spark of flame to ignite it, and then the minute 
particles burn. This causes a sudden explosion of 
the air, and if itis in a great bulk of atmosphere, 
the force 1s very great. You see the meal dust 
settles in all sorts of corners. A sudden jar dis- 
lodges it. It flies into the air, and the particles 
separate and form the proportionate compound 
with the air, and a gas jet burning near, or some 
mysterious spark, ignites if. There is first an eXx- 
plosion which makes a small atmospheric jar, and 
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more of the dust is dislodged, and another and 
bigger exphosion occurs. Suddenly there is a big 
general explosion, and the building flies into 
pieces. That is probably the way it was at Grant- 
lan’s. Experiments have been made in Germany 
to ascertain how much dust it takes to so much air 
to complete the dangerous compound, but to no 
purpose.” 

“That doesn’t seem possible,” said Henry, add- 
ing eagerly, “‘ And you really think George’ll come 
out all right ?” 

“Oh yes, I think so. He ‘doesn’t seem to be so 
badly injured internally as I had feared.” 

George was not unconscious now. He had spoken 
to the doctor, but not to his friends. Soon the 
doctor went away, the early fall twilight settled 
heavily down, and the patient’s eyes were closed 
as if in sleep. 

“This is how his father watched over me in that 
dreadful mining camp,” repeated the_old man, in 
awhisper. ‘ Never forget, boy!” 

“But he didn’t do it all, father,” said Henry, 
proudly. “Think of Cerro Gordo!” ; 

There was a stir on the bed. A wan face turned 
around to theirs. Then a hand was stretched out, 
and a feeble voice said, pleadingly, ‘‘Henry! In 
memory of Cerro Gordo!” 

Henry sprang impulsively forward, and grasped 
his old friend’s hand. 

“There, old fellow, don’t say another word,” he 
eried. The old man looked puzzled for a moment, 
then forgot. 

Aunt Hannah, who had quietly come to the door 
to see if she could do anything for the sufferer, 
overheard the short conversation, and went smil- 
ing away. ‘Oh, it’s real handy, especially for 
boys, to have a Cerro Gordo to hide your own feel- 
ings under,” she said. 
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Kate’s Strawberries. 
JENNIE G. BAILEY. 
(How a Farmer’s Daughter Went to College.) 
— 

“No, daughter, I should like to send you, but 
Robert must have the preference this time. Why 
should you eare to go to college? You bake and 
wash dishes now quite scientifically.” 

Kate had expected some such answer, but still 
she could not bear to think that the happy school 
days she and Rob had so long spent together must 
cease. Besides, she had hoped, until now, that 
her father might be able tosend them both. Since 
he could net, however, she felt it right that Rob 
should be the favored one. 

She finished the work in the big sunny kitchen, 
then went to the old-fashioned bookease in the 
sitting-room. “Ill have time,’ she thought, “to 
compare the tournament in Ivanhoe with the 
chariot race in Ben-Hur.’ And soon the brown 
head was bent over the books, and she bravely 
tried to forget her disappointment in comparing 
the masterpieces of Scott and Wallace. 

It was a bright, beautiful day in the early spring. 
Kate at length took her way to the old retreat in 
the orchard where, ever since she could remember, 
she had gone to be alone to read, sew, plan or 
dream youthful dreams. Every thing about her 
was starting into new life. The men were plowing 
in the lower field, a little bird was building its 
nest in the tree above her, all things seemed to be 
busy,—even the trees, the grass, and the long row 
of currant bushes by the fence. ‘I, alone, have 
time to be dissatisfied and selfish,” she thought. 
“ All nature is busy.” She rose and walked slowly 
toward the house. As she reached the little or- 
chard gate she saw, peeping from beneath the 
foliage at her feet, a little white blossom. ‘“ What 
an early strawberry blossom! I had quite forgot- 
ten the old bed away down here.” 

Suddenly an idea flashed into her mind. “I 
heard an old gardener once say,” she thought, 
“that from a strawberry bed of a third of an acre 
he netted one hundred and seventy-five dollars. 
Why can’t I have astrawberry bed? I'll ask papa 
at dinner. I heard him say he wanted a different 
crop in the sandy hill back of the barn, and the 
agricultural papers say strawberries want a sandy 
soil.” 

Her father was quite amused at her request, 
which he readily granted, adding, ‘‘I intended 
Rob to plow the hill for meadow land. He may as 
well do it this afternoon as any time. Iam going 


to town on business, and I’ll wager that when I 
come back I'll find both you and he out in the 


orchard poring over some book.” 
That afternoon Kate had Rob all to herself to 
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tell him of her plans to earn her way to college 
with him the next year. He laughed at her, but 
when he saw how earnest she was, his boy’s heart 
was touched, and he manfully resolved to help her 
all he could. So they hitched old Grey to the 
spring wagon and went to the woods forloam. This. 
with a load or two from the barnyard, Rob indus- 
triously plowed into the loose, sandy soil, while 
Kate went to the old strawberry bed for plants. 
These were taken up with considerable soil cling- 
ing to their roots. Water was brought from the 
barn well, and by supper time they had planted 
a fine bed ef strawberry plants that looked as 
though they might be persuaded to grow and do 
well. 

All that summer Kate worked her patch, two 
rows every day, one in the early morning, and the 
other after supper. She found it no light task 
with her other work, for the housework on a farm 
is no play, and she was no shirk. She began to 
save her pocket money and sacrificed innumerable 
little nick-nacks, for she thought, “If the berries 
do any good I'll need crates and baskets, and then 
there is the rent for the market stand.”’ 

By fall there was not a weed in her little patch, 
and the runners had put out in every direction. 
Her father playfully said one day, “I guess I’ll 
have to give Kate the farm, for that berry patch 
of hers will yield enough in the spring to supply 
the country round if the plants don’t freeze out 
this winter.” This put Kate to studying the agri- 
cultural papers, and, as a result, late in October 
she hitched old Grey to the spring wagon and 
brought straw from the stack to fill plentifully 
between the plants to keep them from freezing, 
which would also keep the fruit clean and fresh 
from the ground the next spring. 

When the winter passed away, and the spring 
came around again, the patch was white with 
blossoms. Early in the season Rob came in with 
his hand full of luscious fruit, crying, ‘“‘ Here. Sis, 
you'll have to be tending those berries again.” It 
was so early in the season Kate had not thought 
of ripe fruit yet; but the loam and straw, with 
the sun striking the hill all day, had served as 
kind of a hotbed, and there they were. She took 
a pan from the bright array of tinware in the pan- 
try and gathered enough for supper. The next 
morning Kate examined the contents of the little 
box where she had laid away her pocket money, 
and found that by exercising great economy she 
had saved twenty-one dollars and forty cents. 
‘‘Not so bad,” she thought, as she slipped a bright 
five-dollar gold piece into her purse for the crates 
and baskets. 

While in town she drove around to the market- 
house and found that ten cents each market morn- 
ing would secure an outside stand, while twenty- 
five cents would keep her safe from sun and rain. 
She also found there were, as yet, very few 
shipped berries, and these were selling at twenty 
cents per basket. All that week she kept the 
family supplied with berries. By the end of that 
time she found herself with thirty-two nice 
baskets packed in crates ready for market in the 
morning. Old Grey, though it was a very unusual 
thing for him to be fed and hitched by his little 
mistress before daylight, rubbed his head against 
her shoulder and gave a low neigh as she unhitched 
him and climbed into the spring wagon. As Kate 
drove along just at dawn the field daisies looked 
so pretty in the early rose light that she stopped 
and gathered a large bunch, and pinning part at 
her throat she laid the rest with her berries. When 
she reached market she found the outside stands 
would be so warm that she secured one centrally 
located inside. She got a boy, for ten cents, to 
help her with -her crate of berries, and a very 
pleasing picture she made in her neat blue dress, 
fresh white daisies, and large sun hat, with the 
great red berries all around her. Her’s were the 
first home-grown, and easily brought twenty 
cents per basket. 

Presently a lady passed, then returning said, 
‘Will you sell me your daisies? There are many 
flowers in the market, but the bouquets are of all 
colors mixed, while yours are the only flowers all 
of one color.” This gave Kate a hint, and the next 
market day found her with bouquets of crimson, 
white, pink and blue. 

When she drove at ten o’clock into the yard, her 
father was just starting to town to get done some 
repairing about the farm machinery. “ Well, Kate, 
how much did you make ?” he asked, as he helped 
her out with the empty crate. 

Her face lighted with pleasure as she answered, 
“Thad thirty-two baskets, and they brought 








twenty cents per basket; then I sold a bunch of 
daisies for twenty cents, which makes six dollars 
and sixty cents. Then my market expenses were 
thirty-five cents, so I have six dollars and a quar- 
ter.’ Mr. Ramsey smiled as he drew out his 
wallet and handed her a five dollar bill. “I think 
you have earned that for the home supply of last 
week,” he said. 

As Kate went into her room she said, “ Eleven 
dollars and twenty-five cents! I begin to have 
faith that Rob will not go alone to school next 
September.” It was hard work to pick and market 
those berries, but she gathered from half the patch 
one day, and the other half the next. The field 
daisies and the old-fashioned flowers from the 
garden took well in market, until, snugly tucked 
in her little bank, lay two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

That September, when brother and sister started 
for school, there lay between the leaves of Kate’s 
Bible in her trunk a little white strawberry 
blossom. 
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A Queer Fiantatiou. 
S. H. PLATT, M. D. 
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My friend of the many funerals, told of in the: 
April number, had no sooner settled the pure air: 
question to his satisfaction than he found that he 
had fallen heir to'a very queer plantation, the 
chief characteristics of which were that it was 
flexible, sensitive and accumulative. Lest this 
last quality should go too far it had about two and 
a half million sewer outlets, all of which possessed 
a filth-absorbing as well as filth-transmitting 
power, hence they were to be often cleansed. 

A marvel was that every outlet was connected, 
by an automatic, electric reporter, with his own 
private apartments; so thatif even the smallest 
were neglected for but a little time, ring-a-ding- 
ding went the eleciric bell. That was a great. 
annoyance; hence the problem was grappled at, 
once how best to keep the outlet clean. 

By water, was of course the first suggestion. 
But how would that affect the reporting appara- 
tus? He experimented and soon found another 
marvel, namely, that when the cleansing was con- 
genially done, instead of the discordant ring-a- 
ding, there was a charming chime that soothed his 
most tired nerves. This opened a blissful possi- 
bility. Then came the further discovery that 
something seemed very whimsical; for what was 
congenial at one time was just the reverse at 
another. He soon learned that the secret lay in 
the purity and temperature of the water used for 
the cleansing. Impurities made a clanging jangle 
entirely unbearable. When frost was in the 
ground and chillin the air, warmth in the water 
made music, but cold raised a protesting clatter. 
When the earth was parched and the sun-beam 
hot, then cold was welcomed and heat disrelished 
exceedingly. Then came another discovery,—that 
the outlets disliked to be soaked. They were very 
willing to be flushed and even pinched and scraped 
a little, but they were made to carry water, not 
smother init. Hence, he found to keep up pleas- 
ant music at head-quarters, the cleansings must be 
short and more or less completely the reverse of 
the temperature of the conduits themselves. 

Then occurred still another discovery,—that the 
conduits sometimes got tantrums of heat or chill 
that choked them up entirely. After a litile 
experiment he found that if they were hot and 
choked, greater heat in the cleansing fluid would 
pucker them into the right condition; or if cold, a 
stimulating heat for a few minutes, and then a 
dash or two of cold would take the kinks all out, 
when the chorus would report songs of gladness. 

“Oh! I know what it all means,” said cute little 
Mary, who had visited the high school with her 
older sister and heard the class in physiology; ‘it 
means that the’skin has all the millions of pores 
and that the feel in the head is the bells, and that» 
when we wash the pores the water must be pure 
and it must not be just as hot as we are, nor just 
as cold as we are, and—and—” 

«Good for you Mary, go to the head!” shouted 
her big brother Jim. 3 

‘But how about that puckering heat when we 
are hot, and the hot and then cold when we are 
cold? That is what I can’t see into.” 

“ Well,” said the listening mother, “ I guess it is 
that the heat for a while relaxes, that is, loosens 
up all the fibers of the skin, and then the dash of 
cold makes a‘rush of the blood that fills and 
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strengthens it; and the puckering is only meant 
for cases when the surface is hot, but we are not 
really heated all through.”’ 

Were not little Mary and her mother both right? 





Outer Darkness Only. 


The marvellous story of Dr. Samuel Howe and 
Laura Bridgman is well known. This great man 
firmly believed that every human soul, in what- 
ever condition, was a divine spark from God, that 
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HELEN A. KELLER. 


could be kindled by love and patience into a flame 
of intelligent life and knowledge. Through the 
inspiration of that belief he delivered the soul of 
a hapless deaf, dumb and blind girl from its dark, 
still prison house into the light of mental freedom 
and social intercourse. But he did much more 
than this, for his teachings opened the new way 
by which others could continue what he had but 
begun. 

The Perkins Institution for the Blind, at South 
Boston, where Laura lived and was taught, is now 
the home of a bright, happy-hearted, marvel- 
ously gifted child of twelve years, who, at the age 
of nineteen months, became through illness deaf, 
dumb and blind. This girl, Helen A. Keller, is 
taught according to the system (now greatly 
improved) by which Laura was taught, but her 
vivid imagination, her wonderful mental vigor 
and powers, have caused her to progress far more 
rapidly than was even possible with Laura. 
Indeed, not only is she considered an intellectual 
prodigy among those in the same physical condi- 
tion as herself, but among boys and girls of her 
age the world over. She has an extraordinary 
memory, and everything she is taught makes an 
indelible impression on her mind. She studies 
arithmetic, geography, English literature, zoology, 
French, history, ete., and has a wonderful faculty 
for weaving all the facts she learns into stories, 
many of which have been published. By placing 
her fingers over others’ lips, when they are talk- 
ing, she grasps their meaning like a flash. She 
has also learned the telegraphic alphabet, and 
can understand others who communicate with her 
by tapping on her hands. But until quite recently 
the manual or hand alphabet was the only way by 
which she could communicate with others. Now, 
almost entirely through her own tireless efforts 
and boundless enthusiasm, and her faith in the 
possibility of her being able to do what another 
deaf mute has done, she has learned to talk! She 
ean also play the piano and sing, and can run the 
typewriter. Her command of language, spoken 
by hand or mouth or written, is simply wonderful. 
She can talk intelligently on almost any subject, 
and the depth of her understanding and breadth 
of her views always astonish her hearers. She is 
devotedly attached to her Alabama home, to her 
father and mother, her brother and little sister; 
especially to her teachers, who have opened for 
her the gates of knowledge which she so passion- 
ately loves. But a truly beautiful and touching 
attribute in one whom we look on as so unfortu- 
nate, is her sweet sympathy and charity for all 
who suffer or areunfortunate. A notable instance 
of this occurred a year or so ago. Learning of a 
little deaf, dumb and blind boy in Pennsylvania, 
whose parents were in such straightened circum- 











stances as to be unable to send him to school, or to 
eare for him at all, she instituted a sympathetic 
movementin his behalf. Asaresult,almost wholly 
through her own tireless efforts, she has succeeded 
in raising the necessary money for this purpose. 
He is now at South Boston near her, and she helps 
to teach him. 

All honor to the noble men and women whose 
firm belief in the possibiiities of a human soul 
leads them to search out and develop this price- 
less treasure! -All hail to the inspiriting example 
of a life like hers, which has accomplished so 
much through such difficulties! 
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Maryland Yellowthroat’s Reception.* 
ROSE MARY THORNE. 
—> 


Would you like to know what she will wear? A 
most charming gown, I assure you, and here in the 
grove the reception is to be held. Maryland Yel- 
lowthroat and her warbler friends will very 
shortly return from the South, and I will describe 
them to you as I saw them last year. 

The name of the bird, you will notice, in almost 
every case indicates the color of the plumage. 

Listen! Zillup, zillup, zillup! Do you see that 
black beauty, his throat all ablaze? He is Mr. 
Blackburnian, the most brilliant of our warblers. 
Over there is Mr. Black-throated Green swinging 
on the end of the pine branch. We love the pine 
woods, too, and his sweet notes among the mur- 
muring boughs. And here are Mr. and Mrs. Black- 
and-White Creeper, nattily tipping ’round and 
*round that large limb, hunting for the breakfast 
that is hidden away for them in the bark. 

Dainty Blue Yellow-backed, we would like so 
much to see your odd little house with its single 
side entrance, but you build so high we should 
need to fly up to it. Chestnut-sided will have her 
nest in some low brush in the open woods or in 
the orchard, where we can easily look in upon her 
fledglings. 

Ah, Black-throated Blue, we see you balancing 
on the low laurel shrub. You are thinking it is 
just the place to build a nest and rear your little 
ones. Isuppose the patch of velvet on your throat 
is to keep your voice from freezing up, in our 
northern climate, but in spite of that, your kree, 
kree, sounds hoarse. 

That beautiful bird in a black dress with bright 
orange trimmings is Mr. Redstart. See how ner- 
vously he flits from tree to tree, like a veritable 
Martha, cumbered with many cares. Our Canada 
Flyeatcher has forgotten all about his light yel- 
low front and black-necklace, and is anxiously 
looking for a fly. 

Most bewitching of all is the modest little host- 
ess, Maryland Yellowthroat. There she is, hop- 
ping along through the underbrush, curious to 
know everything that goes on about her, yet very 
shy. Look quickly, for in a moment she will duck 





MARYLAND YELLOWTHROAT. 


out of sight. Such ademure little quaker should 
not wear a charming yellow vest, as she does, and 
pencil the eyebrows of her mate. 

Is not this an exquisite group of feathered song- 
sters? I saw these and other warblers in New 
England, last May, just as they arrived from the 
South. They seemed to have made the journey 
together. But in whatever part of the country 
you live, you will see Maryland Yellowthroat, for 
the little bird flies East and West. Her whit-ti-ti 
is heard from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and she, 
with some of her warbler friends, will summer 
near your home. Be sure to look for them as soon 
as the warm bright days come, and seek their 





*The most striking coloring only is brought out in 
this description of the birds. 
one” arrival of the warblers varies with the sea- 











haunts velvet-shod and cladin quiet colors. Then 
the birds will think you are the foliage and not 
fly away. You may bring a field glass, if you have 
one; if not, make use of your bright eyes and 
learn to know the tiny warblers and their sweet 
voices. 

oo 


Outdoor Summer Games. 
HENRY D. TAYLOR, 
—_ 
YARD-SHEEP. 

One of the pleasantest outdoor games to be 
played in the twilight is that called in this vicin- 
ity (Southern Massachusetts) ‘‘Yard-Sheep.” A 
goal is marked out and a post driven in the 
ground. On this post is balanced a stick about 
a foot long, which is called the ‘ gate.” Each 





REDSTART. 


player is furnished with a stout cane with which 
to strike the balanced stick. A goal-tender or 
“man’’ is then chosen, and the rest of the players, 
which may be any number, go off and hide. The 
man counts one hundred and then starts to find 
the sheep, which he is to put in the yard. If he 
spies a player he runs to the goal and calls “ yard- 
sheep for —,” calling the name of the one he 
saw. If, after he sees a sheep, the sheep can reach 
the goal first and knock off the gate, he can run 
off and hide again, while the ‘*man” is replacing 
the gate, for sheep cannot be yarded when the 
gate is off. If the ‘“‘man” goes after sheep in one 
direction, and one of the players can come from 
another and knock off the gate, then the “man” 
must replace the gate before he can catch anyone. 
After a sheep is {yarded a player can release him 
if he can get to the goal before the “man” and 
knock off the gate. If lhe makes a mistake and 
only knocks it a short distance, and the ‘“*man” 
ean get it on again before the sheep get out of 
sight, then he can call for both of them and they 
must come back. When three sheep are yarded 
the game is ended, and the first one caught is then 
the “man.” The ‘“*man’” has to wateh his goal 
pretty sharply while he is looking for the sheep 
so as not to let a sheep steal a march on him. 
When a sheep is in the yard he cannot knock off 
the gate. No one but the “man” can touch the 
gate with his hand; if he does he is caught, and 
must take the place of the ‘*man,” and the game 
commence over again. This is a boys’ game, but 
girls sometimes join in the sport, and seem to 
enjoy it. 
BRANCH-A-LILLA. 

Another popular game at this season of the year 
is called ‘‘ Branch-a-lilla.” This can also be played 
by any number of players, and is particularly a 
country game, for in large towns the boys must 
adjourn to the ontskirts to get a good place to 
play. One is chosen for the ‘‘man,’’ and one for 
the captain, who, with the restof the players, must 
all hide together. There can be no scattering, for 
when one of the players is seen, whether he is 


| recognized or not, all are caught. If quite a num- 


ber are playing it takes an ingenious captain tl 
place them all in a safe hiding place, and move 
them successfully if they are in danger. The man 
counts 500 while the captain is concealing his men 
aud then starts off to find them. If he cannot 
locata them he can call “Hallo if you’re far off, 
whistle if you’re near,” and the captain must com- 
ply with this request, but he can immediately 
change the position of his men if he desires. of 
course he runs great danger of being seen by the 
man while making a change, butif there is a stone 
wall handy, or arise in the ground between the 
“man” and themselves, this can be done success- 
fully, many times. When they are caught the 
captain has to be the man, while a new eaptain 
must be chosen. The man ean only use his call of 
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«‘Hallo,” ete., five times, he is so very careful 
now he calls until he has searched everywhere 
for the hidden boys. 

HOW MANY MILES TO BABYLON ? 

A favorite game with our girls is ‘‘ How many 
miles to Babylon.” A wide, smooth piece of road 
is chosen, and goals marked out on both sides of 
the road. Then bounds are made up and down the 
yoad, and no player must go beyond the bounds. 
One of the girls are chosen to be the ** watchman,” 
who takes her place in the middle of the bounds, 
between the goals, while all the players are assem- 
pled in one of the goals. Then one of the players 
eulls out, ““How many miles to Babylon?” to 
which the watchman replies, ‘*Threescore and 
ten.” The player then asks, “Can we get there by 
eandle light ?’’ to which the watchman can an- 
swer two ways, as she pleases. If she says ‘ Yes, 
if your legs are limber and light,” they must run 
from one goal to the other. If she can catch any 
of them as they run by, they must help her catch 
the rest. If in reply to their question she should 
say, “ Yes and back again,” then they must run to 
the oppposite goal and touch it, and then run back 
to the starting place again. Every one she catches 
must help her until all are caught. Then the 
came must start again, with the first one caught 
for the ‘*‘watehman.” The smaller the girls, the 
less must be the distance between goals, and the 
smaller the bounds. I have seen girls play this 
game by the hour, and seem to be enjoying them- 
selves very much. 
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The Unfolding of a Horse-Chestnut Bud. 
R. E. H. LOWE. 
—~<-__—_ 
Here I am, just as I was last summer, my tiny 
leaflets wrapped in wool and huddled around my 
big flower-bud. I spend the winter resting, so 





people call me “ Resting-bud,” and because I have 
flowers and leaves, too, hidden away under these 
scales that you see on my outside, they call me 
‘*‘Mixed-bud.” _My whole name, then, is ** Mixed 
Resting: bud.” , 

Watch me, now, for a few days, and you will see 
the seales that are glued so tightly over me fall 
back, the short stem that holds my leaves and 
flower-bud will shoot forth, and my leaves will be 
farther apart—one here, another opposite, and my 
second pair just above my first, but alternate with 
it, so that one cannot rob the other of sunshine or 
nourishment. Away out at the end you will see 
my flower-bud. In afew days my stem will have 
lengthened all it can this year, and my next year’s 
buds will form. 

Soon my flower-bud will be full of blossoms, 
each one made just the right shape for the pro- 
boscis of the bumblebee, who loves to rest upon 
my stamens, with his feet extending down between 
the petals, while he sips the sweet honey from my 
nectary. 

But flowers wither and fade. In the fall, when 
the stem that holds all my blossoms breaks off, a 
great black sear will be left; and when the wind 
tears off my leaves, I shall have more scars. But 
Ishall be proudest of the ring scars that appear 
when my bud scales fall off, for each new ring 
sear will indicate the beginning of another year’s 
growth. 




















OUR LIFTLE KROLKS. 
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Millbank’s Memorial Day. 
pe 

“Say, boys,” said Johnny Lewis, indignantly, 
‘my father says we’re not going to have any 
marching this Decoration Day. Since old Captain 
White died, the other war men don’t seem to care 
about things, and say they’re too old.” 

“Then, O, Johnny,” cried his little sister Susy, 
‘‘Jet’s us get up a p’cession.” 

“But we can’t,” said Johnny, “cause we’re not 
vet’rans, and didn’t go to the war.” 

“ But we can carry flowers to put on the soldiers’ 
graves,” said Tommy Lucas, “and Joe can carry 
his drum, and I can play my mouthpiece. And 
we can all carry flags, and ask people for flowers, 
and then march up to the cemetery.” 

Tommy was older than the others, and what he 
said was to them worth considering. 

“Let’s do it,’ said Johnny. 
it asecret. We'll say we want the flowers fora 
good purpose, but you mustn’t any of you tell a 
single soul, and then people will be surprised. 
And we must put flowers on the Southern soldiers’ 
graves, too, ’cause they are our countrymen and 
under the same flag with us, only they were mis- 
taken about slavery. Father says it’s the same as 
if some members of our own family were mistaken 
about something. But it’s all past now, and we 
mustn’t Jet it make any difference to us.” Just 
then the school bell rang and they all filed in. 

Decoration Day at length arrived. It was a 
bright and warm Saturday. Atten o’clock a dozen 
boys and girls from various directions assembled 
on the village green with their arms and aprons 
filled with flowers. 

Not long afterwards old Grandfather Willow, 
who was sitting on the steps of his son’s house, 
thinking sadly yet proudly of old war times, 
looked up a little surprised at the sound of drum, 
and musie of the ‘Star Spangled Banner.’? Then 
when he saw the children marching towards him, 
loaded with flowers, and heard their loud cheers 
for him as an old soldier, he understood. Then the 
simple, kind old man was filled with such a strange 
queer feeling, that I’m afraid he didn’t know what 
he was about. He jumped up, grasped his cane, 
tore off a great armful of lilacs and syringas, and 

joined the procession. Then a big shout went up, 
and the farmers in the field along the way stopped 
their work and smiled. 

Then they went to the three other veterans of 
Millbank in the same way, and they also joined. 

Then the children and old men marched proudly 
on, with colors flying, and the people came to their 
doors and waved their handkerchiefs. 

When they had passed by, Johnny’s mamma, 
and Grandma Willow and several others got 
together in Mrs. Lewis’ big kitchen, and bustled 
around as if they had a great deal to do.} 

After some two hours, the little procession 
returned tired and hungry. When their drum was 
heard up the street, Job, Mrs. Lewis’ “‘ help,” was 
sent out to meet them and invite them to dinner. 

‘*But she doesn’t mean us old men, of course,” 
said Grandfather Willow. 

**Deed she do, sah,” said Job, “she means you- 
uns mos’ ’ticular. An’ you ol’ sogers is to hab a 
room by you’self, so you kin talk ’bout ol’ times, 
and Ian’ ol’ mammy is to wait on you, ’ecause, you 
know, sah, you fought for us black people, an’ Mis’ 
Mary, she tink it fitting.” 

“Well, well,” said Grandfather Willow. “But 
she made a mistake, Job. We must sit with the 
children, for we fought for them, too—those in the 
South as well as in the North—that they might be 
united, and have a country they needn’t ever feel 
ashamed of.” 

“Of course!” said Johnny. “Job, you please go 
right back and tell mamma so. And tell her that 
Ithink the most fitting thing is for you and old 
mammy and us all to sit together and help one 
another to things.” 

Then everybody laughed, and Mrs. Lewis thought 
that was the most fitting way of all. Andso the 
old army veterans, and the black people and the 
children sat atthe long tables together and helped 
one another, at their Memorial Day dinner. 


Big Willie and Little Lena. 


—— 

“O, mamma,” said six-year-old Willie, rushing 
in at the door, “do please come quick, I want to 
show you something.” 

So mamma followed Willie out into the yard. 





“ But let’s all keep | 
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Then Willie put his hand up to his lips, and beck- 
oned mamma to go very quietly. 

Then they tiptoed to the barn door and looked 
in. And this is what they saw. 

Little four-year-old Lena was standing up with 
a book and big ruler in her hand. Right before 
her, leaning against the wall, stood a long row of 
dolls—paper dolls and rag dolls and china dolls, 
big and little, pretty and not pretty. 

‘““Now Arabella Lucinda,” said Lena severely, 
‘you may go to the foot of the class. I’m s’prised 
that you can’t spell ‘cat’ yet. Now spell it after 
me—k-a-t, cat.” 

‘*Hush,” whispered mamma, as Willie almost 
laughed out loud. ‘‘We mustn’t let little sister 
see us langhing at her.” ° 

As they went away Willie said, with his most 
grown-up air, “O, isn’t the little thing cunning, 
mamma! DidIever used to act like that when I 


was a kid?” 
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An Alphabet Puzzle. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 
—[— 

The letters of the alphabet are represented by 
the numbers from one to twenty-six. A certain 
number is taken to represent A, and then the 
alphabet is made complete by counting a certain 
number from A to B, and then counting this same 
number for each successive letter. Put your 
alphabet in a circle, and then you will easily study 
out the arrangement of the numbers. The follow- 
ing interesting paragraph will also assist you in 
solving the puzzle. Compare the letters carefully 
with the numbers and you will find a key to start 
from. Then send in your answers—(1) the arrange- 
ment of the alphabet, and (2) the paragraph trans- 
lated into words instead of numbers. The prizes 
will consist of $3, a year’s subscription to the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, @ scrap and card 
album worth $1, a Columbian souvenir spoon, 
worth 75 cents, a jackknife or penknife. Answers 
should be addressed to ‘* Puzzle Editor,’ AMERI- 
AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette Place, New 
York, and should reach us by June Ist, at latest. 

THE NEW ALPHABET IN USE. 

18 10 21 — 21511 21 — 248 21 13 15 16 211418 — 19 26 
181021 — 231415182116 — 13181182113 — 1513 
21 4 21 11 18 21 16 —118— 18 10 21 —13 19 21— 18159 21 
1 14 16 —6 17—18 10 21—13 1 9 21i— 24 8 19 11 21 13 13—1 13 
18 10 21--24 8 21 13 15 16 21 14 18.14 19-9 1 14—7 1019 15 13 
15 1421 4 155-15 6 4 21—26 19 8—18 10 21—19 26 26 15 11 21 
19 26- -248 21 13 15 16 21 14 18--11 1 14—6 21--21 4 21 11 18 2116 
21511 21 — 248 21 13 15 16 21 1418. — 10 21 —519 21 13 
15141819 — 192626151121 — 7151810 — 181021 
24 8 21 13 15 16 21 14 18—1 14 16—18 10 21 15 8—18 21 8913 
19 26 —19 26 26 15 11 21—21 12 24 15 8 21—19 14— 18 1021 
1319 21 16117. — 1514 11113 21 — 181021 
24 8 21 13 15 16 21 14 18—8 21 13 15 5 14 13—19 8--16 15 21 13 
198 6 21 11 19 9 2113 23 1416421 18 19 
211221811151321 — 181021 — 26 231411181519 1413 
1926 — 101513 — 192626151121 — 198 — 1513 
8 21 919221 16-- 26 8 19 9—15 18—18 10 21—16 23 18 15 2113 


} 19 26-—-10 15 13 — 2419 13 15 18 15 19 14 — 1310144-—- 621 
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18 10 21 21511 21 

24 8 2113 15 16 21 1418 16 23 815145 18 10 21 

8 21911514 16 218 — 19 26 — 18 10 21—18 21 8 9—26 198 

710 15 11 10—6 19 18 102—7 21 8 21—21 4 21 11 18 21 16. 
THE FEBRUARY PRIZE WINNERS. 

1, Georgina Bennett, New Jersey, $3; 2, Lizzie 
M. Leslie, Vermont, $2; 3, Daisy G. Fife, Virginia, 
$1; 4, Mrs. Anna B. Hawkins, Missouri, book; 5, 
L. M. Reese, Missouri, book. Nearly two thousand 
lists were received, the competitors ranging from 
nine years of age upward, and a surprising num- 
ber of little folks came within one and two points 
of reaching the prize number. The kind words of 
appreciation for this puzzle and for the AGRICUL- 
TURIST, found on many lists, were especially 
gratifying. 

ANSWERS TO THE FEBRUARY PUZZLE. 

Hawaii, Moscow, Cardiff, Leicester, Hull, Cape 
Fear, Kilkenny, Newtown, Mobile, Chili, Servia, 
Turkey, Pekin, Natal, Warsaw, Dublin, Connought, 
Panama, Pike’s Peak, Adelaide, Coco Nor, New 
Zealand, Tunis, Toulouse, Alaska, Devil’s Lake, 
Newmarket, Barea, Lizard Point, 7 Elizabeth, 
Three Rivers, Florida, Cork, Bath, Manitou, Da- 
mascus, New Guinea, Madrid, Hatteras, Holyhead, 
Beyrout (or Beirut), Manilla. 
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Here is a good farm problem for our boys to puz- 
zle their brains over: What is the increase from 
one cow in ten years, supposing she have a heifer 
calf each year and all her offspring the same, each 
to be two years old when she has the first calf? 

The buildings and grounds at the World’s Fair 
are to be lighted by 92,000 electric lights, requiring 
15,000,000 feet of insulated wire to distribute the 
current. 
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South-Western Farming. 


In all the South-West there is much of rich soil, 
and vegetable growth is very rank, when other 
egnditions are favorable. The lack for crops is 
rainfall properly distributed. Then there is much 
of the time that a strong wind is blowing and this 
causes rapid evaporation. Naturally the soil 1s of 
such nature as to well retain the moisture. The 
problem for the farmer to solve is to select such 
plants as will not be making their growth in mid- 
summer, or have such drouth-resisting powers 
that they are not seriously affected by the partial 
lack of moisture. This is necessarily true of all 
kinds of vegetable growth, whether on the ranch, 
farm, or in garden or orchard. The studious 
farmers make the most money in the bad or off 
years. Of course there are other reasons than til- 
lage for this, but it has much to do with it. As 
showing what may be done, look at the richly fer- 
tilized and thoroughly cultivated small plats to 
be found on thousands of farms, where failure is 
unknown. How can this be extended over the 
farm ? 

Now the first thing in this newest Oklahoma, or 
any other new field, would naturally be, thorough 
preparation for the plants and the best after-cul- 
ture. But in the very nature of the case this can- 
not be done. The new settler must first produce 
from the soil the means, largely for its improve- 
ment. Then he has to learn largely by experience, 
what crops are best adapted to the conditions, and 
also the preparation and tillage especially adapted 
to his peculiar soil and climate. So the first years 
must be largely experimental, and the ever recur- 
ring years, will still find additional problems to 
solve. The soil is broken in May and June, and 
allowed to lie without crop till the September 
re-plowing for wheat. Where a crop is grown the 
re-plowing could not be done until October and 
November, the wheat seeding being finished 
except in rare cases by December 5th. As the 
land is largely covered with mesquite and grama 
grass there is not the close stiff sod as with blue 
stem or bunch grass, and it quickly rots and is 
easily torn to pieces. Some ground that was 
broken in May and on which a crop of Kaffir corn 
grew, has been cut twice with the disc, lapping 
one-half, which leaves the surface level. The 
dises were set at as great an angle as possible, to 
throw the soil, then three horses were put on a 
sixty tooth steel frame lever harrow with the teeth 
set well forward, that it might tear the ground as 
much as it would, and the field gone over twice. It 
was then re-plowed eight inches deep with a three 
horse stirring plow, and harrowed again. It is 
best to follow plowing with a harrowing, that the 
surface may be left fine to prevent escape of mois- 
ture and formation of clods. Then several days 
elapsed before anything more was done, and the 
slight freezing and thawings helped crumble any 
tough portions, and to disintegrate the roots. 
Double discing and double harrowing was given it 
again, and it was pronounced by passers-by as 
fine as an old garden. A portion of this was for 
vegetable and fruit garden, and after a few days, 
furrows for small fruit plants were opened up with 
the stirring plow, and plantings made, and will be 
as opportunity offers. It was the intention to plant 
during December, but the month was too wet and 
eold. The first half of January was very fine for 
all kinds of outdoor work. Sod breaking for oats 
and other crops was in progress. Wherever fall 
and winter breaking has to be used, it ought to be 
thoroughly cut with the disc, and pulverized, 
though not so deeply as for corn. Then grain 
should be sown in February for best results, 
though it may do well as late as April first. Expe- 
rience in a somewhat similar locality in central 
Kansas, in a very dry year, with numerous chinch 
bugs, was that only February sown oats were 
profitable. With a fair season, doubtless later 
sowings would have done equally as well. Enough 
has already been seen in this first crop season, and 
in the wheat now growing, to show us that thor- 
ough preparation for the crop will pay. The first 
field of wheat drilled in this section, was done 
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without any preparation except common harrow- 
ing of June broken sod. It is about a three-fourths 
stand, and does not look nearly so well as that 
drilled a month later, on ground well disced and 
harrowed. J.M. RICE, Blaine Co., Oklahoma. 
—— 
The Cuban Negro. 


Thirteen years ago the Cuban negro obtained his 
liberty. His slavery over, freedom spread her 
charms before him, and dazzled his senses with 
future possibilities. Though still maintaining an 
outward show of respect for his former master, he 
now inwardly hates him, and cherishes a desire to 
thwart and misconstrue the government of the 
Spaniard, who, while employing the descendant 
of Ham as his principal labor factor, nevertheless 
is aware of his prejudice and is constantly guard- 
ing his interests against 1t. 

The misruie and extortion of the Spanish offi- 
cials, almost all of whom are appointed from the 
home government at Madrid, have produced a 
bitter feeling of opposition and jealousy from both 
native Cubans and the colored population, and the 
result of this is slowly but surely developing a 
dangerous sentiment, which it is feared will one 
day find vent in another bloody revolution. 

Ignorance is the most striking feature of this 
negro. He is totally unprogressive, being content 
to live in astate of poverty. and with such bois- 
terous amusement as is afforded by a native fan- 
dango or the effect of a little aguadiente. I use 
the qualifying adjective “ little’ ina literal sense, 
for, strange to say, it is very rarely one sees the 
negro intoxicated. No matter how hard he works, 
just enough liquor to rinse out the mouth is all he 
uses. A rough joke will place him on good terms 
with a stranger at once, but beware of arousing in 
him even a small feeling of attachment, for he 
will immediately try to borrow or beg whatever 
strikes his faney; and he is not over particular 
about appropriating loose articles which may be 
within reach. 

Though the dusky native is a hard worker when 
work becomes a necessity to him—and this is only 
after the last dollar is gone—he will by no means 
consent to be tyrannized, and willstand and argue 
a point with his employer with the obstinacy of a 
lawyer. If anew method of labor is shown him, 
such is his conservatism that he will return to his 
old time practice on the first opportunity. While 
working hard nothing keeps the negro in such 
good humor as a bit of horseplay, and the little 
time lost in this habit is more than compensated 
in the increased energy of the labor. 

EDMUND PARKER, Havana, Cuba. 
ip 


The Swamp of New York State. 


There is a district in New York State lying be- 
tween Fort Edward and Whitehall, in Washington 
county, where is grown the greater part of the 
seed potatoes used in Long Island. It is named 
“The Swamp.” The origin of this name seems to 
have been the marshy nature of the ground, which 
is for miles as flat as a pancake, and during the 
late fall and winter is continually covered with 
water and ice. The soil is peculiarly adapted to 
the growth of potatoes. It consists of a black 
loam, or muck. Part of the ground, extending 
further to the north of the county, is of a heavier 
nature, having been more recently reclaimed 
from forest tracts. The latter soil seems naturally 
suited to the growth of corn and also potatoes. On 
the hilly part considerable quantities of hay are 
raised. “The Swamp” embraces among its deni- 
zens, some of the most enterprising farmers in 
Northern New York. One in particular whom we 
have in view, and who is a careful reader of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, has adopted the most 
recent methods of farm building construction. He 
has a large silo, which his yield of corn is capable 
of filling; the cow stable is built on the most im- 
proved plan, the manure falling into the cellar 
below. This gentleman is of the opinion that in 
addition to promoting the health of the cows and 
their yield of milk, ensilage, after it has become 
manure, makes a first-rate fertilizer, and stimu- 
lates the growth of the potato crop considerably, 
and he uses it all for that purpose. 

On account of the soft nature of the ground it is 
impossible to commence working it until the end 
of April or the beginning of May. The potato seed 
used is of the size of an ordinary hens egg, and is 
planted whole. The Aspinwall potato planter is 
used by the most enterprising farmers. The tubers 
ripen in this locality about the end of September. 
A potato hook is used to lift them, and because of 








the very light nature of the soil the greatest care: 
has to be exercised in the digging, so that none of 
the tubers may be covered up. The method adopted 
is to turn the hook around with a sharp jerk, thus 
throwing the potatoes well behind the digger, 
rendering covering up almost an impossibility, 
Probably some of the neatest and fastest potato. 
diggers are found in this locality. The tubers are 
stored by the side of the Champlain canal, which 
runs close by, each farmer in the district having a 
store-house. A boat is hired by one party for the 
conveyance of several of the neighbors’ yields, 
along with his own, and they club together in 
paying the expense connected with the trans- 
portation of the potatoes to the New York market, 
The boats generally lie in Atlantic Basin docks, 
Brooklyn, while the farmer who goes as salesman 
finds a market for them. <A goodly portion of 
them are bespoken previous to their arrival, but 
sometimes it takes well on to March of the follow- 
ing year before a crop can be fully disposed of, 
The varieties grown are Early Rose, which 1s fast 
going out of date; Hebron, Peerless and Peach 
Blow. It may be stated that the last three or four 
seasons have been very unremunerative, the yield 
having been much smaller than that of previous 
years. Dairying is also carried on to a consider- 
able extent, there being a creamery situated near 
Smith’s Basin depot, of the Delaware & Hudson 
railroad, from which large quantities of cream 
are shipped for Saratoga and Troy during the 
summer. ALEX. WALLACE, Washington Co., N. Y. 
a 
Farm Labor in China, 

The farm help can be had in China at a very low 
figure. The laborer hires himself, or herself, out 
for a certain period, and his value is regulated 
according to the season. I may add here that this 
is the first case of similarity between America 
and China that [have ever come across. During 
harvest time a good man gets from ten to fifteen 
cents per day, or from seventy cents to one dollar 
and five cents per week. This is including board, 
of course. On ordinary occasions, when employed 
by the month, one dollar and a half to two dollars 
is considered a good amount. When an agricul- 
tural laborer binds himself with a one year’s con- 
tract to work for a certain man, his wages hover 
around twelve dollars for the entire period. There 
is coolie labor in America, but none of the wages 
paid are as low as this. The reason is simple. The 
cost of living is greater in the United States than 
itisin China. A man who works for twelve dol- 
lars a year pays about fifty copper cash during 
that period for house rent. This is equal to about 
five cents inour money. His dress costs him but 
two dollars a year, if, indeed, that much, and a 
man can be well dressed from that sum. If the 
laborer has no family, he may manage to save a 
little. A man who saves three or four dollars a 
year does fairly well, but the majority live from 
hand to mouth, and their whole life is a hard 
struggle to keep the hungry wolf from the door. 

FRANK J. WISSNER, Shangai, China. 
: —— 
Crops in Colorado. 


We had fine weather all winter. The farmers” 
have put in their spring wheat. Our land gener- 
ally produces from forty to fifty bushels of wheat 
to the acre, and from sixty to eighty bushels of 
oats. We raise corn, barley, potatoes, buckwheat 
and rye, but the staple erep is alfalfa, which we 
cut three times, and averages two tons to the acre. 
The first crop is the best for horses, and the second 
and third cutting for cattle. This hay brings seven 
dollars per ton. We farm altogether by irrigation. 
Weget our water through a eanal from the Dolores 
river, which is located ten miles from the valley. 
There are two irrigating canals leading to the 
valley. One of these canals runs through a cut 
half a mile long, sixty feet deep, and twenty feet 
wide. The other one runs through a tunnel a mile 
long, twenty feet wide and ten feet deep. It took 
about two years to complete these canals. We sell 
everything by the pound instead of by the bushel. 
Wheat and oats are worth a dollar and a half per 
hundred; potatoes are the same. 

A. C. THOMAS, Montezuma Co., Col: 
—— 


Silk on the Pacific Coast. 


Petaluma is becoming quite a manufacturing: 
city. The only silk factory on the Pacific coast is 
located here, the buildings are just finished, and 
two or three hundred operatives will be engaged 
in weaving and spinning and winding silk. We' 
have also a good woolen mill, a boot and shoe fac-- 
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tory, extensive fruit canneries, a large incubator 
factory, and now a committee has been appointed 
to select a site for a starch factory. Thus we are 
assured of one more manufacturing enterprise for 
our lively and wideawake city. 
M. E. HARFORD, Sonoma Co., Cal. 
eee eo 
Trinidad Grasses. 


Here, as in nearly all parts of South America, is 
produced a large quantity of alfalfa or lucerne; 
two, and sometimes three, crops per year. The soil 
isarich, brownish color and very fertile, and gives 
an excellent yield. A greater amount of grasses 
might be produced by South American farmers, if 
only they had the knowledge which every farmer 
should possess who owns fine stock, so. that he 
may know the nature of the herbs and grasses, 
and the best adapted ground for cultivating them. 
The scientific farmer will walk carefully through 
his camp, and note the grasses growing on its sur- 





Farm Values in New England. 


The numerous accounts concerning the great 
depreciation in value of farming lands in New 
England consist of two elements, one true and the 
other false; either of which appears to our view 
according to the light in which we examine the 
subject. It is true that there are many farms in 
New England, which can now be bought for less 
than one-third the price that was paid for them 
25 years ago, but it is not safe to assume thereby, 
that their respective values have decreased. On 
the contrary, it is often the case that they have 
very materially increased. Few writers, when 
treating of the matter, take into consideration the 
difference between the real and apparent value of 
a farm, and are, in consequence, led into error. 
They assume that the value of a tract of land 
must be identical with its valuation, when, in 
fact, it is very seldom that suchisthecase. There 
are few classes of property, the valuation of which 





be realized by a proper cultivation of the farm is 
the same that it was 25 years ago, it follows that 
the real value of the farm has not decreased. On 
the contrary, since the price of farm products has 
decreased, the real value of the farm must have 
increased in alike proportion. Certainly its pro- 
ductive capacity has been increased. Hence, the 
so-called depreciation is not, and has not been, 
one of value, but of a fictitious and highly exag- 
gerated valuation, which could be produced only 
by an abnormal condition of affairs. 
C. O. ORMSBEE, Washington Co., Vt. 
ee 
Working a Cotton Plantation. 


A plantation of 600 acres of cotton must employ 
at least seventy-five able bodied men and women 
to make the crop, and all of the children of these 
to aid in the picking, say 100 in all. The prepara- 
tion, cultivating and harvesting cover the entire 
year, from January to January. The expense 
never stops. The thir- 





face. Thus, for in- 
stance, if the land be 
covered with butter- 
cup and its kindred, 
then be sure the land 
is of a wet and cold 
nature; on the’ other 
hand, if the land con- 
tains sweet, vernal 
grasses, wood betony, 
rattle, and stinging 
nettle, the ground is 
sure to be of a warm 
and productive soil. If 
the land grows prim- 
rose, oxlip, mallow, 
moss, and wax thistle, 
then be sure that the 
land is poor and light; 
while the dock, the 
cotton, and Carolina 
thistle revel in rich 
and heavy loam. Thus 
nature has given us 
landmarks to tell the 
class of soil, if we only 
use our eyes to see 
them. The price of 
the alfalfa, of course, 
depends much upon 
the quantity in the 
market, or on the last 
year’s production: 
Generally the price 
ranges from $1.20 to 
$1.80 per 100 pounds. 
The production of hay 
on Trinidad island can- 
not be less than 10,000 
tons. During my four 
and one-half years in 
South America, I have 
not seen any of the 
haystacks so fantiliar 
to the rambler when 
going through the 
country in England 
and France. There is 
certainly not much to 
see of their conveyance, 
the most conspicuous 
parts of it are standing 
ten feet high, with 
tires eight inches wide. 
In place of shafts, a 
twelve-foot pole comes from under the body of the 
cart, where it is permanently fixed. At the front 
end is a cross-piece, Which is slightly hollowed out 
on the under side, in two places, where the bul- 
locks’ heads are attached, for drawing the cart. The 
oxen to-day are still paramount in parts of South 
America, as the means of locomotion, where 
heavy loads over bad country ground have to be 
carried and speed is of no consequence. The usual 
rate of traveling with these animals, loaded or not, 
is the modest three to four miles an hour. In 
places where the railroad has not yet penetrated, 
the bullock cart is used for transporting travelers 
across country. For merchandise transportation, 
sometimes as many as eight or ten bullocks are 
attached to a cart, six being the average number. 
(Our lifelike illustration, engraved after a photo- 
gxraph, represents a view of a haying scene on the 
island of Trinidad, and how the alfalfa hay is 
carted from the field to the storing shed.] 
F. W. N. KING, Trinidad, S. A. 











CARTING ALFALFA HAY ON TRINIDAD. 


ty-five or forty families 
are provided, free of 
charge, with dwellings, 
fuel, and a garden spot, 
usually half an acre of 
the best land. The 
dwellings cost from 
$165 to $400. A mule or 
a horse, or a pair of 
them, at a cost of $150 
to $225, farm imple- 
ments, ete. Each fam- 
ily, to begin with, costs 
the planter from $315 
to $625. The loss of the 
rental on fifteen to 
twenty-five acres of 
land for gardens, and 
several hundred cords 
of wood for fuel, are 
never considered ir 
calculating cost. Each 
laborer is furnished, on 
aceount, weekly ra- 
tions; five pounds of 
pork, one peck of meal, 
one quart of molasses, 
and two plugs of to- 
bacco; shoes, clothing, 
ete.. when necessary ; 
also hay, corn, ete., for 
teams. Although this 
ration is small and 
coarse, the expense is 
great, when the num- 
ber to be fed is consid- 
ered. Meat alone, at 
present prices, will 
foot up quite a sum, 
including allowanee 
for the children.- Two 
thonsand pounds of 
meat per month will 
be required, or 24,000 
pounds per year, which 
amounts to $2,760 per 
year for meat alone. 
Any one may easily 
figure out the expense ; 
few can guess the prob- 
able result at the end 
of the season’s work. 
The negro never has 
anything, and must be 





is so arbitrarily fixed, and so wholly at variance | furnished every year. If he makes any money out 


with the intrinsic value, as in the case of real 
estate, and especially throughout New England. 
The real value of a farm is, or should be, calecu- 
lated by its productive capacity, and is such a 
sum as, when placed at interest for one year, will 
amount to a sum equal to the net profit which 
may reasonably be expected to be derived from 
the farm during the same time. And to find the 
true value of a farm, we have only to ascertain 
the average annual profit which may be derived 
from it by its cultivation, and calculate the princi- 
pal, the annual interest of which will be the same. 

A certain farm produces crops which sell for 
$150, above all expenses, including seed, labor and 
all incidentals. Hence, according to the above 
rule, its value is $2,500, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is valued by its owner at $4,000. Twenty- 
five years ago it. would produce no more, and 
hence its true value was no greater, but its valua- 
tion was then $10,000. Now, since the net profit to 


of the year’s labor, it is paid to him in cash, and 
soon spent. When compelled to pay cash to the 
stores for his supplies, he will live and flourish on 
less than any race I have ever seen; but when fur- 
nished by the planter, he will require more than 
any other class. The old ex-slaves are steady, 
reliable workers; the younger generation of men 
are inveterate gamblers, and very unreliable. 
Southern penitentiaries are crowded with negroes, 
nearly all of them born and raised in freedom. 
Plantation life is growing obnoxious to the young 
men and women, and they are congregating in the 
cities and villages, where their small earnings 
may be spent in display. 
W. E. COLLINS, Issaquena Co., Miss. 

Helps the Hired Man.—I am a subscriber to the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, for I cannot afford to 
be without a paper from which so much benefit is 


derived by the hired man. 
PARKER KNAPP, Delaware Co., N. Y. 
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Machine Whitewashing.—S. K. Bailey, Cum- 
berland Co., Me.: Anyone who desires to apply 
whitewash in this way has only to use a hand 
pump or even a large garden syringe with a mod- 
erately tine rose to spread the wash as it is forced 
out of the pump. The whitewash is, of course, 
made the same as when applied witha brush. We 
think your hand pump will answer the purpose 
very well, but we do not think you will make as 
neat a job of whitewashing as you would witha 
brush, but try it_and see. 





Grass and Grapevines.— Miles Barns, Clinton 
Co., Pa.: We fear that it will be too late in the 
season for sowing grass seed for improving your 
meadow this season by the time the present num- 
ber of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST reaches 
you. But you can sow seed on the thin spots and 
harrow or rake it in during the month of Septem- 
ber, then the grass will become well established 
for the following season. Whenever grass dies 
out in patches on old meadows and pastures it is 
an excellent plan to scatter fresh seed over these 
bare spots, adding a little manure or commercial 
fertilizer to give the young plants a vigorous 
start in life, after which they will take care of 
themselves. 
out over the greater part of the field it is better to 
plow up, cultivate for a season or two, and then 
seed down again, but a little fresh seed and patch- 
ing annually will often prolong the useful life of 
an old meadow. The only thing to be done with 
your winter-killed grapevines is to cut them down 
to the live wood belo, either before or after the 
new shoots have appeared. 





Sea Beans.—Mrs. Julia Westell, Brevard Co., 
Fla.: There are a large number of shrubs and 
climbing plants native of the sea coast of Florida 
and the West Indies bearing large bean-like fruit, 
which are known under the general name of “sea 
beans,”’ because where they fall into the sea they 
are washed up along the coast and thrown on 
shore by the waves. Almost every visitor to the 
tropics gather specimens of these beans, and when 
polished and mounted they are used as charms or 
ornaments, but of late years they have become 
almost too plentiful to be reckoned as a curiosity. 
The seeds of the Eutada scandens are probably the 
most abundant, as they are produced in a woody 
pod four feet or more in length, and is common in 
both the East and West Indies, as well as in the 
Islands of the Pacific. If you will send us speci- 
mens of the beans you desire named, with a brief 
description of the plants from which you gather 
them, we will try to give their botanical names. 





Remedy for Striped Bugs.—F. Park, Suffolk 
Co., N. Y., writes us: The bugs that destroy our 
cucumber and squash vines need no longer be 
dreaded. I never knew them so troublesome as 
they were three years ago; they did not come in 
pairs or by the dozen, but simply in swarms. I 
inspected my vines one morning and found them 
literally covered with bugs, and that before the 
second pair of leaves were as large as the seed 
leaves. I at once applied a weak solution of Paris 
green, one-fourth of a teaspoonful in a pail of 
water. The next morning the only evidence of 
bugs was the dead that lay thickly around. At 
their next appearance I repeated the dose, which 
was sufficient for the season. 
remedy every year since, with the same results. 





Witch-Hazel.—S. Beekman, Kent Co., Del.: The | 


large, straggling indigenous shrub known almost 


everywhere as witch-hazel (Hamamelis virginica), | 


does not belong to the same family of plants as 
the common hazel- nut (Corylus), although the 
leaves of the two are somewhat similar in size 
and shape. The witch-hazel has very small yellow 
flowers, in little axillary clusters, appearing late 
in autumn after frosts have killed the leaves of 
most kinds of deciduous trees and shrubs. The 
flowers remain on the plants nearly all winter, 
and despite the cold, they usually appear as bright 
as when first opened. The fruit, however, does 


Of course when the grass has died | 








I have tried the | 





not mature until twelve months later, or during 
the next fall or early winter. We do not know 
when, or by whom, the name “ witch-hazel” was 
siven to this shrub, but it is said to have been de- 
rived from the fact that its twigs were formerly 
employed as divining rods, to indicate the position 
of hidden springs of water, or deposits of precious 
metals. But the twigs of the peach, and other 
kinds of trees, have been used for the same pur- 
pose, and with just as unsatisfactory results. 





Hot-Beds vs. Forcing Houses.— Market Gar- 
dener, Orange Co., N. Y.: If trucking is to be done 
on a large scale, hot-beds are expensive. For early 
plants, put up the sashes in the form of a green- 
house, which will make a house nine feet in 
width, and, allowing two feet for a path through 
the center, will give a bed on each side three and 
one-half feet in width. This may be heated by a 
brick flue under one bench, or by an ordinary 
stove, sufficient for cauliflower or cabbage plants. 
For a truck farm of 100 acres it will pay to heat 
with hot water, using a self-feeding boiler. If the 
flue is used, the bench over it should be used for 
tomato or egg plants, and the other side for cab- 
bage and cauliflower. This is far more economical 
than a hot-bed, so far as the first cost is concerned. 
But the great saving is in labor, which can all be 
done on rainy days, while the hot-bed will need 
attention at the same time that other work is 
pressing on the farm. Another feature is that the 
work of pricking out the plants is better done in 
the house where one can stand up to the work, 
which cannot be done in the hot-bed. 





Turkey Gobbler with Roup.—J. F., Jamesburg, 
N. J.: Inject equal parts of water and bromo- 
echloralum into the nostrils, and wash the head, 
mouth and throat with the same. Give a dose of 
eastor oil, about two tablespoonfuls, and after it 
has had time to operate, administer three two- 
grain quinine pills twice a day, night and morn- 
ing, until the bird greatly improves, using the 
diluted bromo-chloralum twice daily during the 
treatment. As soon as a marked improvement is 
noted, reduce the amount of quinine two grains a 
day until the use ceases altogether. Feed on 
nourishing food, seasoned with cayenne pepper 
during the treatment, using enough of the pepper 
to give the food a warm taste. 

Significance of Earlobes. — Charles Heller, 
Bucks Co., Pa.: The earlobe in fowls as it is 
sometimes ealled, varies somewhat in shape, but 
much more in color. The variation in shape is 
from a circle to an ellipse; in color, from red to 
pure white. There is something peculiar about 
the color, which we have often noticed, and that 
is the relation between color and prolificacy. The 
great egg-producing breeds are the Leghorns, 
Andalusians, Minoreas, Hamburgs, Spanish, and 
the like, and they all have white earlobes. Most 
of the great layers have earlobes of this color, 
while most of the poorer layers have red earlobes. 
There are, it is true, exceptions to this rule, but 
they are not numeroug. One dare hardly assert 


| that there is any necessary connection between 


the color of the earlobe and the prolificacy of a 


| fowl. There does not seem to be any physiological 


reason for such a connection. But facts are facts, 
even if the facts prove nothing more than an in- 
teresting coincidence, and the facts are that most 
of the great laying breeds have white earlobes. 
We may call it a toincidence, but it may be some 
guide in selecting a breed of fowls for laying. 
Importance of a Thoroughbred Male. — R. 
Prince, Polk Co., Minn.: Even if you keep dung- 
hill hens, try a thoroughbred male to breed from. 
Select him with reference, first, to the object you 


have in view, and secondly, to the color you pre-- 


fer. Suppose you wish to produce eggs, do not buy 
a Dorking or an Indian Game male, for you can do 
much better with a Leghorn or a Hamburg. Sup- 
pose you wish white chickens, then choose a 
white male ef the breed you have selected, or one 
as near white as you can get if there happens to 
be no white variety of the breed. The first cross 
of a thoroughbred male upon a flock of dunghill 
hens will astonish the one who has never seen it 
tried. The long-continued breeding of the male 
to certain characteristies, external and internal, 
has made him prepotent, and his half-blood de- 
scendants will strongly take after him. In some 
eases the half-blood progeny, if the colors of the 
male and female were similar, will be so like the 


sire that, at a little distance, it will take an expert 





to see that the chickens are cross-breds. A close 
scrutiny will reveal the mixed ancestry. But not 
only is this true of the outward characteristics, 
those that are seen, it is, also, true of the inward 
characteristics. The cross-breds will have, to a 
large extent, the disposition, the habits of laying, 
or taking on flesh, of their thoroughbred parent. 
The power of a thoroughbred male to transmit 
his characteristics makes him a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the owner of a flock of underbred fow!s, 
and he can well afford to pay the price the male 
will cost. 





The Largest Farm.—J. N. Smith, London, Eng.: 
The largest thoroughly worked farm in the United 
States, of which we have any knowledge, is that 
of Gen. John A. Bidwell, Chico, Cal. It contains 
forty thousand acres, of which six hundred are in 
grapes, seven hundred in peaches, three hundred 
in almonds, and several hundred in other kinds of 
fruits. The remainder is devoted to wheat raising. 
There are larger tracts of land owned by indivia- 
uals, but they are not entirely under cultivation. 





Tea Culture.—L. Vreeland, Lee Co., Ala.: No one 
questions the adaptation of the tea plant to the 
climate and soil of the States in the latitude of 
Alabama, but there is a question in regard to 
cost of gathering and preparing the leaves for 
market. At the present price of labor for such 
work, it does not appear probable that tea can 
be produced in this country at a profit, so long 
as we have to compete with the cheap labor of 
China and Japan. We will either have to pay 
more for tea, or less for laborers, before such in- 
dustries can flourish in the United States. 





Begonia Seed.—F. McRoe, Monmouth Co., N. J.: 
It is quite probable that the cause of your failure 
to make begonia seed grow, was the covering them 
with fine soil, for, as a rule, such minute seeds 
should not be covered at all, but merely scattered 
over the surface, for the water applied will sink 
them deep enough to insure germination. To in- 
sure an equable degree of moisture, a pane of glass 
may be placed over the pot or box in which the 
seeds are sown. The plants at first will make a 
very slow growth, and considerable care is re- 
quired to give them the requisite amount of water 
and not disturb their roots. The soil should not 
be saturated with water, but merely kept moist. 
In our experience, begonia seeds germinate very 
freely and in a few days after sowing, but it will 
try one’s patience to bring the plants along toa 
blooming size, for an hour’s negleet may ruin all, 
and perhaps when you least expect it. 





Cauliflower Seed.—N. Colby, Elkhart Co., Ind.: 
Cauliflower seed is not grown on Long Island. 
The cauliflower finds a congenial home on Long 
Island, where it is probably grown more cheaply 
than in any other locality in this country. But the 
seed used is all from Europe, largely from Den- 
mark. Seeds grown on the Pacific coast have been 
tried, but, so far as: we can learf, they have not 
proved a success. 


Seedling Wistarias.—J. Marks, Ocean Co., N.J.: 
Old and well-established plants of the Chinese 
wistaria usually produce seed in great abundance , 
and if gathered and kept in a cool rodm over win- 
ter and then sowed early in spring, it will grow 
almost or quite as readily as the common garden 
bean. The seed pods of the Chinese species burst 
open in the fall and the seeds are widely scattered; 
consequently, if wanted for propagation, they 
must be gathered as soon as fully mature, or when 
the pods show signs of opening. The pods of our 
native species remain on the plants all winter, 
only opening and seattering the seeds at the ap- 
proach of warm weather in spring, and they may 
be collected at any time during the winter, if 
wanted. There is a bare possibility of raising a 
better variety from seed than any now in cultiva- 
tion, but that is as much as we can say for your 
encouragement. 





Filbert Sprouts. — L. Meunch, Bucks Co., Pa.: 
The numerous sprouts that spring up around the 
main stems of filbert trees must be removed at 
least once in a season, but it would be better if 
they were cut away two or three times, for if they 
are allowed to grow the plants will not become 
trees, but instead a clump of bushes. This habit 
of all the varieties of the filbert to throw up 4 
great number of sprouts from the base of their 
stems is certainly very annoying, and increases 
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the cost of cultivation, but we do not know how it 
can be avoided, or how the sprouts can be sup- 
pressed, except by cutting them away by hand, 
and the operation repeated as often as necessary. 
That all who plant filberts do not attend to this 
matter, is quite evident, from the unsightly clumps 
to be seen in many private gardens and nurseries. 





Quince Trees. — Cc. W. King, Middlesex Co., 
Mass.: You might regraft your quince trees with 
pears, but not with apples, for the union between 
stalk and graft would scarcely be perfect enough 
to insure a healthy growth. But ten-year old 
quince stalks would make rather poor stalks, even 
for the pear, and the better way would be to dig 
up and burn the old quince bushes if you do not 
want them for fruit, and then plant young and 
healthy dwarf pear trees in their place. There is 
nothing to be gained in regrafting old stalks of 
any kind, although a man may save a few years 
in grafting old pear and apple trees if the opera- 

tion is properly performed, and by some one who 
knows just how much or little should be cut away 
to insure a continued vigorous and healthy growth. 
If you want to regraft the Porter apple tree with 
a later kind, try the Baldwin, or Rhode Island 


Greening, as these varieties succeed excellently 


in Massachusetts. 





Wire Plant Supports.—J. A. Binn, Lucas Co., 
Ohio: Use wire for plant supports, instead of 
sticks. No.8 or 10 galvanized wire, cut in proper 
lengths, is more convenient, cheaper, and more 
sightly—in fact, better in every way—than sticks. 
We saw these in use recently, in a house filled 
with freesias and carnations, and at first supposed 
no support had been given the plants, as the wires 
do not show at a short distance. Among other 
advantages is that they do not distyrb the soil or 
roots when inserted. 





Weight of a Million Dollars.—James Jackson: 
Clay Co., Kan.: If you were presented with all the 
gold you could carry one mile, however con- 
veniently it was packed, it would not make you 
a millionaire unless you are much stronger than 
ordinary men. A million in standard gold coin 
weighs one and two-thirds tons, which would be a 
pretty good two-horse wagon load for country 
roads. A million dollars in standard silver weighs 
twenty-six and three-fourths tons, and of subsid- 
iary silver coins twenty-five tons, and in five-cent 
nickles one hundred tons. From these weights 
you can readily imagine what a nuisance hard 
cash would be if we had no other kind of money 
with which to do business. The mere carting the 
money about the country would cost as much as 
the profits now derived from trade or exchange of 
commodities in general. 

Hardy Roses Not Always Hardy.—F. H. Felter, 
Clermont Co., Ohio, writes us: ‘*Nearly every 
one who sees a rose catalogued as ‘hardy’ thinks 
itneeds no protection in winter, and accordingly it 
receives none. The past winter, however, has 
taught me a different lesson. My large Hybrid Per- 
petual rose bushes, five to seven feet high and as 
many years old, have been killed to within three 
inches of the ground by the severe freezing of the 
past winter. Such hardy varieties as Gen. Jacque- 
minot and Giant of Battles, one of the hardiest of 
all roses, has been killed to thé ground. The tem- 
perature in this locality was 20° below zero. My 
Moss roses are the only ones that stood the winter 
without protection.” a 

Cabbage Plants.—D.,E. Fuller, Manitoba: Cold- 
frame cabbage plants are not the earliest. It is 
cheaper to start the seed in a greenhouse or hot- 
bed, and prick out the plants, as soon as the second 
pair of leaves appear, into shallow boxes, two 
inches apart each way. Encourage growth as fast 
as a temperature of not more than 60° will allow 
until it is time to plant out. Such plants grow 
more rapidly than cold-frame plants, and are not 
liable to run to seed, as the latter frequently do. 





Seed Potatoes.—A. B. Howard, Monmouth Co., 
N.J.: Seed potatoes from the North and East will 
probably give you an earlier crop than those of 
your own saving. This is because every vegetable 
form adapts itself to the climate in which it 
stows. If it has two months to grow ina given 


locality, it will complete its growth in that time, 
ornot at all. But the offspring from that seed will 
follow the conditions of the changed climate, and 
take longer to grow. Selection is a little arbitary. 








You must choose such sorts as do best in your 
locality. What does best with one may not do 
well in another place. Having decided on the 
variety, if you wish to save your own for seed, go 
through the field before digging the crop, and select 
the shortest and most stocky vines; dig these, and 
where you find the most potatoes, of the best size 
and form, in the hill, reserve for seed. In this way 
the strain can be improved, both as to form and 
yield. Second crop seed promises well. 





Pond Lily Culture.—Grace Dayton, Cook Co., 
Ill.: Pond lilies can be had without a pond, but 
not without water. An artificial pond can easily 
be made, and need not be expensive. Dig out to 
the depth of a foot a place of the required size, 
cement the sides and bottom as if for a cistern, put 
in soil to the depth of four inches, and plant the 
roots about two feet apart each way; then keep 
filled with water, as it evaporates. Upon the 
approach of winter, cover over with boards, and 
over these put newly fallen leaves, to the depth of 
a foot, to keep out the frost. A cheaper method 
still would be to take half a molasses cask, sink it 
to the level of the ground, and fill in the same way. 
Three roots will be sufficient. 





Feeding Pigs.—H. Spence, Boone Co., Mo.: None 
of our domestic animals are, as a rule, reared with 
less care than pigs. Shut up in small, filthy pens 
from birth to death, health must, of course, be 
poorer under such adverse circumstances. Pigs 
need pasture in a dry, shady run. Few animals 
are more active than young pigs. In free, open, 
favorable runs, with running water, plenty of 
grass, a little of other feed, such as a handful of 
shelled corn at night, and a dry, covered sleeping 
place, they will be perfectly healthy. The run of 
an orchard will benefit both orchard and pigs. A 
month’s run in oak, beech, or chestnut woods, in 
the late faJl, will make them thrive. But they 
should come home for corn and a dry bed in which 
to sleep. 

The Chinese Sacred Lily.—Mrs. G. G. T., Suffolk 
Co., N. ¥.: This is not a lily, the correct name 
being Narcissus Tazetta orientalis, a native of the 
Levant. The Chinese claiin that if the bulb has been 
properly grown before it is sent to this country, it 
will produce more than seventy-five spikes of 
flowers. A Chinese importer sold us, last autumn, 
a few bulbs, which he said were of the best qual- 
ity, and gave instructions as to how they should 
be treated; that they must be cut longitudinally, 
in several places, to about one-quarter of the way 
to the centers. His instructions were carried out 
to the letter, and the bulbs distributed among a 
few friends, for their window gardens. One of 
them has just written: “The bulb you sent me is 
magnificent; it has already sent up more than 
fifty spikes of flowers.” Now when we consider 
that the window in the average farmer’s living 
room is not always the best situation for a flower- 
ing plant, the capabilities of this bulb may be 
easily understood. 





Verbenas from Seed.—Grace Dayton, Tolland 
Co., Maine: Verbenas can be grown from seed 
with success. Sow the seed in a hotbed, or in 
boxes in the window, and plant out the seedlings 
when they have made their second pair of leaves. 
Plant thickly, so that if there is more of an unde- 
sirable color than is wanted, they can be thrown 
out, and there will be sufficient left to fill the bed. 
From seed we get more vigorous and better bloom- 
ing plants. If a particular variety is wanted, one 
must depend upon plants propagated by cuttings. 
One of the great charms in growing flowers is to 
obtain something superior to what has heretofore 
been produced, and the only way to secure such 
results is by raising plants from seed. 





Geraniums for Winter Flowering.—Mrs. C. G. 
Taylor, Cayuga Co., N. Y.: While geraniums are as 
generous as most plants, they will not blossom all 
summer in the garden and all winter in the house. 
For winter flowering, a young plant should be 
selected, one that is of good shape and in perfect 
health. If the pot in which it is growing is filled 
with roots, shift it into one a size larger, and let 
the soil that is added be strong and rich. Plunge 
the pot, after giving the plant a thorough water- 
ing, in some open, sunny plage in the garden; then 
cut the branches well back, which will cause it to 
become bushy. Do not water unless the season is 
an uncommonly dry one. If any buds appear, cut 
them at once. Before there is any danger from 





frost, take the pot up, turn out the plant care 
fully, 4nd remove the soil on top, as well as the 
loose roots that were next to the pot; replace in 
the same pot, adding fresh soil, water thoroughly ; 
then let the pot stand in some partially shaded 
place for two weeks, or until new roots are formed, 
when the plants may be given their position in 
the window, which should be a sunny one. This 
treatment will give plenty of flowers. 





Management of Tulips.—A. L. Carroll, Queens 
Co., N. ¥Y.: Tulips may remain in the ground sev- 
eral years without taking up, but it is a far better 
plan to cut the flowers as soon as they begin to 
fade, which hastens the ripening of the bulbs, and 
as soon as the leaves begin to turn yellow, take 
the bulbs up, and put them in some shaded place, 
where they may remain for a few days. Then 
take them up and store in a cool, dry place, until 
the time comes for replanting, which should be 
early in October. One of the objections to leaving 
tulips in the ground over summer is, that the old 
skin of the bulbs forms a harbor for insects 
that sometimes trouble the new bulbs. Tulips 
grown from seed are selfs—that is, of one color—in 
the cup, crimson, scarlet, purple, white, or yellow, 
the base being generally white, or purple. These, 
after a few years, break or become variegated. 





Brown Fleas.—Mrs. J. W. B., Passaic Co., N. J.: 
If you will collect a number of specimens of the 
little brown fleas of which you complain and for- 
ward them to us, we may be able to recognize the 
breed and tell how to get rid of it. Drop the fleas 
into asmall vial with a little alcohol until dead, 
then put them in a quill and send by mail to us, 

Petroleum and Plaster.—W. Polk, Cuyahoga 
Co., O.: A barrel of crude petroleum, and one of 
plaster should be kept on every farm. The former 
is useful in many ways. It is the best healing 
application for. galls, cuts, and bruises of man or 
beast; it makes a cheap and excellent paint for 
fences or buildings; it is a good lubricant for farm 
machinery; and the very best insecticide when 
worked into the kerosene emulsion, or to apply 
directly to the: hen roosts as an antidote against 
the lice which so annoy the fowls. The plaster is 
to scatter in the stables and on the manure to fix 
the escaping ammonia, and to keep the poultry 
house in good odor, by which the hens will be 
saved from disease, and the egg basket will be 
full to overflowing. 





Bommer Fertilizer.--George T. Gaines, Orange 
Co., Fla.: It would be useless to make an analysis 
of the fertilizers made by the “ Bommer method” 
because all sorts of material enter into its compo- 
sition, and no two lots, or heaps of it, would be the 
same. The system is excellent for utilizing the 
waste materials about a place, and should be more 
generally practiced than it is where fertilizers are 
scarce and dear. 





Grass on Clay.—H. J. Walburn, Union Co., Pa.: 
The reason that clover and timothy winter kills 
or freezes out on your heavy clay soils, is, we pre- 
sume, that it is low and wet, although you do not 
say so in describing it. Underdraining would 
certainly be beneficial, but may not be practica- 
ble. Red-top grass would probably succeed on 
such soils much better than orchard grass, but you 
might try both, also Kentucky blue grass, as this 
thrives on moist soils almost everywhere; but the 
red-top will yield the most hay per acre, and the 
blue grass the most pasture. 





Dehorning Cattle.—R. A. Steele, Douglas Co., 
Kan., writes us: “I prefer the use of a machine 
cutter for dehorning cattle to the use of potash or 
the sharp saw. The shears of the instrument 
should be well oiled with the best lard oil. The 
attempt to cut an old, hard horn without having 
the shears well oiled, will crumble the cutting 
edges. The animal’s head should be firmly held 
by ropes or chute, never attempting to hold the 
head still with the shears. I dress the wound with 
a pad of cotton fibre, containing some good anti- 
septic. I thoroughly believe in dehorning. No 
bull is safe unless dehorned, and many cows are 
dangerous with horns. I have dehorned over 800 
head of my own cattle,—pure and grade Herefords 
and Jerseys, and find that the increased beef and 
milk, and the improvement in the quality of both, 
many times repay the cost, to say nothing of the 
kindness to the cattle in preventing much cruel 
bruising, goring, and tyranny from sharp horns.” 
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Cattle Ticks and Texas Fever.—Recent investi- 
gations seem to indicate that ticks are in some 
way associated with Texas fever. M. Francis of 
the Texas station reports (B. 24) that in the Gulf 
States the ticks appear in great numbers from 
July to December. They are more abundant dur- 
ing hot, dry seasons, when the grass is scarce. 
Shorthorn cattle are very susceptible to their 
attacks. The ticks are especially noticeable in 
eases where the cattle have access to thickly 
wooded pastures with much underbrush. In cul- 
tivated fields where crops are located ticks are 
almost unknown. Cooper Curtice states (B. 24) 
that the prevention of Southern cattle fever by 
the removal of ticks is based upon the investiga- 
tions of the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry. By taking advantage of the climate, 
and using remedies the cattle and pastures may 
be freed from the ticks. All cattle intended for 
transportation to northern fields should be thus 
freed. M. Francis recommends spraying the cat- 
tle with any good sheep dip. The animal stands 
in a large shallow trough, beneath a tank contain- 
ing the sheep dip, by which gravity is used to 
force the liquid through a rubber pipe and perfo- 
rated nozzle, in a manner similar to the spraying 
of plants. 
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Harvesting Peas.—Oats and peas together, or | 


peas alone, can be successfully threshed with ordi- 
nary threshing machines, and the whole peas can 
be separated easily from oats and split peas by 
sereening and by allowing the whole peas to roll 
down an inclined plane. W. M. Hays, at the Min- 
nesota station found (B. 20) that oats and peas grown 
together have not proved as profitable on rich soils 
as when grown separately, but where the oats will 
serve to hold the peas erect good combined crops are 
produced. Peas alone are such a good crop in cold 
climates, on soils suited to their growth, that the 
most erect sorts should be selected and improved. 
When this is done and the harvesting machinery 
perfected, pea crops will be as popular to raise for 
sale and for feed as are oats. Peas can be har- 
vested with a mowing machine if the swath is 
forked out of the way of the returning team. A 
revolving wooden hay rake is often used to break 
the ripe vines loose and gather them into heaps. 
As peas are nitrogen gatherers, they have an espe- 
cial value in rotations with other grain crops. 





Nitrogenous Feed for Lambs and Pigs. — If 
animals fed on such carbonaceous foods as corn, 
the amount of fat is not only greater, but the 
amount of lean meat is much less than in animals 
fed on more nitrogenous foods, as bran, linseed 
and cotton seed. I. P. Roberts and G. C. Watson, 
at the New York Cornell station, have experi- 
mented (B. 47) with Shropshire lambs and Poland- 
China pigs. The lot of lambs fed the more nitro- 
genous ration made a more uniform gain in live 
weight than the lot fed a carbonaceous ration. 
Silage fed with hay to lambs gave equally as good 
results as when all hay was fed, and was cheaper. 
Four pounds of maize ensilage proved equivalent 
to one pound of clover hay. Lambs fed on silage 
drank less than lambs on dry food, but the silage- 
fed lambs had so much water in their food that 
they really used more water than the hay-fed 
lambs. The results were not uniform in the growth 
of pigs where carbonaceous and nitrogenous 
rations were compared. In one experiment, there 
was no marked difference in gain in live weight, 
and no great difference in the chemical composi- 
tion of the meat. 
iment showed a marked difference in the chemical 
composition of the meat, the gain in live weight 
and in the relative proportion of fat and lean 
meat. The pigs of the nitrogenous-fed lot were 
larger, longer, and showed a less tendency to lay 
on fat. The livers of the nitrogenous-fed pigs were 
nearly twice as heavy at slaughtering as those of 
the more carbonaceous-fed pigs. 





Second Crop Potatoes for Seed.—The growth of 
small new potatoes from tubers left in the ground 
in warm climates during August and September, 
probably suggested the idea that a second crop 
could be grown in the fall. E. A. Popenoe and 
S.C. Mason of the Kansas station have found (B. 37) 
that the use of these second crop potatoes for seed 
the following spring has given much better 
returns than planting the regular crop. By the 
early planting of early varieties, seed may be dug 


The results from another exper-’ 





in July ripe enough to grow a second crop that 
summer. Even under the most favorable condi- 
tions, this second crop will be comparatively light, 
often small, but firm and of fine quality. These 
potatoes keep during the winter and until plant- 
ing time in sound condition, being firm and nearly 
free from sprouts, when the first crop would be 
much sprouted and shriveled. Two years’ trial 
show an average gain of 48} per cent. in yield 
from second crop seed. The much larger tops and 
more numerous flowers seem to indicate greater 
vigor and vitality, and they resist drouth better. 
These advantages are probably due to the seed 
not having sprouted in storage, which would have 
impaired the vitality. In Kansas, potatves can be 
planted in Mareh. After the first crop is ripe, 
there are one or two months of warm weather, 
during which it is a question whether potatoes 
are better off left in the ground or stored in the 
warm cellars which the climate affords. Hence 
the bulk of the potatoes are marketed early. Itis 
believed that the use of firm second crop seed will 
obviate some of the difficulties. 





Electricity in Horticulture. —In winter, the 
electric light seems to force the growth of plants 
even better than daylight. W. Siemens at Sher- 
wood, England, has found (U. 8. C. R. 150) that 
with strawberries and melons, the electric light 
promoted the setting of the fruit, the process of 
ripening, and the production of aroma. More 
chlorophyll is produced in the leaves, and growth 
is promoted. An electric light center, equal to 
1,400 candles, placed at a distance of two meters 
(78 inches) from growing plants, is equal to day- 
light in February, but stronger lights are more 
economical. The gases generated by the are light 
did not injure the plants. Plants do not seem to 
require a period of rest during the 24 hours of the 
day, but make increased and vigorous progress if 
subjected during daytime to sunlight and during 
the night to electric light. The radiation of heat 
from powerful electrie ares can be made to coun- 
teract frosts. Under the influence of the electric 
light, plants can sustain increased stove heat, 
without collapsing. Electric light hastens the 
development of flowers and of fruit. The flowers 
produced by its aid are remarkable for intense 
coloring, and the fruit both for bloom and aroma, 
without increase of the sugar content. The 
expense of electro-horticulture depends mainly 
upon the cost of mechanical energy, and is very 
moderate when natural sources of such energy, as 
waterfalls, can be used. 





Spraying For Peach Rot.—The principal source 
of infection in peach rot, is in the mummified 
fruit which is often allowed to remain on or under 
the trees. F. D. Chester of the Delaware station 
recommends (B. 19) that all infected fruit be 
removed from the orchard as soon as possible. 
Early in the spring before the fruit buds begin to 
swell, spray the trees with a solution of one pound 
of copper sulphate to 25 gallons of water. When 
the fruit buds begin to swell, and again just 
before they open, spray with copper carbonate or 
copper sulphate. As soon as the peaches begin to 
ripen, spray every five orseven days. Under favor- 
able conditions of heat and moisture only 18 hours 
need elapse between the sowing of the spores 
upon the uninjured surface of a sound peach, and 
the visible appearance of rot at the point of infec- 
tion, and in two to four days the peach will be 
unfit for use. A heavy rain followed by warm 
weather is particularly favorable to the fungus, 
and in such cases the spraying should be more 
frequent. 





Pig Feeding.—Barley is a useful grain for feed- 
ing swine, and comes hearer maize in fattening 
value than any other grain, excepting, possibly, 
wheat. H. T. French of the Oregon station 
reports (B. 20) that in the actual production of 
pork on the farms of the Pacific Northwest, peas, 
green corn, clover, artichokes and green vetches 
may be used for swine pasture. Pigs are usually 
fattened in Oregon, at from 12 to 18 months of age. 
Berkshire and Poland China are the most popular 
breeds, but grades are the most common. Pastur- 
ing on stubble is a common practice, and green 
wheat and woodland is also used for this purpose. 
Wheat, oats, barley and screenings are the usual 
fattening foods. Sorhe cooked potatoes are fed. 
The larger portion of the grain is fed unground. 
Sixty per cent. of the slaughtered hogs average 
150 to 200 pounds; 30 per cent. average 200 to 250 
pounds; and 10 per cent. will weigh from 250 to 300 











pounds. As maize will not ripen well in Oregon, 
immense quantities of pork products are shipped 
into that State. 





Fungus Diseases.—Early spraying is the key to 
success in the use of fungicides. W. J. Green of 
the Ohio station reports (B. 48) that the profit from 
spraying orchards often exceeds $20 per acre, and 
for vineyards much more. Combined fungicides 
and insecticides are recommended whenever 
applicable. Dilute copper sulphate mixture has 
the widest usefulness, copper arsenic solution and 
ammoniacal solution of copper carbonate come 
next. For the plum curculio and shot-hole fun- 
gus, spray three or four times with Bordeaux mix- 
ture and Paris green combined. For apples, use 
Bordeaux mixture twice before blooming, and, 
adding Paris green, twice afterward. In 1892 
much of the early dropping of apples was thus 
prevented, and as the scab was destroyed, at least 
half of the usual loss from decay was avoided. 
Treat the pear the same as the apple before bloom- 
ing, but use copper arsenic solution' afterward. 
The Bordeaux mixture, if used too late, causes a 
russet appearance on both pears and apples. 
Treat the quince as the apples, or use the Bordeaux 
mixture alone. The very tender foliage of peach 
trees and of American varieties of plums must be 
treated with very weak mixtures, if at all. Pota- 
toes should be sprayed at least five times with 
Bordeaux mixture and Paris green. Raspberries 
may be treated with Bordeaux mixture alone; 
grapes with the same until the fruit sets, after 
which use copper carbonate. Spray cherry trees 
two or three times with Paris green, two ounces 
to 50 gallons of water. 





Sugar Beets.—The experiments at the Nebraska 
station, as reported by H. H. Nicholson and T. L. 
Lyon (B. 27), show that it is unnecessary to spring 
plow the field for sugar beets, if the ground was 
well prepared in the fall and the dise harrow is 
usedinthespring. Fall preparation of the ground, 
with subsoiling, is very important. The use of 
bone dust and kainit increased the sugar content 
and the yield, but not enough to compensate the 
increased cost. Guano seemed to be injurious. 
The loss to the soil of phosphoric acid and potash 
occasioned by the beet crop should be made good, 
and for this purpose the lime residue of the sugar 
factories makes an excellent fertilizer on ground 
that has been cultivated for many years, if applied 
in moderate quantities, and according to the phys- 
ical character of the soil. Nitrogenous fertilizers 
often do harm if applied the year the crop is 
grown. The Klein Wanzlebener variety seems to 
be the best for both farmer and manufacturer, 
giving a large yield with high sugar content. The 
Desprez gives a large yield but with low sugar 
eontent, while Vilmorin, with a high per cent. of 
sugar, yields less per acre. Transplanting beets 
did not pay. Buckwheat, and especially millet, 
leave the ground in good condition for beets. 
Corn should never precede the beet crop. When 
the ground was dry, it was found beneficial to 
soak the seed in a mixture of equal parts of water 
and urine. Smallseed, sifted out, did not produce 
a beet with a high sugar content. Heavy seed 
yielded beets much richer in sugar than those 
grown from light seed. 





Transplanting Onions.—The transplanting of 
onions was prominently reintroduced to publi¢ 
noticein 1890 by T. Greiner, and by W. J. Green of the 
Ohio station. R.L. Watts of the Tennessee station 
reports (B. 4, v) that the transfer of the seedlings 
from the hotbed to the field requires from 30 to 40 
days’ work per acre. Skilled persons will set 
5,000 plants per day, and 150,000 are required per 
acre. With transplanting, however, there is no 
need of thinning and hand-weeding, and the yield 
is much increased, being quadrupled in the station 
trials. Transplanted onions averaged three inches 
in diameter, weighing five ounces, while onions 
not transplanted were less than two inches in 
diameter and weighed one and one-fourth ounces. 
The yield of the former was at the rate of 823 bush- 
els per acre, of the latter 206 bushels. In trans- 
planting, holes were rapidly made, with a sharp- 
ened hoe handle, in the mellow soil, in a straight 
line, and afterward the onions were inserted one 
inch deep and the soil firmly pressed about the 
seedling. The transplanted crop ripened several 
weeks earlier, with a greatly increased yield of 
large uniform bulbs, of good quality, which 
brought the highest prices in the general market- 
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TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 
i 
Sugar Producers to Organize. 
One of the strangest features of American agri- 


culture is the manner in which our domestic sugar - 


industry is regarded as a political football instead 
of a business pregnant with immense possibilities 
to the American people and to our farmers in par- 
ticular. 
000 worth of foreign sugar yearly, while our farm- 
ers complain of low prices and over-production of 
grain, meat and cotton, the American farmer will 
continue his demand for “ more money ” and will 
renew his grumbling at agricultural depression. 

There is every reason why the production of our 
own sugar supply within our own limits should be 
eonsidered fairly on its merits as a business prop- 
osition, instead of continuing in an unsettled con- 
dition owing to the way in which the sugar indus- 
try may be dealt with by changing administra- 
tions. These,political changes are likely to be 
more numerous in the future than they have been 
in the past. At least this opinion is freely ex- 
pressed by students and partisans of all schools of 
politics. All the more reason why the sugar ques- 
tion should be separated from politics. 

Nor is the sugar industry a sectional one. For 
years it was practically confined to Louisiana, 
but now the area adapted to even cane sugar is 
found to be more widely extended. Its possibili- 
ties in Florida alone form one of the most alluring 
potentialities of that wonderful but undeveloped 
peninsula, and Texas is growing an increasing area 
ef sugar cane yearly. The sorghum plant still has 
enthusiastic advocates, and may yet become the 
source of commercial sugar manufacturing on a 
large scale, as it already furnishes the main, if not 
the only, saccharine matter consumed by a large 
part of our population in the Central and 
Southern States. But the produetion of sugar from 
the sugar beet is no longer an experiment, and the 
beet thrives as well throughout a vast region in 
the northerly tier of Southern States as it does in 
the Lake States, on the great plains of the trans- 
Mississippi country, in the Northwest, the Inter- 
mountain States and on the Pacific coast, while the 
crop is also grown to perfection in New York and 
New England. 

The time has come for this great agricultural 
and commercial industry to assume its right place. 
Those engaged in it should meet in convention 
and organize the United States Sugar Producer’s 
Association. This body should be equipped with 
men and funds to present the whole story of the 
domestic sugar industry before Congress and the 
people, and protect it from unwise legislation by 
a campaign of education. The association could 
also prove of great value to all beginners in the 
culture of sugar crops or their manufacture, and 
in other ways could help the more speedy devel- 
opment of the beet sugar branch at least. In 
brief, it could promote the interests of cane, sor- 
ghum and beet growers and manufacturers in 
many ways. The business would have made more 
rapid progress in this country had such coépera- 
tion been put in practice earlier. 

Such a convention might well be held at Chicago 
at an early day. Representation should be con- 
fined strictly to growers of the cane, sorghum, 
maple and beet, or to manufacturers of sugar from 
such plants of domestic growth. The refiners of 
imported sugar, including the Sugar Trust, have 
no place in such a gathering, and should be 
excluded. Hawaiian sugar interests would also 
be manifestly out of place in this convention. It 
should be confined strictly to producers of sugar 
plants in the United States and to the extractors 
of sugar therefrom. 

What have those interested to say regarding 
this suggestion? Will they kindly write us their 
views? 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is in no sense a 
political journal, and we believe the establish- 
ment of sugar production on a basis sufficient to 
supply our home demand is not a political ques- 
tion. At least it is not a party issue, for the advo- 
eates of an American sugar industry are found in 
every party and in every State. The simple factis 
that the time has come for sugar growers and 
sugar makers to unite to help themselves. 

—— 
Dr. George Vasey. 


Farmers in all parts of America were grieved to 
learn of the death of Dr. George Vasey, botanist 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
which occurred after a short illness in Washing- 


So long as this nation buys over $100,000,- | 





ton, D. C.,on March 4, 1893. Although a native of 
Yorkshire, England, nearly all of his 71 years of 
life were spent in the United States. For 20 years 
he practiced medicine in [llinois, having graduated 
in 1848 from Berkshire Medical College at Pitts- 
field, Mass. He was appointed United States Bot- 
anist in April, 1872. He was also Honorary Curator 
of Botany in the U. S. National Museum and Smith- 
sonian Institution, and the present National Her- 
barium of over 25,000 species is largely due to his 
untiring efforts. He has written many standard 
works on the forest trees and grasses of North 
America. Much of his quiet life has been devoted 
to the details of the helpful answering of botani- 
cal questions, which were daily asked by the 
farmers of this nation. He was a delegate from 
the Department of Agriculture and the Smith- 
sonian ‘Institution to the Botanical Congress at 
Genoa, last September. He was a member of the 


' Biological and Geographical Societies of Washing- 


ton, and a Fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. F. V. Coville, who 
was his assistant, has been appointed his successor. 
—__——O 
The Event of the Period. 


This month witnesses the opening of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. Adjectives are 
feeble to express the immensity of dimension, the 
art of proportion and the general harmony of the 
great buildings and their surroundings at Jackson 
park. Combined with the landscape effect and 
the vistas of lake and canal, the “ White City” is 
alone the wonder of the nineteenth century. It is 
art incarnate—the beautiful wedded to the practi- 
cal, the ideal harmonized with the real. 

The exposition will give a mighty impulse to the 
esthetic sense of the American people. The crud- 
est mind, the most unpracticed eye, will not fail 
to be impressed with that indefinable sensation 
with which true art appeals to the people. It is 
well that the American nation presents the fruits 
of its energy and of its civilization in structures 
and settings that so please the esthetic sense and 
stimulate pride in the beautiful. No one can 
attend the fair without wishing, upon his return, 
to adorn and beautify his own home within and 
without. It has been said, with some truth, that 
we are anation of money getters. Happiness in 
town and country has been measured by one’s 
profits, and many a farmer’s family leads an 
embittered life because they are not rich. But 
the poor may enjoy the Exposition fully as well as 
may the wealthy, and no right minded person will 
be able to leave it without a pride in his country 
that will beget contentment in his own home and 
an honorable ambition to improve the social posi- 
tion of his own family. As a mighty lesson in the 
reality of art, the World’s Fair will impart an 
impression that will be revealed in the humblest 
of homes, and vastly influence for |\the better the 
rising generation. 

It is yet too early to speak of the exhibits. But 
they are being rushed to Chicago, and by June 








may be in place, mostof them. Agriculture will 
be represented with a fullness and an extent cobr 
dinate with her imperial position as “the most 
healthful, most useful and most noble employ- 
ment of man.” The most exacting farmer wij] 
have no occasion to find fault with the generous 
provisions made for the exposition of rural indus- 
try, and if the exhibition of any branch of agricul- 
ture is deficient in quality it will not be the faut 
of the management at Chicago. Other phases of 
human effort have been provided for on a scale 
commensurate with their importance. The whole 
world has contributed freely of its treasures of 
art, science and industry. All unite to make an 
exposition any department of which is in itself a 
liberal educator. 

The person who fails to attend the World’s Fair, 
except for the best of reasons, is blind to his own 
interests and lacking in civic pride. Any reason- 
able sacrifice may well be made to compass this 
end. Let the attendance at Chicago eclipse that 
at Paris in 1889, as the superb French exposition 
eclipsed all predecessors. It is a patriotic obliga- 
tion, a lesson in public duty, to participate in the 
Columbian Exposition, both as exhibitor and 
sight-seer. 

—<— > 

The Montana Agricultural College and Ex- 
periment Station has been duly organized, with 
Prof. Luther Foster, late of the South Dakota Col- 
lege, as acting-president, and Prof. S. M. Emery as 
director of the Experiment Station and Professor 
of Practical Agriculture. The institution has an 
eighty-acre farm adjoining the city of Bozeman, 
and a twenty-acre site for college buildings be- 
tween this farm and the city, with an additional 
eighty acres adjoining available for farm pur- 
poses. The high school building has been leased 
temporarily until buildings can be constructed. 
An enthusiastic friend to the institution writes: 
‘Wonder if an agricultural college was ever so 
quickly instituted! Montana has been a long time 
getting a ‘get’ on herself, but when she starts 
she makes a go.” 





Important to Cotton Growers.—The long staple 
Egyptian cotton has already secured a hold on the 
American market that is annually displacing an 
increasing quantity of American grown cotton. 
The United States Department of Agriculture has 
just received an importation of seed from what 
are represented to be two of the best varieties of 
Egyptian cotton, Afifi and Bamiah, together with 
samples of the lint and a report on the culture of 
cotton in Egypt. The seed has already been dis- 
tributed among prominent planters in the South- 
ern States, so as to be in time for planting this 
spring. It is very important that the utmost care 
be practiced to get the best possible result from 
this seed. If it proves more productive and of a 
longer staple than the average medium American 
cotton, it will be a great boom to the cotton indus- 
try. Our cotton manufacturers prefer the Egyptian, 


(Continued on Page 311.) 
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pecause of its long staple and ease of working. A 
plea is also made for a wider extension of the cul- 
ture of the long stapled Sea Island cotton. Certain 
it is, that planters can greatly benefit themselves 
by producing a longer stapled variety, which will 
yield as heavily as the kinds now grown, and 
command a better price. Unless this course is 
taken, the proposed extension of cotton culture in 
Egypt, with the enormous area of cotton that may 
be grown in the Congo basin of Central Africa ere 
many years, will make sharp competition for 
American growers. 





The Irrigation Problem.--There has been quietly 
enacted in the arid region a scheme for irrigation 
works which is likely toinvolve the same contests 
between the irrigation corporations and the people 
that have been witnessed in our more central 
states in railroad construction and financiering. 
While farmers have been busily at work subduing 
the wilderness and earning a living, the water 
rights upon which they depend have in many 

eases passed into the control of corporations, some 

of which have been as much over-capitalized as 
was ever a Kansas railroad, This must result in 
extortionate charges for water in order to pay 
dividends on watered stocks and meet the inter- 
est on large issues of bonds. The water is the 
heritage of the people. The principal sources of 
supply should be the property of the state, and the 
main arteries of distribution should be under 
State controlif not ownership. This is simply a 
commonsense method of forestalling evils, which 
otherwise are destined to become of great magni- 
tude. A significant vote in this connection was 
adopted by the Colorado state grange at its recent 
session, indorsing the construction of state canals 
by the use of convict labor where the same does 
not conflict with the rights of free labor. The 
Colorado grange also favored the State ownership 
and control of all ditches owned by corporations 
that carry water to let. It also adopted resolu- 
tions demanding stringent laws to prevent the 
imposition of unjust conditions and charges by 
ditch companies, and to protect the rights of users 
of water for irrigation. 





Farming With Electrical Power.—The recent 
consular reports mention but two instances in for- 
eign countries of electric motors being used on 
farms, one in an English dairy and the other for a 
Belgian threshing machine. Electricity has been 
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used in several places in the United States. It is 
believed that a centrally located farmer could 
supply many of his neighbors with power by 
means of wires to their farms. The estimated 
cost of a plant for five farms is $4,700. The first 


| cost of sucha plant is about $300 more than for 


steam power used direct. By this arrangement all 
the power would be delivered to one farmer one 
day and to another the next. Corn could be 
ground into meal, or chopped for feed, grain 
threshed, cotton seed crushed, wood sawed into 
firewood and lumber, cotton ginned, corn husked 
and shelled, hay baled, or cut fine for stock, and 
much other work be done. By temporary tracks 
and trolley wires, the ground could be plowed, 
seeded and cultivated, the crop harvested and 
earried to the steam railway for market. The 
possibilities of electric railways in country dis- 
tricts are just beginning to be realized. <A large 
body of farmers have united in Kansas for the 
purpose of building an electric railway 500 miles 
across the prairies to enable them to ship their 
cattle and other products to market, and thus put 
a million of dollars or more which they now claim 
to spend annually in transportation into a road 
which they themselves shall own. They are sim- 
ply ahead of the times. For as soon as the cities 
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ANIMAL AILMENTS. 


Overgrown Hoofs.— Thomas Pilcher, Cook Co., 
Tex., has a bull that he has been obliged to keep 
shut up. His hoofs have grown out so long that 
he almost settles down upon his hocks. When 
lying down, with a strong rope around the horns, 


draw the head as high up as convenient, after | 


having secured the fore feet with ropes passed 
over the shoulders and securely fastened. If 
possible, tie both fore-feet to each other, also the 
hind ones to each other. But in the lying posture 
it will be difficult to reach both. 
foot is drawn backwards over the body and back 
to the opposite side, it may be possible to saw the 
hoofs off to about the natural shape. Or a‘hind- 
foot may be drawn up and forward over the neck 
and fastened behind the shoulders. 





Bad Milk From Two Teats.—Robert McLauren, 
Baltimore Co.,,Md., has a cow that calved eight 
days before writing for advice. The udder is not 
swollen. A pintof linseed oil was given, and the 
udder greased and gently hand-rubbed towards 
the teats. The milk is clotted. The clotted milk 
indicates an injury, which will be relieved by hot 
fomentations. The cow should have an ounce of 
bi-carbonate or baking soda, and a tablespoonful 
of table salt in bran-slop morning and evening. 





Apoplexy in Pigs.—Theodore Q. Smith, Lacon 
Co., Ill., has an eight weeks’ old litter of pigs, 
which have lost their appetite. They were con- 
stipated, had red eyes, were dull, and two or three 
died suddenly, foaming from the mouth. The 
cases were apoplexy. It arises from either an- 
thracoid poison or from too full and rich blood. A 
veterinarian should always be consulted, as blood 
poisoning from anthrax may result in human sick- 
ness and death. Malignant pustule may not often 
oceur, even from eating well cooked meat from 
animals having died from fatal anthrax. Yet no 
one can be free from condemnation who permits 
the meat of diseased animals to be sold for human 
food. The severest penalty of the law should be 
visited upon all persons in any way connected 
with outraging the public by selling meat even of 
animals of doubtful health. We have every facility 
for furnishing the best meats in ample quantity, 
and neither the raisers of stock nor the dealers in 
animal products have any excuse for supplying 
anything but the best. 





Horse Holding His Tail Sideways.—T. C..Lee, 
Fairfield Co., Conn., has a horse that carries his 
tail to one side when driven. He desires to learn 
aremedy. This results from a contraction of the 
muscles or tendons of the incurred side of the tail. 
It is probable that a veterinary surgeon could 
remedy the trouble by a supcutaneous division of 
the contracted tendons. The operation is neither 
dangerous nor very painful. 





Pin Worms.—Decatur Holbert, Wayne Co., Pa., 
has a horse—a good horse, that is continually rub- 
bing himself about the rump, removing large 
patches of hair from the skin, which is full of 
dandruff. Carbolic acid and kerosene have been 
used externally with no beneficial results. The 
horse has pin orsmall white worms that irritate the 
lower bowels. The condition of the skin indicates 
indigestion. Give an aloes ball at night, fasting. 
Next morning give a small bran mash well salted 
with common salt. Keep salt, rock salt, in the 
manger. 
will immediately remove the worms reached. 
tablespoonful of linseed oil ‘mixed with the bran 
at night will be of service. The oil may be mixed 
with a tablespoonful, or two, of powdered gentian 
and given in the mash with benefit. 1t will be 
well to give a teaspoonful of saltpeter every day 
in the drinking water. The food should be varied. 
A feed of carrots or mangels once a day will be of 
service in keeping the system free from fever. 





Grease—Sore Fetlocks.—0. B. Price, Vernon Co., 
Wis.: If the case is chronic and persistent, half a 
dram of Fowler’s solution of arsenic should be 
given twice daily for three or four days or a week, 
then discontinued for a few days, and repeat as 
above directed. Also the local application should 
be changed, as the system, or irritated or inflamed 
part becomes accustomed to the application, as in 
sore eyes, to first one remedy and then to another; 
but these will, in turn, be curative up to a certain 
point, and can be alternated and repeated with 


good results again and again. Though eczema is | 
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| greyhound and as crestfallen as a cur. 


a common skin disease, yet it will assume a sim- 
ple form—Humid Tetter, when horses run to grass 
in a wet pasture; or that of Lichen — Rat Tails, 
being mostly confined to the legs, giving them a 
rough and filthy appearance—rattails—formed by 
exudation of serum from minute blisters or vesi- 
eles. Still another form is called Eezema pustu- 
losum, or Grease. These cases of pustules about the 
heels if neglected become offensive and disgusting. 
Cold, muddy and icy roads and neglect to cleanse, 
dry, and bandage the legs of horses after long 
drives, or careless washing without drying the legs, 
is the cause or causes of these very unpleasant con- 
The treatment will be similar, but mild 
laxatives, alteratives and tonics, especially arse- 
nie and iron, will be required. As a local applica- 
tion long continued after washing, should consist 
of Acetate of zine 30 grains to a pint and a half of 
soft water. 

Dislocated Stifie of Colts. —P. Griswold, Genesee 
Co., N. Y., writes us: ‘In case of dislocated stifle of 
colt a remedy used by my father will be of much 
service. Oil of spike, oil of amber, and oil of orig- 
anum, of each one ounce; put in a bottle, shake, 
and apply over the joint with a hot shovel; walk 
the colt 15 minutes, and then apply again as 
before. This should be applied four or five times, 
with the same kind of exercise. Some precaution 
should be used in the application of the hot 
shovel to the inflammable oils, lest a severe burn 
should be inflicted.” 





A Fat Horse Made Poor By Light Driving.—S. 
D. Prouse, Kent Co., Del., has a fine driving horse 
ten years old, in every way most desirable, with 
one exception—he becomes low in flesh on very 
light driving. He fattens up ina week or so when 
standing in the stable. He has a good appetite, 
and is freely fed, but he falls off in flesh and 
spirits on very light driving. The horse has 
neither stamina nor constitution. Though not 
stated, it is presumed that the horse has not a 
pony make-up. If flesh is desired, feed ground 
oats, peas, corn, wheat, middlings, flaxseed meal 
and wheat bran. Give salt, and plenty of water 
three times a day, and keep the horse for show and 
not for service. Horses of this particular charac- 
teristic do not only lose flesh, but spirit, ambition 
and strength by work. They are of but little ser- 
vice. They generally require a long season of 
pampering and plenty, leaving the stall fat, listy 
and fullof spirit, and soon returning, gaunt as a 
Such 
animals should never be bred. 





Honeycomb Ringworm.—Charles Foster, Grove 
Co., Kan., has a trotting stallion colt that has a 
kind of ringworm, or spot on the rump... It is of a 
yellowish secabby nature. It caused the colt to rub 
and bite, or try to bite it. But when rubbed with 
the fingers he seems to like it, for he stands still 
and presses toward the hand. It is a minute par- 
asite located at the root of the hairs. Shaving 
the horse off and painting once or twice a day for 
a week, or longer, will destroy the insect and cure 
the ringworm. The hair, when first growing, will 
be of a different color, but it will soon become 
natural. This parasite is transmissible to man 
and animals. 





Fleas.—A. subscriber, who would as soon have 
lice as fleas, wishes to know how to get rid of 
them. His dogs, cats, and all his live stock suffers 
from them every warm sunny day and at night, as 
well as himself and family. He moved from 
Northern Pennsylvania early last fall into South- 
ern North Carolina, and now he wishes to flee 
from fleas. Nearly all the Middle States, the past 
season, were tormented with these pests. 
American fleas are the dog-flea. Dogs and cats are 
the abode of this family torment. Cleanliness 
may have some effect, but turpentine, anise-seed 
oil, insect powder or decoction of tobacco will be 
more effectual. In the kennel and stable, pine 
sawdust and carbolic acid are preferable. 





Ringbone.—P. Miller, Middlesex Co., Mass., has 
amare that is lame when she first starts. After a 
time it disappears. On standing a time after 
driving a bunch rises on the front of the foot. 
Such symptoms as are given, point to ringbone. 
Ringbones are bony deposits upon the pastern 
bones, forming a more or less complete ring around 
the pastern. False ringbone is simply a growth of 
bone on the middle or upper part of the long past- 
ern bone, which may, if very large, cause tempo- 
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rary lameness while forming, but cannot be con- 
sidered as unsoundness, or a bar to breeding from 
the mare, as, in all probability, the trouble would 
not be transmitted to progeny; while true ring- 
bones are transmissible, as they are hereditary, 
If curable, fomentations of hot water containing 
an ounce of laudanum to a pint of water, long 
applied will relieve pain. Rest is indispensable, 
The biniodide of mercury one ounce, thoroughly 
mixed with six ounces of lard, should be wel] 
rubbed over the swelling so as to cause a mild 
blister, which hastens the bony process, and 
though the bunch will not be removed the dis- 
eased action will cease, andif the bony swelling 
does not interfere with the joint, lameness will 
cease. 





Glass-Eye.—Leonard Jones, McLean Co., Dak., 
purchased a horse with what is called a glass-eye. 
He says that he seems to be blind in thateye. As 
soon as the paralysis becomes entire, the blind- 
ness will be complete in that eye, for the trouble 
is paralysis of the optic nerves, or amaurosis. 
Treatment for this condition of the lost sight of 
the eye will be fatal. But, lest the other eye may 
become affected, it is well to call a veterinarian. 

Jims ® 

Jaundice in Dog.—Joseph Pullen, Dixon, Grant 
Co., Oregon, has a Gordon Setter dog that is as 
yellow as saffron. Jaundice is only a symptom of 
many affections of the liver. Oneounce of linseed 
oil, given in warm milk once daily, until it acts 
freely on the bowels, would be preferable. It 
should be given in the morning on an empty stom- 
ach. In jaundice from torpid liver caused by 
malaria, the dose may be required to be two or 
three times the ordinary quantity. In such cases, 
an emetic should proceed the oil. But care should 
be taken not to push the oil so far as to produce a 
troublesome diarrhcea; as dogs, more than all 
other animals, do not tolerate severe physic, as 
their bodily habits naturally tend to the opposite 
extreme. If the linseed oil fails or proves too 
slow, castor oil should be substituted. In fact, 
eastor oil is par excellence the dog’s physic. It 
will be appropriate in inflammation, congestion 
or even cancer of the liver. Dogs, generally, are 
fed too often and too much meat. Oat meal gruel 
and milk should form one daily meal. Soups and 
corn meal, for idle dogs, is strong enough. 





Worms in Horses.— Abner Jones, Clay Co., 
Iowa, has a horse that had been neglected before 
he purchased him. He passes small white worms. 
He looks rough and unthrifty, and is dull. Givea 
ball of aloes, followed in a day or two with a pint 
of linseed oil. Feed less hay, give a bran mash 
with plenty of salt in it at night, and ground oats, 
bran and a handful of ground linseed cake in each 
feed. An ounce of saltpeter dissolved in the 
drinking water will act upon the torpid kidneys. 
A full dose daily of thorough grooming will 
improve his skin and cvat. Au iron tonic for a 
week after the above treatment, will improve the 
horses’ appetite. Citrate of iron and ammonia, 
six drams, pulverize and divide into 12 powders, 
and give one in the feed every night. 





Worms in Hunting Dog. — Joseph L. Wood, 
Camp Parish, La., has a finely trained setter that 
seems to be greatly troubled with worms. These 
are probably the Ascaris marginata or mystag. 
These are the round worms of dogs and cats. Rub 
three grains of santonin on a piece of lean meat 
and give in the morning. If not effectual after 
two days, repeat with the same dose, or increase 
to four grains. After giving two or three doses, 
follow with from two to three ounces of castor oil. 
If after the expiration of a week or two, worms 
again torment the dog, a large dose of oil should 
be given. If, however, this does not cure the case, 
the same remedies: should again be prescribed. 
Large dogs require larger doses relatively. Young 
dogs, almost fully grown, only require from one- 
half to three-quarters the dose for adults. 





Petroleum for Flies.—P. S. Miller, Ulster Co’, 
N. Y.: Prolonged hot summer weather is favorable 
to the production of a large number of flies of 
many species. The green fijes will be especially 
numerous and tormenting; also the gad-fiy, gnats, 
mosquitoes, and an annoying little black fly that 
swarms upon the backs of cattle at pasture. The 
bite of these seems to cause peculiar irritation. 
Crude petroleum and grease smeared along the 
backs of cattle is of essential service in protecting 
animals at pasture from the attacks of insects. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


(Continued from Page 311.) 

and large towns are equipped with electric rail- 
ways, the construction companies will turn their 
attention to long distance lines that by their 
cheapness may be profitably constructed in sec- 
tions where steam railroads could never afford to 
penetrate. In that case, the electric roads will sup- 
plement the steam railroads instead of competing to 
their injury, just as the electric light supplements 
gas without damaging the value of gas plants. 
When the storage battery system is perfected, 
electric power may be freely used in farms not too 
far removed from the place where the batteries 
are recharged when exhausted. 


‘ Governmental Study of Roads.—The last Con- 
gress appropriated $10,000 to the Department of 
Agric ulture for the special purpose of enabling 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make inquiries 
concerning the systems of road management 
throughout the United States, te make investiga- 
tions in regard to the best methods of road mak- 
ing, to prepare publications on this subject suita- 
ble for distribution, and to enable him to assist 
the agricultural colleges and experiment stations 
in disseminating information on this subject. 
The farmers everywhere should heartily coéper- 
ate in this investigation, and request their several 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations to 
pay especial attention to this research. The engi- 
neering departments of the State Universities and 
mining schools should also be called upon to lend 
a hand. By concerted action our wagon roads 
may be greatly improved, to the daily gain of the 
farmer. 

A Unique Feature of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition will be the codperative exhibit of the 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations of 
the United States, which is under the general 
management of Major Henry E. Alvord. This ex- 
hibit will be in the southwest corner of the great 
agricultural building, occupying about a quarter 
of an acre on the main floor. Between March 25th 
and April 10th, sixty-seven lots of contributions 
were shipped for this division. The object is to 
give visitors a complete insight into the educa- 
tional methods adopted at our agricultural col- 
leges, and the scientific and experimental work 
done at our stations. Every one interested in our 


foundation industry will find it an exhibit worthy - 


of a week’s observation and study. 





Tropical Fruits.—The recent citrus fairs in Cal- 
ifornia and’ Florida indicate the great progress 
the United States has made in the raising of semi- 
tropical and tropical fruits. The displays of 
oranges, lemons and kindred fruits, have been 
unrivaled, not only in quality and quantity, but 
also in attractiveness of grouping. Citrus fairs 
began in California about ten years ago, and the 
progress during the decade has been marvelous. 
The first displays were from seedling trees and 
often inferior. The budded varieties have now 
begun to bear more freely, and the fruit is much 
improved. The finest varieties are used even for 
decorative purposes. The citrus fairs have shown 
to the world our vast resources for raising tropical 
fruits, revealing possibilities never dreamed of, 
and impressing upon tourist and winter guest the 
opportunities for investment in this growing 
industry to supply the increasing northern demand 
for citrus fruits. 





American Association of Nurserymen. — The 
eighteenth annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen will be held at Chicago, be- 
ginning June 7, 1898. Many papers will be read by 
the leading nurserymen of the country. The 
meetings will be held in a hall near the center of 
the World’s Fair Grounds. For this reason Sec’y 
Chas. A. Green, of Rochester, N. Y., advises mem- 
bers not to exhibit at the sessions anything which 
is bulky. Objects easily carried in sachels, or in 
the hands, or other ways may be more conven- 
iently offered, but exhibits must not be shown 
during the sessions, to distract the attention of 
the members. 





A Famous Botanist. — Alphonse L. P. P. De 
Candolle died in Geneva, Switzerland, April 9th. 
He was born in Paris, October 27, 1806, and lived 
nearly all his life in Geneva, writing on botanical 
subjects, many of which were closely related to 
he received the 


€conomic agriculture. In 1852, 





decoration of the Legion of Honor. He was elected, 
in 1874, a member of the French Academy of Sci- 
ence, to take the place left vacant by the death of 
Louis Agassiz. His standard work on the Origin 
of Cultivated Plants is a marvel of research and 
accuracy. Among other things he shows that 
maize must be a native of America, because it was 
unknown in the old world prior to the discovery 
by Columbus in 1492. 
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A Business Man’s Letter 


Great Prejudice Overcome 


Intense Misery with Dyspepsia---No 
Help From Physicians, but 
HOOD’S CURED. 


“C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. : 
“T have been led to address you from a deep sense of 


| gratitude for the great benefit Ihave received from Hood’s 


| dyspepsia. 





Sarsaparilla. 

“For twenty years I have been a constant sufferer from 
Have spent many hundreds of dollars for 
medicine, with at best only temporary relief. I have 
always been an inveterate enemy to patent medicines. 
But now in my home Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 


A Hearty Welcome. 


“Those who have not been afflicted with dyspepsia, have 
no conception of the misery I endured, and those that 
have need no description of the horrors of the unfortunate 
dyspeptic. 

“This is why I chanzed my mind in regard to patent 
medicines: An old friend had been afflicted for many 
years with dyspepsia, and for a few months I noticed that 
he had been wonderfully improving. I ascertained that 
the great change had been wholly wrought by the use of 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


CURES 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. He advised meto ‘try it by all 
means,’ but the idea of me taking ‘patent medicine’ was 
a very bitter pill to swallow. But urged by my great suf- 
ferings to do something, I finally yielded and began to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I am now using my fourth bottle, 
and feel better than I have in twenty years, and consider 
myself cured. Use this statement as you please. I have 
been in constant business here over 40 years.” FRANK C. 
STUART, Marshall, Mich. 


Hood’s Pills act easily, yet promptly and efficiently, on 
the liver and bowels. 25 cents. 
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Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of sete Pears, 
Cherries and Plums prevented ; also Grape and 
Potato Rot—by spraying with Stahl’s uble 
Acting Excelsior Spraying Outfits. Best in the 
market. Thousands in use. Coicgee. Gnecrtane 
al insects injurious to fruit, mailed Free. Address 


WM. STAHL, QUINGY, ILL. 
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with full direc- 
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GARRY IRON ROOFING CO., Cleveland, 0. 
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THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


— 
Yield and Quality of Beets. 


Experiments with sugar beets were conducted 
last year by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and by over 2,000 farmers and several 
experiment stations that obtained the seed through 
this agency. The results are just out in Bulletin 
36 of the Division of Chemistry, which those inter- 
ested can obtain from Secretary Morton at Wash- 
ington. Another year’s work emphasizes the 
immense possibilities for this industry, especially 
in Colorado and the adjacent region when the 
crop may be controlled by irrigation. The tables 
of analysis of beets given last year give these State 


averages: 


















































Wo. | ins Weight Beets |\¥ield of Sugar) Puri- 

tesis | i \Pr Ac Av. ea||Pr Ct.|Per Ac '¥ Pre 
3 |Arkansas......) Tons.| 12 0g|| 9.4 |...-- 64.7 
4 |California...... | 15.9 | 14 14.7 |3,161/b| 77.6 
123 |\Colorado....... | 17.6 | 18 14.8 |3,998 81.7 
TS TRRERIAG;. «2200 <->s] 2d se OD 10.9 |1,653 sites 
18 |Indiana......... 11.5 | 14 11.2 |1,822 72.5 
te; eer | 15.1 | 24 10.9 |2,240 76.2 
18 |Kansas......... 115. | 25 |] 11.1 [2,081 | 74.2 
2 |Kentucky. ..... | 17.5 | 13 8.9 |2,186 | 77.2 
36 |Michigan....... 16.7 | 19 14.1 |3,796 83.4 
22 |Minnesota ..... | 15.7] 29 4] 12.2 |2,966 | 78.1 
2 1 Meaanrl.... -.+-.} ess 1 oe BA. des os 63.4 
15 |Nebraska ...... | 15.7 | 21 14.2 |3,036 79.3 
Bill eae 12. 13 15.9 |3,046 83.4 
11 |New Mexico....| 8.3 | 19 15.3 |2,237 | 83.2 
4 |New York....../ 15.4 | 22 15.4 13,815 85.9 
2 North Carolina, 3.6] 4 9. 73.4 
6 |North Dakota..| 22.4 | 24 12.9 |3.820 76.5 
ee | 14.5 | 21 11.6 |2,300 76. 
8 |Oregon......... | 86] 17 14.2 |1,487 | 80. 
2 |Pennsylvania..| 4.4 | 13 10.8 | 918 75.8 
30 {South Dakota..| 17.5 | 20 |].13.1 [3,434 | 75.5 
1 |Tennessee ...... Sas . 9.4 |..... 72.4 
6 |Virginia........ | 817 12 12. |1,543 79.6 
14 |Washington ...| 14.3 | 18 14°5 |3,113 76.8 
2 |West Virginia .| ... 14 BED Ventas | 68.5 
12 |Wisconsin..... 16.1 | 22 12.7 (2,981 77.8 
3 |Wyoming......\.... 8 16.2 |... 85.2 

—> 


Beet Sugar in Virginia.,—In a very quiet way 
O. K. Lapham & Co., extensive tanners and traders 
at Staunton, Va., established a sugar factory last 
year, and ran it on a small scale until the limited 
quantity of beets grown was used up. They write: 
“ We only need the beets to turn out a large amount 
of sugar. We are contracting for this season’s 
crop at $4 per ton, delivered at our works, and re- 
turn the pulp to the shipper, which is estimated 
at half the weight of the beets; or, if we retain the 
pulp, we give 50 cents per ton more for the beets. 
The price is based on the beets having 12 per cent. 
of sucose. For each additional per cent. over 12 
we find in beets, we pay 25 cents per ton addi- 
tional. The railways are giving a helping hand to 
this industry, and haul beets or pulp within a 25- 
mile radius of the works for 30 to 40 cents per ton ; 
between 25 and 45 miles, 50 to 60 cents; 45 to 100 
miles, 80 to 90 cents. The business promises for 
the agricultural community far more than we 
supposed when we first entered into it. The inci- 
dental advantages are even greater than the direct 
benefit which would follow our people making 
their own sugar. Some 40 or more parties are buy- 
ing the refuse pulp, and find it an exceptional food 
for all kinds of stock. Compared with the present 
prices of wheat, bran or hay, it is worth at least $5 
per ton, being fed at the rate of 60 or 70 pounds 
with from five to eight pounds of cut straw or 
corn stalks daily per cow or medium-sized steer. 
The present uncertainty of the disposition of the 











powers that be towards this industry is operating | 


very unfavorably, but we trust that this will soon 
be dispelled. We are pleased at the effort of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and can assure the 
magazine that no other crop can be cultivated 
that will prove more advantageous, if pursued 
properly, than the growing of sugar beets.” 





A Live Stock View.—The Breeders’ Gazette is 
persuaded that in time the greater part of our 
sugar can be produced in this country. If the mil- 
lions which annually flow abroad for raw sugar 
could be distributed among our agriculturists 
great would be their prosperity. If we could take 
out of eorn and wheat production an acreage suffi- 
cient to supply beets from which our sugar @ould 
be manufactured the resultant benefit to every 
man who farms would be distinctly marked. That 
a diversification of our agricultural products in 
this direction is a possibility can no longer be 
questioned. There are unquestionably many’por- 
tions of the agricultural West where sugar beets 


ean be successfully and profitably grown, and 
viewed in every light this is an“ infant industry ” 
which is worthy of as much encouragement as the 
principles of sound economy will warrant. The 
Gazette hopes that the Government and also the 
States which have been interested in the practical 
promotion of the sugar beet industry will not 
relax their efforts in this direction. The showing 
of the past year is encouraging; much work 
remains to be done in discovering those localities 
in which the sugar beet can be grown in its perfec- 
tion, and a more promising field does not open to 
our scientific agriculturists. 





The Cultivation of sugar beet seed is one of the 
most difficult branches of the industry. It calls, 
first of all, for soil ina high state of cultivation 
and capable of yielding a very superior beet. 
Great energy, scientific knowledge, and ample 
financial means are further necessary adjuncts. 
For some years to come it will be altogether best 
for American farmers and cultivators to buy their 
seeds abroad. It is evident that where the culti- 
vation of the root itself is in its experimental 
stages the production of the seed cannot be 
attended with the best results. 


Raising Beets by Machinery.— When the Spreck- 
elses established their beet sugar factory at Wat- 
sonville, Centra] California, they took up a large 
block of land on which to grow an abundant sup- 
ply of beets in case the farmers failed to furnish 
them. For the season of 1893, some 200 farmers 
are raising beets for this factory on a total of 
about 9,000 acres, besides which Judge Gaffey, the 
superintendent of Spreckels’ Moro Cojo ranch, 
has about a thousand acres in beets. He writes: 
“T see the great need of modern machinery to 
thin, hoe and top the crop before the same can 
become very profitable. At present we pay the 
Chinese by contract from $1.50 to $1.60 per ton for 
this work. But we have an improved machine 
for cultivating that will do the work of 50 men.” 





Improving the Sorghum Plant.—The experi- 
ments with sorghum, conducted under the auspices 
of the United States Department of Agriculture of 
late years, have been especially designed to breed 
a variety or strain that would furnish a larger 
amount of sugar of better quality. Considerable 
success has resulted. The most promising canes 
which were selected at Medicine Lodge, Kansas, 
in 1891, yielded 17.4 per cent. of sucrose in the 
juice, which was of 75.4 purity, while canes grown 
last year from the seed of these selected plants 
averaged 19.6 of sucrose and 77.3 purity,—a very 
material gain. Nearly 20,000 of the progeny from 
730 parent canes showed a gain of over one per 
eent. Some of the strains preserved for propaga- 
tion this year averaged 20 per cent. sucrose, 82 per 
cent. pure, which is richer than sugar cane. The 
many thousands of farmers who grow sorghum to 
furnish sweetening for their own families, or for 
market, will do well to send to the Division of 
Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington for Bulletin 37, giving the results of 
the work with this crop in 1892. 





In the Far Northwest the beet sugar industry 
has finally secured a firm footing. The State of 
Washington has inaugurated a State bounty of 
one-half cent per pound of sugar to the growers of 
sugar beets, and the same bounty to the manufac- 
turers of sugar from beets grown in that State, the 
total bounty being limited to $50,000 per annum. 
The original proposition was two cents per pound, 
equally divided. The Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce is already hard at work organizing a com- 
pany to put up a factory, and hopes to have it 
in operation in season for the fall campaign. 
Efforts are being made to secure the planting of at 
least a thousand acres of beets this first year. 
John R. Reavis, the secretary of the Board, has 
the matter in charge, though most of the money 
is furnished by local capitalists, who regard the 
State bounty as a sort of insurance against the 
doubts that hover over the continuance of the 
Federal bounty of two cents per pound. 





A Co-operative Enterprise. — Interest in the 
beet sugar industry in New York State has lan- 
guished, owing to the uncertainty of the Federal 
bounty. But application has now been made for 
a charter for the Beet Sugar Codperative Commu- 
nity, with an authorized capital of $650,000 in 
shares of $10 each. The community proposes to 





acquire the ownership of 15,000 acres of land on 
the shore of Oneida lake, paying for it with stoe, 
at par. The scheme involves community life ang 
houses only for such as wish to join the community 
annex. The plan possesses several inherently 
weak features, and it remains to be seen whether 
anything will come of it. 


The Owen Electric Belt 
= DOES 


CURE 


Many _ Diseases 
Which Drugs 
and Medicines 
Will Not Reach. 


NO EASE DAY OR NIGHT—RHEUMATOID 
ARTHRETIS PRONOUNCED INCURABLE 
—HOW IT WAS CURED. 


BREDA, Carroll Co., Iowa, Dec. 26th, 1892. 
DR. A. OWEN—Dear Sir: I embrace this oppor- 
tunity to write you a line in favor of the Som 
Electric Belt, one of which my son, J. W. Rose, got 
of you last January for me. At that time I could 
not walk or use my hands to dress myself. I could 
not get up on my feet without help and could not 
sleep at night. I had no ease day or night and had 
been in that condition ever since A pril—about nine 
months. I doctored with two of the best physi- 
cians in our county, but to no good, and got worse 
all thetime. They both said Icould not be cured 
and I came to that conclusion myself. They called 
it rheumatoid arthretis. My son tried to persuade 
me to try one of your be]ts, but I told him it was 
no use—it was like everything else Ihad tried. But 
he went to Chicago with his cattle, and went into 
your office and mere pe me one of your belts. I told 
him he might as well throw that much money in the 
fire for all the good it would do me, but he persuaded 
»me to wearit. SoIdid, and the third time I put it 
on I could feel I was better. I wore it for two 
months—four hours each day—and then laid it off 
and said I was well, and have been as well I ever 
was ever since, with no pain or anything of the 
kind since, but still I would not give up my belt 
for five hundred dollars if I thought I could not 
get another one. I could write pages in praise of 
Dr. Owen’s Electric Belt, and I think that all who 
have ever had rheumatism or anything of the 
kind if they will try one they will say all I have 

writtenisso. Yourfriend, SARAH E. ROSE. 


They're used all over the world—The 
Owen Electric Belts and Appliances. 
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ANOTHER REMARKABLE CURE BY THE 


OWEN ELECTRIC BELT. 


WOLCOTT, Ind., Jan. 4th, 1893. 

DR. A. OWEN, 201 to 211 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
—My Dear Sir: Last February I bought one of your 
No. 4 Gents’ Belts. I had been sick for three years 
prior to getting the belt and was bedfast and under 
the doctor's care when I sent for the belt. Iwas ad- 
vised by the doctor not tosend for it, but your cata- 
logue told me that the Owen Electric Belt was the 
only relief for me this side of the grave—which it 
proved to be. I have not bought but 50 cents worth 
of medicine since I got the Owen Electric Belt, 
which is eleven months past. Iam nearly well 
and have not worn the belt two-thirds of the time- 
Now, if you wish me to I will write you a state- 
ment of my case and how the Owen Electric Belt 
las helped me, and also get some of my near 
neighbors to certify to it if it will be of use 
to you. Yours respectfully, WM. C. CLARK. 

Persons making inquiries from writers{of testimonials 
will please inclose self-addressed stamped envelope to in- 
sure prompt reply. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


i contains fullest information, 
Sa list of diseases, cuts of Belts 
and Appliances, prices, 
sworn testimonials and _por- 

} traits of people who have 
aw, been cured, etc. Published 
“iy in English, German, Swe- 

dish and Norwegian lan- 
guages. This valuable cata- 
logue will be sent to any address on receipt of 6 cents: 
postage. 


Owen Electric Belt & Appliance Co,, 


MAIN OFFICE AND ONLY FACTORY, 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BLDGC., 
201 to 211 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


When visiting the World’s Fair see our exhibit in the Elec- 
tricity Building,Section W.space l,and call at our offices. 
Mention this Paper. 
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stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 

: red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
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make several boxes of Paste Polish. 
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free catalogue, CASH BUYERS. UNION, 
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$1.50 will now buy a reliable AMERI- 
§ CAN WATCH in gtrongGOLD PLATED \ 
iy Dust Proof Case, Will not vary a min- 
ute in 30 days; Is as durable as any watch 
aie, FULLY GUARANTEED. 





7 Catalogue of 1000 new articles FREE. 


ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
65 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Send 10 cents in stamps and § labels from 


“THREE BEE” BLACKING for Gents’ Boots, 
“ROYAL POLISH” for Ladics’ Shoes, 
or “ROYAL CREAM” for Russet Shoes. 


“These popular goods sold everywhere. 
Labeis may be removed by submerg- 
ing the tin Lids or the Bottles in water 
over night. Sample song and descriptive circular 
packed with each Box or Bottle or will be mailed ou 
re tofastamp. Each Book contains 64 pages. 
. BIXBY & CO.,196 Hester St., N.Y. 


FOR THE HELPLESS. 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
(free) of Rolling, Reclining and 
Carrying Chairs, Invalids’ Com- 
a ete. Address Sargent 

Co., 814 Broadway, New 
vite. or Muskegon, Mich. 
Mention AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


“W. BAKER & C0.’S 


ABreakfastCocoa 


vi 
) which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


‘}\ It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
s Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. ee oP SE 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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Cc. C. STORY, 26 and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
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season of the year will have an un- 
usual opportunity personally to ex- 
amine, in the Retail Department, 
the varied products of the looms of 
the world. 

We have made special arrange- 
ments to have, during Spring, Sum- 
mer and Fall, continuous, elaborate 
exhibitions of whatever is finest in 
Silks, 


Hosiery, and Trimmings, 


Woolens, Linens, Laces, 


Every facility for careful inspec- 
tion will be cheerfully afforded. 


Broadway & 11th Street, 


New York. 
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STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. «incorporated.) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Cotner, Jr., Secy, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
528 WHITNEY BLOCK. 
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@st poweron earth. Connected instantly te 
wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 
pumps. fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists’ 
machinery, &c. Clean, Noiseless, lasts 
a life-time. No experience needed. To 
show in operation means a sale. Guar- 
anteed. Profits immense. Circulars free. 


EW. 0. HARRISON & CO.. Columbus. 0. 
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Hints in Season. 
— 

American Shetland Pony Club.—At the recent 
meeting in Chicago, of the American Shetland 
Pony Club, L. N. Mitchell was chosen President, 
and Mortimer Levering, of LaFayette, Ind., was 
reélected Secretary. It was voted that any pony 
foaled after July 1, 1894, will be ineligible to regis- 
try in the American Shetland Pony Club Record, 
whose sire and dam have not been already re- 
corded. Special prizes are offered for exhibits at 
the Columbian Exposition. The rules, scale of 
points and list of members are published, and 
may be obtained from the Secretary. The next 
meeting of the club will be on the Columbian 
Exposition Grounds. 





Semi-Centennial at Rothamsted.—The fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Rothamsted, England, by 
Sir John B. Lawes and Dr. J. H. Gilbert, will be 
celebrated with appropriate ceremonies by the 
Royal Agricultural Society. At a preliminary 
meeting to arrange for the anniversary, the Prince 
of Wales opened the proceedings, mentioning the 
beginning of these experiments in 183. Sir John 
B. Lawes has recently endowed the station with a 
gift of half a million dollars in addition to giving 
the buildings and land. The most famous scien- 
tists have consented to be the trustees of this 
famous institution for scientific research. <A 
granite monument will probably be placed in one 
of the well known experiment fields. 





A Russian Sugar Farm.—In Kharkoff, Russia, 
Ivan Karitononko, who recently died at the age of 
70, began as the son of a poor government peasant, 
and by his skill and honesty so gained the confi- 
dence of the sugar manufacturers that in 1855 he 
became the manager of a sugar beet farm com- 
prising 17,000 acres. In afew years he became a 
manufacturer, using the economical vacuum pan 
where previously the rich juices of the beet had 
been wastefully evaporated in the open air. Ina 
region where stable manure had formerly been 
burned, he introduced a judicious rotation of 
crops. He now bought three farms, one of 17,000 
acres, one of 22,000 acres, and one of 19,500 acres, 
with a factory on each. In 1870 he began sending 
the raw sugar from the three factories to a cen- 
tral refinery. In 1875 he began using the diffusion 
battery for extracting the juice, instead of presses. 
He imported Percheron horses, thoroughbred cattle 
and improved the small grain grown on his farms. 
At times he had as many as 60,000 men employed, 
managing all with great executive ability. 





Columbian Display of the Department of Agri- 
eulture.—Of the $142,350 allotted to the United 
States Department of Agriculture from the appro- 
priation for government exhibits at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, Assistant Secretary Edwin 
Willetts reports that $83,047.32 was expended up to 
March, leaving over $59,000 to be used for all 
expenses in completing the exhibit, the transpor- 
tation, installation, care and attendance, and the 
return of the exhibit to Washington, D. C., at the 
close of the World’s Fair. The estimated cost of 
this is nearly $52,000, leaving for emergencies 
about $7,000. A very interesting exhibit of the 
working of the Department has been prepared, 
and a study of its features will well repay our 
readers when they visit Chicago this summer. 





Growth of the Dressed Meat Industry.— The 
farmers of America have cause for rejoicing in the 
fact that this country is beginning to supply 
Europe with dressed meat. The need for greater 
funds to properly take care of the constantly 
increasing volume of their business, has caused 
one of the world’s largest meat-packing concerns, 
Swift & Co., of the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, to 
double its capital stock. The company was in- 
corporated in 1885, with a capital of $300,000. In 
1887 this was raised to $5,000,000; in 1888 to $5,000,000 ; 
in 1890 to $7,500,000; and now, in 1893, it becomes 
$15,000,000. Now, as heretofore, the greater portion 
of the new stock has been taken by the original 
stockholders. In 1890, a-surplus dividend of 32 per 
cent. was declared, and bonds were issued for a 
loan of $2,500,000. Another surplus dividend of 23 
per cent. has just been declared, and the stock is 
now quoted in Boston at 130. Thus a few men, 
mainly by studying the needs of the market, and 
supplying this most economically, have multiplied 
their working capital by fifty, increasing it from 

"Continued on Page 317.) 
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But the wisest of all ics—-USE 


GOLD DUST 


WASHING POWDER 


and thereby save Time, Strength and Money. 
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Gt designs require great consideration. 
aN eye-witness is better than ten hear-says. 
L ittle and often fills the purse. 

Diiigence is the mistress of success. 


Deere success and you shall command it. 
Us not to-day what to-morrow may want. 
Spe superfluities to provide necessaries. 
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A temperance drink. 
A home-made drink. 
A health-giving drink. 
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nching drink. 


A drink that is popular everywhere. 
Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 


A 25 cent packa 
delicious beverage. Don’ 


makes 5 gallons of this 
n’t be deceived ifa dealer, 


for the sake of larger profit, tells you some other 


kind is ‘‘just as good’’—‘tis false. 


No imitation 
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F. H. CADY, 315 High St., Providence, R. I. 
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Catalogue free, 
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Hints in Season. 
pie 
(Continued from Page 316.) 
$300,000 to $15,000,000, and in a business which hon- 
orably helps mankind as breweries and distilleries 
cannot do. More meat is eaten per capita than 
ever before. If the farmers had coéperated to kill 
and cure this meat, they might have gained at 
least a portion of this profit, but they have pre 
ferred to concentrate their efforts on producing 
the live animal, to which they could give the 
untiring personal attention which is necessary to 
success in any business. Mr. Swift is one of the 
“ Big Four,” whose control of the live-stock mar- 
kets of the West has been bitterly denounced as 
causing lower prices and driving out competitive 
buyers for cattle. The combination has established 
its own wholesale or jobbing houses for meats, at 
the most important centers of distribution 
throughout the Central and Atlantic States, and 
also in the leading towns of England and Scotland. 





For Soiling Cattle one should have a constant 
succession of green crops. It should begin with 
winter rye in the spring as early as the wind 
waves it, and be followed by clover or orchard 
grass, early sweet corn, peas, and oats, followed 
by later crops of corn put in every two weeks. 
The rye on warm lands should be ready to cut in 
May. As soon as a ten-foot strip is mowed it should 
be plowed and planted with Narragansett sweet 
corn. This will be in the roasting ear stage in 60 
days. When another strip is ready for plowing, 
its furrows should lap on to the first strip and be 
planted at onee. See that each successive strip 
has prompt planting. By and by a second cutting 
of clover and grass will be ready, oats and peas, 
and a second and third } lanting of corn. If a mis- 
take be made, have it on the side of too liberal 
production. Any surplus of crops can be cured 
and put in the barn for winter. A good silo com- 
pletes the system for the year, to fill which broad 
acres of corn should be especially raised. No plow 
equals the swivel plow for quickly and neatly 
turning over narrow strips. Peas and oats are 
proportioned one and one-half to two and one-half 
bushels, respectively. The economy of long lands 
will be apparent in this work. 





Docking Young Lambs.—G. Burns, Shelby Co., 
Ind.: Lambs that are to be docked and emascu- 
lated should be operated on when not more than a 
week or ten days old. The work may then be 
done by one person having a pair of sharp shears. 
The lamb is taken between the knees, and the tail 
docked by drawing the skin down as far as possi- 
ble to the root of it, and then clipping off the use- 
less part with one cut of the shears. A pinch of 
blue-stone dust is applied to the wound and that 
is the end of it. 

Honest and Practical.—Since 1871 I have been a 
reader of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and @aur- 
ing my long perusal thereof have noted its corres- 
pondents are residents of all parts of the world, 
and that its articles and advice are eminently 
characterized by thorough practicality and hon- 
esty of purpose, a fact which encourages me to 
rely upon your advice. 

B. N. FALLON, Erie Co., N. Y. 
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$40.00sewing 
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hesall the latest improvements, finished 
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4 0 year tee 
8 with every machine. DON’T 
NT A CENT in advance. Cut this 
a) ad tend send to us if you 
want this machine sent to your nearest 
freight depot, SUBJE EXAMI- 
NATION and ONE MONTH’S TRIAL 
AFTER ONE MONTH, if ma- 
chine is entirely satisfactory, send us 
$2.36, otherwise DON’T PAY A CENT. 
TO ADVERTISE we sell more sewing 
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Farmers %t% Produce 


To F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St., N. Y., 
Receivers of all kinds of CoUNTRY PRODUCE, including 
Game, Live and Dressed Poultry and Dressed Calves. 
Specialties—Berries, Grapes, Apples, Pears, Honey, Onions 
and Potatoes. Correspondence and consignments solicit- 
ed. Stencils furnished. Reference: Dun’s or Bradstreets 
Commercial Reports, to be found at any bank. 











NO MORE The Great SECRET of Exterminating 
by the Columbian Method at 


CANADA Trifling Expense. A Work on its Habits, 
Characteristics and Destruction.—Gol- 


den Rod, Ox-Eye Daisy, and other 

THISTL Troublesome Weeds treated in its 
pages. $1 by Mail. 

H. B. RICHARDS, Easton, Penna. 

ALSIKE CLOVER 


Valuable for hay or pasture. Send for leaflet (free) 


regarding i culture and uses. 
THE WHITNEY-NOYES SEED CO., 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





TELLS WHAT 
TELLS How 


_ TELLS WHEN 
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Plant and Grow. 





Our novelty catalogue of 
new, rare and _ beautiful 
Plants, Seeds and Bulbs. 
It is illustrated with photo- 
engravings and full page 
colored illustrations. Sent 
free. 
PITCHER & MANDA, 


SHORT HILLS, N.J. 





A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. E020 20% 


aid, or commission if preferred. Salesmen wanted. 
o experience needed. Address, stating hge 
HE C. L. VAN DUSEN NURSERY CO.. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


KILL all BUCS 
FAST. Over one acre in one 


hour. Easy to use. Only one 
pound Paris Green to acre. No 

laster or water used. 400 
®. bushels potatoes to acre. How 
meg to do it; BOOK FREE. Will 
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A. U. BETTS & CO,, Box 17, Toledo, Ohio. 
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BOOKS FOR FARMERS! 


STOCK BREEDERS, GARDENERS, 
FLORISTS FRUIT GROWERS, 


We supply 


Andall others interested in Rural Life. 
CATA- 


any book [pepe on the above subjects. 
LOGUE of 600 standard works Sent Free. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., New York. 
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I= WE ARE THE ONLY FIRM .2 


Gwe TO CUSTOMERS cash discounts on orders. 
We are the only seed firm distributing, among patrons, a 
year’s subscription to_100 Agricultural pa 
exacting any equivalent. 
country or Europe, can be found so great a variety of several of 
the standard vegetables, and, in addition, there are many choice 
varieties peculiarly our own, gathered with an intelligent enter- 
prise during over thirty years in the seed 
greatly enlarged (the present season), in both the vegetable and 
ower seed departments, we send our Catalogue free to every- 
The three warrants still hold good, and our customers may 
rely upon it that the well-earned reputation of our seed for fresh- 
ness and purity, will continue to be guarded as a most precious 
part of our capital. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


rs without 
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half the quantity of seeds will answer, because 90 percent. ger- 
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GARDEN. 


garden topics offering the 
sites, large col’d plate of French Cannas, mailed for 6c. postage. 


HENRY A. DBEER, 714 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


There will be no wasted labor. Your crops will be of the first 
quality; no seconds. Easily marketed or prepared for the table. 
ER’S GARDEN CALENDA 


for 1893-—full of 


best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and requi- 








POTASH SALTS ARE NECESSARY 


TO PRODUCE LARGE CROPS OF GOOD QUALITY. 


High and Low Grade SULPHATE of POTASH, MURIATE of POTASH and KAINIT. 


KAINIT PRESERVES STABLE MANURE AND ENHANCES ITS VALUE. 
FOR INFORMATION AND PAMPHLETS ADDRESS 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93-99 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, WW. Y. 
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RARMING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


— 


Foot and mouth disease continues to be very 
wide-spread in Germany. 

In Palestine 25 inches of rain are necessary for 
good crops, and if less than_18 inches fall, disaster 
ensues. 

In Victoria, Australia, the days of large estates 
are beginning to pass away, the owners trying to 
lease or sell them to farmers. 

A shipment of 1,000 cases of Australian lemons 
to San Francisco, arrived in good condition, and 
were quickly disposed of at good prices. 

Egypt does not produce enough tobacco or pota- 
toes for its own requirements, but imports about 
200,000 of potatoes yearly, and 3,000,000 pounds of 
tobacco. 

Corn is grown on the table land of New South 
Wales with good result, but its yield decreases 
with elevation where warm days are followed by 
cool nights. 

Shipments of barley from Morocco, oats from 
Greece, beans from Austria and oil cake from 
France were received in the London market dur- 
ing February. 

There are thousands of acres of grass land in 
Ireland, which, from the large amount of moss 
and the small quantity of grass they bear, it is a 
misnomer to call pasture. 

Mild weather prevailed throughout Russia in 
February. The autumn-sown crops were protected 
by snow, and there were no complaints of injury 
from extreme cold weather. 

Imports of wheat into the French colony of Re- 
union, in Africa, average 57,000 bushels yearly, at 
an average cost of $2 per bushel. The annual im- 
ports of flour amount to 1,000,000 pounds. 

The average price realized for farm land in Eng- 
land in 1892 was $240 per acre, while in 1891 it was 
only $215. In Scotland the average increase last 
year was $30 per acre, and in Wales $40. 

Much distress has been occasioned among the 
agriculturists of Malta, by ravages among fruits 
and vegetables of a number of parasites, which 
threaten the very existence of many branches of 
agricultural industry. 

The New Zealand government has established 
four State farms near each of the principal towns 
of the colony. They are intended to be training 
schools for such young men as wish to engage in 
agricultural pursuits. 

The average production of corn in Cochin China, 
between 1885-89, was 248,000 bushels yearly from 
about 10,000 acres. The importance of the tobacco 
crop there is declining, the area planted to tobacco 
having fallen off to less than 10,000 acres. 

The area devoted to the cultivation of tobacco 
in Ceylon shows a steady and considerable in- 
crease from year to year, the average product now 
being in the neighborhood of 10,000,000 pounds 
yearly, of which 250,000 pounds are exported. 

Both the federal and cantonal governments of 


Switzerland have shown an active interest in fos-’ 


tering and promoting the agricultural prosperity 
of the country; and an agricultural bureau is at- 
tached to one of the federal departments at Berne. 


Oats are grown more for hay than for grain in 
Natal, South Africa, the average area of 7,000 acres 
sown to oats producing 10,000 tons of hay. The 
principal arable crop is maize, which produces 
nearly 3,000,000 bushels yearly, of which about 
100,000 bushels are exported. 

The agricultural institute at the Géttingen uni- 
versity, Germany, is to be enlarged by the erection 
of a vegetation house for the purpose of making 
experiments in manures, the main object being to 
try to ascertain whether conclusions can be 
derived as to the amount of manures required for 
soils under cultivation. 

The great drawback in connection with the 
Australian butter export trade has been the inade- 
quate supply of cool chambers. The business has 
grown enormously, one steamer recently carrying 
over 1,000,000 pounds of fresh Australian butter 
to London, and this consignment alone, at twenty 
cents per pound, would be worth $200,000. 

The culture of tobacco in Nicaragua is controlled 
entirely by the government, and the loss from 
smuggling has been found so large that the gov- 
ernment feels the necessity. of reorganizing the 
administration of tobacco. The amount grown 
does not exceed 800,000 pounds annually, and the 





officials have been meditating the advisability of 
permitting its free cultivation. 

Agricultural depression does not exist in Hun- 
gary, where there is only a distressed condition of 
things among some individual agriculturists, who 
have mismanaged their estates or squandered 
their revenue. The area under cultivation has 
increased, the yield per acre is greater, and land is 
worth twice and in some places three times as 
much as it was twenty years ago. 

Experiments conducted in Denmark under the 
authority of the government, to test the compara- 
tive feeding value of various foods in the produc- 
tion of bacon hogs, showed that one pound of 
grain was equal to four pounds of boiled potatoes, 
or to six pounds of skimmed or buttermilk, or to 
eight pounds of boiled turnips cut small, or to 
twelve pounds of whey. 

The fruit trade of Honduras has greatly decreased 
recently owing to internal disturbances among 
the people and toa hurricane last October. For- 
tunately only the crop of one season was lost. 
The banana plant is almost indestructable, and 
developed in March, so that trade will revive 
again. An American company has secured 250 
acres of good banana and cocoanut land, and will 
help materially to increase the exports. 

German farmers at their recent agricultural con- 
gress endeavored to form an association whose 
object would be to represent by agitation the 
interests of agriculture, and see that such of its 
members were elected to Parliament who would 
undertake to study these interests. The associa- 
tion has its center in Berlin, with numerous 
branches in provincial towns and districts. 

The area in Great Britain under plow has stead- 
ily decreased during the last twenty years, while 
the area to pasture has increased, as can be seen 


from the following figures: 
Total Cultivated 


Arable. Pasture. Area. 
Years. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
+ eee 18,428,000 12,576,000 31,004,000 
ee: 17,492,000 14,821,000 32,313,000 
NOOR. ccaccase 16,327,000 16,358,000 32,685,000 


The cultivation of the grape is closely identified 
with Swiss agricultural interests, and with few 
exceptions, the hillsides on the lake of Geneva 
have been, since the earliest periods of history, 
planted with the generous vine. There exist 
records to prove that some of these vineyards 
have been bearing uninterruptedly for five hun- 
dred years. One above another they extend along 
the lake to the height of two thousand feet. 


An unusual feature of this year’s agricultural 
show at Paris is the great increase in the breeding 
section of farm live stock, an increase of over 50 
per cent. in exhibits. Among cattle the breed 
most largely represented was the Shorthorn. In 
the large show of sheep the champion award went 
to the Merino breeds, and in hogs the large white 
pigs were adjudged. The poultry display, as usual 
at these shows, attracted the greatest attention, 


- the section of dead poultry being unrivaled. 


The area devoted to potatoes in New Zealand 
shows a substantial increase, amounting to 60 per 
cent. in nine years, while the product has ad- 
vanced from 4,000,000 bushels in 1883 to 6,600,000 
bushels in 1891, with an export trade now amount- 
ing to nearly 1,500,000 bushels. In Tasmania the 
area planted to potatoes is also steadily increasing 
and now covers more than 20,000 acres, which 
yielded 2,731,000 bushels in 1891, of which 1,250,000 
bushels were exported to the other colonies. 


The orange, citron, lemon, and banana are found 
around every village in Madagascar. Cotton, 
ginger, and tobacco are also raised, and are said 
to be of excellent quality. Wild honey is gathered 
in the forests; great quantities of silkworms are 
also reared, of a species entirely different from 
that generally recognized under that name in 
England, but which produce silk of a fine quality, 
though rather dull-looking, and lacking the pecu- 
liar glossy texture of that from the Chinese worm. 


The possibilities of cotton culture in Egypt are, 
by no means, limited, and schemes are on foot to 
greatly extend the area in this crop, which is now 
largely exported to the United States. At the be- 
ginning of the present century, Egypt had only 
300,000 acres under cultivation in all crops, but now 
cultivates nearly five million acres, of which about 
963,000 are devoted to cotton. The central govern- 
ment imposes a tax of about $5 per acre per year 
on two-thirds of the cultivated area, and a tithe of 
$1.75 on the rest, and taxes date trees twenty 
cents each per year. The land is in comparatively 





few hands, and those who work it pay from five 
to ten dollars per acre rent in addition to the 
taxes, besides about one dollar per acre for main- 
tenance of the irrigating system, while the cost of 
water represents from five to twenty dollars per 
acre in labor at ten cents per day. Official statis- 
tics place the average gross value of the crops 
produced at $35 to $50 per acre. Pigeon dung is 
the chief manure, cattle excrement being used for 
fuel. Clover is the principal hay, and beans the 
grain feed for cattle. The total value of Egypt's 
farm products averages about $250,000,000 per year. 


Individuals as well as communities in the Gard 
district of France, make a good deal by their trees: 
One farmer reports $150 income yearly from his 
fagots and brush-that in America would be thrown 
away, and receives $10,000 every twenty years for 
his timber. Trees are cut systematically, twenty 
years being allowed for growth. The French 
farmer, indeed, claims that a tree earns its own 
living. Walnut, service-berry and apple are al- 
lowed to overshadow wheat and barley, undis- 
turbed on account of their own valuable crops. 


Russia exports oil cake, the product of flaxseed, 
to the value of $2,500,000 annually. There are over 
3,000,000 acres sown to flax in European Russia. In 
the northern regions it is cultivated for fiber and 
in the South for the seed, the average yield being 
about 300 pounds of flax fiber and 400 pounds of 
seed per acre. The quality of the fiber is very 
poor, as the producer aims at quantity, For seed 
it is sown on virgin soil or in fallow lands. Moist, 
mild weather favors its development, and a hot, 
dry climate with occasional showers is better for 
the seed than the fiber. 


A sixth part of the soil of France is covered with 
forests, two and a half million acres of which be- 
long to the State. This extent is divided for ad- 
ministrative purposes into sections, each section 
being managed by a government staff, a general 
inspector being at the head of the entire depart- 
ment. All officials in the forestry service have to 
go through a systematic course of training, either 
at the celebrated school of Nancy, or elsewhere. 
The course of instruction embraces every subject 
connected with the culture, preservation and re- 
planting of forests, the last- mentioned having 
paramount importance. 


Though Western Australia is the largest in ex- 
tent of any of the seven colonies, it has the small- 
est population and is most backward in develop- 
ment. The area devoted to wheat, however, shows 
a steady increase from year to year, and the crop 
from 1880 to 1890 averaged 344,000 bushels yearly; 
of potatoes 44,000 bushels are grown, and 36,000 
bushels imported every year, while of dairy pro- 
ducts everything is imported, butter to the amount 
of 346,000 pounds yearly, besides 146,000 pounds of 
cheese. The average exports of wool, which is the 
only agricultural product raised for shipment, 
now average 10,000,000 pounds. 


From a market garden near Paris, of an area of 
two and one-fourth acres, only one-fourth of an 
acre is given up to asparagus, but from 200 to 1,000 
bunches are shipped daily between September 1st 
and April 30th, the price at which they are sold in 
Paris being twelve cents per bunch. They grow in 
frames fifty feet long and five feet wide, floored 
with slates. Under the slates are hot air pipes, 
above them a shallow layer of earth. The roots 
are crammed in as thickly as possible, covered 
with two inches of good soil, and the glasses 
drawn up. In eight days they are ready to cut, 
the stocks lasting for two months. Every year the 
whole surface of the garden, to the depth of six 
inches, is taken out and sold, and replaced by 
manure from Paris. The rent paid on this farm is 


| $150 per acre yearly on a fifteen years’ lease, with 


the right of preémption. The total annual ex- 
penses on these two and one-fourth acres amount 
to $8,500, including for wages $5,000, rent and taxes 
$500, manure $500, firing and repairs $1,000, horses 
and carts $500, interest on capital ($15,000) is $750, 
sundries $250. The cash receipts from sales of 
asparagus alone on one-fourth of an acre exceed 
$12,500, and the total cash profit from this little 
farm amounts to $5,000 per annum. The garden is 
owned by M. Colmant, Rue de Misnil, Asniéres, who 
gave these facts to Rev. W. Tuckwell, the well- 
known country parson, who is doing so much for 
the rural laborer in England, and are embodied 
in his article on village life in France and Eng- 
land, printed in the Contemporary Review for Janu- 
ary, 1892. The statement is evidently only 4 
partial one, but indicates the highest culture. 
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The Hamilton Miracle. 


——— > 


The Case Investigated by a Globe Reporter. 
The Facts Fully Verified. One of the Most 
Remarkable Cases on Record. 


—<—-— 


A MAN PRONOUNCED BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
PERMANENTLY DISABLED FULLY RECOVERS— 
FAC-SIMILE OF THE CHECK FOR $1,000 PAID BY 
ROYAL TEMPLARS OF TEMPERANCE FOR TOTAL 
DISABILITY—HUNDREDS OF VISITORS. 


TORONTO DAILY GLOBE, July 25—This is an age 
of doubt; especially in regard to cures by patent 
medicines, and not without reason, for too often 
have the sick and their near and dear loved ones 
been deceived by highly recommended nostrums 
that were swallowed to be of less avail than 
much water. The old. old fable of th boy and 
the wolf applies also too frequently to many of 
the specific concoctions for curing the ills that 
flesh is heir to; and when areal cure is effected by 
agenuine remedy those who micht be benefited 
fight shy of it, saying, “it was ‘cure, cure,’ so often 
before that I won’t try it.” When such a state of 
affairs exists it is advisable that assurance should 
be made doubly sure. 

A few weeks ago a marvelous and almost mirac- 
ulous cure was made known to Canadians through 
the medium of the Hamilton newspapers. It was 
stated that Mr. John Marshall, a well-known resi- 
dent of Hamilton, by the aid of Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People, had been snatched from the 
very jaws of death, placed upon his feet and 
enabled to mingle with his fellow citizens with 
more than renewed health and strength and even 
brighter spirits than he had experienced for 
years before. This remarkable statement natural- 
ly excited the wonder of almost a continent. 
Some believed, most people doubted, although the 
facts were placed so clearly as to ward off the 
slightest suspicion of fraud. To investigate the 
very extraordinary cure and place before the 
people of Canada and the United States verifica- 
tion or otherwise of it was the special mission of a 
Globe reporter a few days ago. 

A close inquiry into the circumstances ‘first 
showed that Mr. John Marshall, whose residence 
is 25 Little William street, in the northeast por- 
tion of the city, while employed as foreman for 
the Canadian Oil Company, five years ago, fell 
upon the edge of an oil vat and hurt his back. 
Thinking little of the affair, Mr. Marshall contin- 
ued to work on, but after a few months he became 
itl, gradually got worse, and in August, four years 
ago, became stricken with the dread disease, loco- 
motor ataxy—a disease attacking the nerves and 
rendering that portion of the system attacked 
perfectly helpless, proclaimed by the physicians 
to be ineurable—which left him from the waist 
downwards without feeling and utterly unable to 
move his lower limbs. All he was able to do was 


to raise himself by the aid of sticks and crutches 
and drag himself around the house and occasion- 
ally to the corner of the street on fine days. His 
legs were without feeling, pins and even knives 
were stuck into them withoyt the sick man ex- 
periencing any inconvenience. He could take a 
walking stick and beat his legs until the blows 





resounded through the house and yet he felt noth- 
ing. During all these years of torture Mr. Marshall 
consulted every doctor of ability in the city ; tried 
every form of treatment and took almost every 
kind of patent medicine, but without once receiv- 
ing one tittleof relief. The agony was frequently 
so intense that he was obliged to take morphine 
pills in order to receive a reasonable amount of 
sleep. 

As the months and years passed by, although 
the doctors continued to treat him in various 
ways, they plainly told ths suffering man that he 
could not get better, the disease was set down in 
the works of =pecialists asincurable. Thedoomed 
man was 2 member f the United Empire Council, 
No. 190, Roy=1 Tempi:.rs of Temperance, and under 
the cdliscouraginy -ircvmstances hc thought it 
advisabls to apply for the payinen. . h_ total 
disability claim of $1,00° .licwsd wv th ordor on 
its insurance policy. Application w=: ccording- 
ly made, but before the claim ws zranted the 
patient had to offer conclusive proof of his total 
disability to the chief examiner, and Mr. Marshall 
was sent to Toronto for a special electrical treat- 
ment. It proved no more successful than the 
others that had preceded it, and a number of city 
doctors and the chief medical examiner of the 
order signed the medical certificate of-total disa- 
bility and Mr. Marshall received from the Domin- 
ion Councilor of the Royal Templars a check for 
$1,000 last November. One day last February 
came Mr. Marshall’s salvation although he did 
not accept it at first. A small pamphlet telling of 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills and the diseases they 
cured, was thrown into the house, but it was 
placed aside and no notice was taken of it for 
weeks. One day the sick man re-read the circu- 
lar and coneluded to try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, 
although Mrs. Marshall tried hard to dissuade 
him, saying they would be as ineffectual as all the 
others; but on April 14—memorable day to him— 
Mr. Marshall began to take the pills, one after 
each meal for a start. In a few days a change 
was noticed and as he continued to take the pills 
he gradually improved and ina little overa month 
he was able to take the train for Toronto and 
visit an astonished brother-in-law. Now he can 
walk four or five miles with any of his friends. 

The Globe representative paid a visit to the 
house of the man thus rescu~) from a living 
death. When the reporter’s mission was oxplained, 
Mr. Marshall’s tace lighted up with a .mile, which 
caused a respunsive vie to rise upon the features 
of his wife, and he expressed his perfect willing- 
ness to tell all that was asked of him. 

“Why, I feel a better man now than I did ten 
years ago,” said he, cheerfully. ‘It’s four years 
next August since I did a day’s work but I guess I 
can soon make a start again. About my illness? 
It was all caused through falliny and hurting my 
back. I kept getting worse until I couldn’t get off 
a chair without a stick or crutches. The lower 
part of my body and legs were useless. I tried 
every doctor and every patent medicine, spending 
hundreds of dollars. Everything that was likely 
to help me I got, but I might as well have thrown 
it in the bay. Isuppose my wife has shown you 
the apparatus I used at one time or another. A 
dozen city doctors gave me up. I got enough 
electric shocks for half a dozen men, but they did 





me no good. [ lost control of my bowels and 
water and couldn’t sleep without morphine. Our- 
ing the day my legs were cold and I had to sit by 
the stove wrapped in a blanket, suffering intense 
agony from nervous pains in the legs, neck and 
head. Yes, [ received from the Royal Templars a 
$1,000 check, being declared totally unable to fol- 
low my employment. One day in April I took a 
notion to try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, carefully 
following the directions accompanying each box. I 
recovered my appetite and regained control of my 
vowels and water, and I went on getting better 
and stronger, and now you see me stronger 
and more healthy than I was for years before I 
was taken ill. I tell youl am feeling first-class,” 
and Mr. Marshall slapped his legs vigorously and 
gave the lower part of his back a good thumping, 
afterwards going up and down the room at a 
lively gait. 

“TIT weigh 160 pounds to-day” he continued, “and 
I’ve gained 30 pounds since I first took Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills, I haven’t such a thing as a pain 
or ache about me, and another thing, I can walk 
as easily in the dark as in the light.” 

Mr. Marshall offered to make an affidavit to the 
truth of the above story, but the reporter con- 
sidered that wholly unnecessary. He carried con- 
viction to the inquirer’s mind by every word and 
action, and there was no gainsaying the fact that 
the cure was one of the most marvelous in the 
nineteenth century. All the neighbors bore testi- 
mony to the genuineness of the cure. None of 
them ever expected to see Mr. Marshall on his feet 
again and regarded his restoration to health as 
nothing short of marvelous. 

The headquarters of the Royal Templars of 
Temperance for Canada are in Hamilton. At the 
publishing house of the order Mr. W. W. Buchanan, 
general manager and one of the most prominent 
temperance advocates of the Dominion, was 
found. In response to the reporter’s question, he 
said: “Oh, yes, I am well acquainted with Mr. 
John Marshall. He has been a member ot one of 
the councils of this city for about seven years. He 
is a well-known citizen and a reliable temperance 
man. About four years ago he was first taken ser- 
iously ill and his case was brought before the 
order. The provisions under which the total dis- 
ability claim is paid in our organization are very 
strict. The weekly sick benefit is payable to any 
person under the doctor’s care, who is unable to 
follow their usual avocation, but the total dis- 
ability is a comparatively large sum, only paid a 
member who is disabled for life, and declared by 
medical men to be entirely past all hope of re- 
covery. In Mr. Marshall’s case there was 
some difficulty, it is true: he was ex- 
amined upon a number of occasions, cov- 
cring a period of upward of two years. The med- 
ical men who examined him all agreed that there 
was little hope of recovery, but they would not 
give the definite declaration that our law 
demands—that the claimant was permanently 
and totally disabled—until last November. When 
this declaration by two regular physicians was 
made and our Dominion Medical referee, we paid 
Mr. Marshall the total disability benefit of one 
thousand dollars. He was paid by a check on the 
Bank of Montreal. There is no doubt whatever 
about the remarkable character of Mr. Marshall’s 
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eure. A large number of our members in this city 
were intimately acquainted with Mr. Marshall 
and called upon him frequently. All were unani- 
mous in the belief that he was past all hope of 
recovery. His cure is looked upon as next to a 
miracle. I have conversed with him a number of 
times about it,and he gives the whole credit to Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills and the application of cold 
water which is recommended as a subsidiary treat- 
ment by the proprietors of the medicine. He 
drops into my oftice every day or two and is appar- 
ently enjoying good health now.” 

The general offices of the order are in the old 
Bank of Upper Canada building, just opposite the 
publishing house. Mr. J.H. Land, the Dominion 
Secretary, was easily found, and in response to 
the questions asked simply corroborated all that 
the general manager had said. Mr. Land is a 
neighbor of Mr. Marshall, living within a block of 
him in the northeastern part of the city. He was 
well acquainted with him for years before he was 
taken sick and pronounced his recovery as one of 
the most remarkable things in all his experience. 

“I have not much faith in patent nostrums,” 
said Mr. Land, ‘“‘but Mr. Marshall’s case proves 
beyond a doubt that Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are a 
wonderful medicine. He seems to have exhausted 
all other means and methods of treatment during 
his long illness and all without any benefit, but 
his recovery was rapid and wonderful immedi- 
ately after he commenced using Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills.” 

Inquiries among the city druggists disclosed the 
fact that an extraordinary demand had arisen for 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, and that the claims 
made for them by the proprietors are borne out 
by numerous cures. 

John A. Barr, a well-known and popular dis- 
penser of drugs here, told the reporter that he 
knew of no patent medicine that had such a 
demand upon it, or one that had done all that was 
promised for it. He told of several cases of great 
relief and cure that had come under his notice. 
Mr. William Webster, after suffering from ataxy 
for years, from the first had found certain relief 
from taking the pills, and he is now a new man. 
Mr. George Lees, after years of illness of a similar 
nature, had taken the pills and was able to walk 
out greatly improved in health. Another case Mr. 
Barr vouched for was a city patient, who had been 
cured by the pills of the effects of la grippe, after 
having been givenup by the doctors. Many others 
had spoken highly of the Pink Pills as a fine 
remedy for nervous and blood disorders. Other 
druggists told the same story. 

A further investigation revealed the fact Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills are not a patent medicine in 
the sense in which that term is usually understood, 
but are a scientific preparation successfully used 
in general practice for many years before being 
offered to the public generally. They contain ina 
condensed form all the elements necessary to 
give new life and richness to the blood and 
restore shattered nerves. They are an unfailing 
specific for such diseases as locomotor ataxia, 
partial paralysis, St. Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, nervous headache, the after 
affects of la grippe, palpitation of the heart, pale 
and sallow complexions, that tired feeling result- 
ing from nervous prostration ; ali diseases depend- 
ing upon vitiated humors in the blood, such as 
scrofula, chronic erysipelas, etc. They are also a 
specific for troubles peculiar to females, such as 
suppressions, irregularities, and all forms of 
weakness. They build up the blood and restore 
the glow of health to pale or sallow cheeks. In 
the case of men they effect a radical cure in all 
eases arising from mental worry, overwork or 
excesses of whatever nature. 

On further inquiry the writer found that these 
pills are manufactured by the Dr. Williams’ Medi- 
cine Company, Schenectady, N. Y., and Brock- 
ville, Ontario, and are sold in boxes (never in 
loose form by the dozen or hundred) at 50 cents a 
box, or six boxes for $2.50, and may be had of all 
druggists or direct by mail from Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, from either address. The 
price at which these pills are sold makes a course 
of treatment comparatively inexpensive as com- 
pared with other remedies or medical treatment. 
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small Fruits for Wisconsin.— M. A. Thayer, | 


pres. Wis. State Horticultural Society recommends 
the following varieties as the most reliable for his 


State: 


| 


Strawberries.— Warfield, (P) Crescent, (P) Haver- | 


land, (P) Bubach, (P) Jesse, (S) Michel’s Early, (S) 
Capt. Jack, (S) Parker Earle, (8). 
Black Raspberries.—Nemaha, Ohio, Palmer. 
Red Raspberries.—Marlboro, Cuthbert, Shaffer. 
Blackberries.—Ancient Briton, Snyder. 
Currants.—Red Dutch, White Grape, Victoria, 
Fay. 
Gooseberries.—Downing, Houghton, Industry. 
Grapes. — Moore’s Early, Worden, Delaware, 
Brighton, Concord. 


Grama Grass.—L. 8. Plumb, Monroe Co., Ohio: 
Grama grass, called by the negroes in some sec- 
tions ‘ bull grass,” is a valuable hay grass for warm 
climates, being distinctively Southern. On rich 
land it can be mowed three and often four times 
in one season. Pasturing closely would even- 
tually exterminate it. The roots are tough, and 
cannot be broken except by running a coulter 
ahead of the plow share. It thrives best in low, 
moist, rich lands. 
lent meadow, permanent for many years. The 
hay is coarse, but untritious, and stock eat it well. 
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redness, freckles, tan or any other cutaneous dis- 
colorations or blemishes, (excepting birth-marks, 
scars, and those of a scrofulous or kindred nature) 
that Derma-Royale will not quickly remove and 
cure. We also agree to forfeit Five Hundred Dollars 
to any person whose skin can be injured in the 
slightest possible manner, or to anyone whose com- 
plexion (no matter in how bad condition it may be), 
will not be cleared. whitened, improved and beauti- 
fied by the use of Derma-Royale. 
Put up in elegant style in larze eight-ounce bottles. 


Price. $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
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euR LIBRARY CORNER. 


Book Reviews. 

AN INTRODUCTORY MANUAL FOR SUGAR GROWERS. 
By Francis Watts, Government Chemist, Antigua, 
West Indies. London and New York: Longmans, 
Greer. & Co. 1893. 151 pp., il., 12 mo., cloth. 

Sugar cane growers find that agricultural writers 
have rarely treated the tropical sugar industry, 
but have described the methods and productions 
of temperate climates. This handbook is the out- 
come of long experience in the West Indies and 
contains an outline of the principles of torrid 
farming, based on modern science, together with 
an outline of the principles underlying the manu- 
facture of sugar, which can be safely applied to 
the tropical cane under tropical conditions. Soils, 
fertilizers, culture and methods of manufacture 
are fully treated. Sold by the Orange Judd Com- 
pany. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 





FooD FOR PLANTS. From the Writings of Joseph 
Harris, M.S. Edited and Revised by S. M. Harris. 
32 pp., 12 mo., paper.: 

This useful pamphlet describes all the necessary 
fertilizers for crops. There are articles on phos- 
phorice acid, potash, nitrogen, complete fertilizers, 
low to save money on fertilizers, ammonia and 
nitrogen, fertilizers for wheat, how to apply nitrate 
of soda to wheat and strawberries and asparagus, 
how and where to buy fertilizing materials. Full 
directions are given as to the best fertilizers for 
barley, oats, potatoes, sweet potatoes, tobacco, 
grass, garden crops, tomatoes. peaches, raspberries 
and other small fruits. Sold by the Orange Judd 
Company. Price, postpaid, ten cents. 





IRRIGATION. Biennial Report of the State Engineer 
of Wyoming. 1891-1892. By Elwood Mead. Pub- 
lished by the State. Cheyenne: 1892. 86+1xxi pp., 
il., 8vo., Maps, paper. 

Among the Rocky mountains there are thousands 
of acres of fertile land which are not farmed, and 
which produce scanty pasture simply because 
there is no irrigating ditch to carry the necessary. 
water to them. By the constitution, under which 
Wyoming was admitted, the water belongs to the 
State, and the distribution is controlled by it. How 
this is being done, is fully described in this accu- 
rate report, which should be read by all who are 
interested in the Arid Regions. 





CLIMATOLOGY OF NORTH CAROLINA. From Rec- 
ords of 1820 to 1892. Including the Fifth Annual 
Report of the North Carolina State Weather 
Service, Constituting the Meteorological Division 
of the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Codperating with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Weather Bureau. C. F. von Herr- 
mann, and Roscoe Nunn. Raleigh; H. B. Battle, 
Director Experiment Station, 1892. 

This scientific work describes the climate of the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains and the South- 
ern Atlantic Coast Plain. The North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station could have done no more useful 
work than publishing this record of the weather 


of this century. 





INSECTS AFFECTING THE BLACKBERRY AND RASP- 
BERRY. By F.M. Webster. Being Bulletin XLV 
of the Ohio Experiment Station at Wooster. 1893. 
Pages 150-217, il., 8vo., pamphlet. , 
This treatise gives very full and accurate de- 

scriptions of the insects affecting the blackberry 

and raspberry. Illustrations and remedies render 
the results of this seientific research of practical 


use to the farmer. 





DORSET HORN SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
F AMERICA. 1893. Proceedings of the Second 
Annual Meeting held at New York. M.A. Cooper, 
Secretary, Washington, Penn. 72 pp., il., 8vo., 
paper. 
This volume contains lists of breeders, rules of 
entry and constitution, together with many val- 
uable articles on the excellent Dorset Horn sheep. 





PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURE. Peport of the 
Pennsylvania State College, and Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1891. State College, Penn- 
sylvania, 1892. 69+276 pp., il., 8vo., cloth. 

This splendid volume contains interesting papers 
on silage corn, root crops, cereals, potatoes, ferti- 
lizers. cattle foods, milk and butter, fruits and 


vegetables. 





WEEDS AND MODES OF DESTROYING THEM. By 
Thomas Shaw and C. A. Zavitz. Being Bulletin 
LXXXV of the Ontario Agricultural College Ex- 

eriment Station. Guelph, Canada. Published 
y the Canadian Department of Agriculture. 
31 pp., il., 8vo., pamphlet. 
This bulletin furnishes information by descrip- 





habits of growth of the more troublesome weeds 
of the colder climates of North America. The gen- 
eral and specific modes of eradicating noxious 
weeds as given, are the results of experiments at 
the station. 





COMMON FUNGUS DISEASES AND THEIR TREAT- 
MENT. By Wm. C. Sturgis. Being Bulletin CXV 
of the Connecticut Experiment Station at New 
Haven. 1893. 24 pp., 8vo., pamphlet. 

The demand by farmers and fruit growers for a 
concise statement of the more common fungus 
diseases of plants, the means of recognizing them, 
the formulas for spraying solutions and the 
methods of treatment are met by this useful 
bulletin. The science of plant diseases makes 
rapid progress, and the advances made by last 
year’s experiments are given by the author. 





FOREIGN COMMERCE and Navigation, Immigra- 
tion and Tonnage of the United States for the 
a ending June 30, 1892. Treasury Department, 

Washington, D. C., 1893. 


This report contains tables of exports, and both . 


the free and dutiable imports. The commerce 
with each foreign country is given, and the results 
of reciprocity as far as applied. 





EGG RECORD. For Poultrymen. By George H. 
Croley, San Francisco, Cal., 16 mo., paper. Ten 
cents. 

By this record, there is entered each day, the 
eggs laid, the eggs sold, the money received, and 
the expense for feed. The monthly totals are 
added together for the yearly summary. There is 
also a record of sales of fowls. 





Herd Book 1890-1891. In 
Caen, 1892. 


NORMANDY CATTLE. 
French. Henri Delesques, Editor. 
278 pp., il., 32 mo., paper. 

This French herd book contains the pedigrees of 
the pure Normandy cattle in the five departments 
of Calvados, L’Eure, Manche, Seine-Inférieure and 
L’Orne. There is a list of transfers and a good 
index. 





LES PLANTES DE GRANDE CULTURE. Cereals, 
Forage Plants, Industrial and Economie Plants. 
In French. By Henry L. de Vilmorin. Paris: 
Vilmorin-Andrieux & Cie. 1893. 211 pp., il., 8vo., 
paper. 

This publication is the French language and is 
an excellent illustrated dictionary of those eco- 
nomic plants which are somewhere cultivated to 
so large an extent as to be called farm crops, as 
distinct from vegetables, flowers, or fruit. 

—>>—— 


Recent Publications. 





MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, Commerce with the U. S. 
from 1871 to 1892. Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 56 pp., 8vo., pamphlet. 

AUSTRALIAN AGRICULTURE, Report 1891-92. The 
Under Secretary for Agriculture, Brisbane, 
Queensland. 500 pp., il., 8vo., paper. 

ORNITHOLOGIST AND OOLOGIST. Birds: Their 
Nests and Eggs. Monthly. $1 per year. F. B. 
Webster Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 

COMMERCE AND IMMIGRATION. U. S. Report No. 1. 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 1893. 
202 pp., 8VvO., paper. 

HOME RULE IN TAXATION. By Thomas G. Shear- 
man, Brooklyn, N. Y. 28 pp., 8vo., pamphlet. 

A NATIONAL ROAD DEPARTMENT. A Memorial to 
Congress. A. A. Pope, Boston, Mass. Pamphlet. 
NEW JERSEY AGRICULTURE. Partial Report on 
Abandoned Farms for 1892. See’y Franklin Dye, 

Trenton. 1893. Pamphlet. 

AMERICAN CLYDESDALE ASSOCIATION. Report 
1892. See’y Charles F. Mills, Springfield, III. 
Pamphlet. 

MICROSCOPICAL BULLETIN. Bi-Monthly. 25 cents. 
Queen & Co., Philadelphia. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION BULLETINS. 


ALABAMA—At Auburn. Codédperative soil test ex- 
periments (B. 42). : 

ARKANSAS — At Fayetteville. Grapes; Insects 
and fungus diseases and their remedies; La hme 
apparatus; Apples and grapes (B. 21); Sorghum 
and cane sugar culture; Syrup and sugar making 
on small farms; Canteloupes and corn (B. 22). 

ARIZONA — At Tucson. Cofiaigre for tanning 
(B. 7). Cattle feeding (B. 8). 

ARKANSAS — At Fayetteville. 
ism. Texas fever (B. 20.) 

CALIFORNIA—At Berkeley. Cattle foods with 
analyses (B. 100). 

CONNECTICUT—At-New Haven. Common fungous 
diseases and their treatment. Preparation of 
fungicides (B. 115). 

DELAWARE—At Newark. Can peach rot be con- 
trolled by spraying ? (B. 19). 

GEORGIA — At Experiment. Fertilizer, culture 
and variety experiments; Corn and cotton (B. 20). 


Animal parasit- 


tion and illustrations about the appearance and ; Fifth annual report for 1892. 





IDAHO — At Moscow, Announcement and pro. 
posed work of the stations (B. 2). 

ILLINOIS —At Champaign. Experiments with 
wheat, 1891-92 (B. 22), Experiments with oats, 1399 
(B. 23). Fifth annual report for 1891-92. 

ILLINOIS—At Champaign. Corn Culture (P, 8.10), 

LOUISIANA — At Calhoun. Tobacco growing in 
oa with result of experiments at Calhoun 
(B. 20.) 

MARYLAND — At College Park. 
(B. 18). 

MASSACHUSETTS—At Amherst. Weather (H.B.50), 

MICHIGAN—At Agricultural College. Spurry and 
flat pea for sandy land (B. 91). 

MISSISSIPPI—At Agricultural College. Varieties 
of cotton (B. 23). Fertilizers for cotton (B. 24), 
Chemical study of the cotton plant (B. 1). 

NEBRASKA — At Lincoln. Sugar beets (B. 27), 
Meteorological observations for 1892 (B. 23). Sixth 
annual report for 1892. 

NEVADA—At Reno. Fifth annual report for 1892, 

NEVADA—At Reno. Irrigated farming (R. 92), 

NEW JERSEY—At New Brunswick. Feeding ex- 
periments with horses; Dried brewers’ grains ys. 
oats (B. 92). 

NEW MExIco—At Las Cruces. Wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, sugar beets, sorghum and canaigre; Vari- 
eties tested, manner of we a irrigating and 
cultivating; Results obtained (B. 8); Insecticides 
and their appliances (B. 9); Third annual report 
1891-92. 

NEW MEXICco—At Las Cruces. 
Insecticide sprays (B. 9). 

NEW YORK—At Ithaca (Cornell). Sundry investi- 
gations of the year (B. 49). 

NEW YORK—At Geneva. Leaf spot of chrysan- 
themums (S. B. 93). At Ithaca. Sundry investiga- 
tions of 1892 (B. 49). 

NORTH DAKOTA—At Fargo. Experiments of 1892 
(R. 93). 

NORTH DAKOTA—At Fargo. Third annual re- 
port, 1893. 

OHIO—At Wooster. Insects affecting blackberry 
and raspberry (B. 45); Profit in spraying orchards 
and vineyaras (B. 48). 

OREGON—At Corvallis. Experiments in the cul- 
ture of the sugar beet in Oregon (B. 23). 

WEST VIRGINIA— At Morgantown. 


(Continued on Page 323.) 


Strawberries 


Agriculture (B. 8). 
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Fighting Fire 


is sometbing that anyone will do instinctively 
because everyone recognizes that fire is dangerous. 
Could the same impression be made general as to 
colds, thousands of lives would be saved annually. 
Most people determine whether a cold is dan- 
gerous by the result. If it disappears itself, “it 
was nothing,” if they never recover from its 
effects, they know they had “a terrible cold.” 
Few people would leave a fire in their own house 
to burn itself out; yet a cold is always as dan- 
gerous as the fire which we fight on its first appear- 
ance. People in delicate health well understand 
the menace of a cold. It is all the more serious to 
them because they have no reserve of physical 
strength with which to put it out when once it 
has obtained entrance. Drs. Starkey & Palen’s 
Compound Oxygen has saved the lives of thous- 
ands by curing colds. It is known the world over 
as a most wonderful cure in all chronic diseases, 
(and if a person can lift an ox, he should certainly 
be able to lift a calf), but people, thoughtiessly, 
fail to avail themselves of its help to keep out and 
put out colds. Folks are growing wiser, however, 
and many keep Compound Oxygen always in the 
house. thus saving health and time and money. 
“DRS. STARKEY & PALEN:—I have a young 
friend who contracted a severe cold and had a 
fearful cough, I persuaded him to usc the Com- 
pound Oxygen, of which I had nearly a half a 
Treatment, and he took nothing else. Before half 
of the Treatment was used he was sound and well. 
Whenever my daughter takes cold in the head, 
your Compound Oxygen Treatment cures it at 


once. 





MRs. S. F. JERNEGAN, Sandersville, Ga.” 





“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN:—I am highly pleased 
with the Oxygen Treatment, and am satisfied 
that it has done more for methan any course of 
drugs I could have resorted to. I recommend it 
on every occasion. I think your Treatment should 
be in every family in the country. If they used it 
for nothing else but to break up colds, it would 
repay them many tithes the outlay. 

MILTON L. VAN BUSKIRK, Savannah, Mo.” 

The Genuine Compound Oxygen is made and 
dispensed only by us. All “just as good” makes 
are just good for nothing. Address Drs. STARKEY 
& PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia or Chicago, 
San Francisco, New York, and Toronto, Ont.—[Adv. 
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Send for our new, 50-page, illustrated Catalogue; it is full of information which it will pay you to secure. ) 
JEWEL” BUCCY, with Leather Quarter Top; Cloth or Leather trimmings; End-Spring or Brewster Side-Bar; patent, silver- 
plated Fasteners instead of buckles on back curtain, is the best value ever offered buyers. 


tHe MIAMI MANUFACTURING CO., 62 Longworth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OPENER 


: A good substantial $ a reliable Open $ 
areal itdeimer <nra- semeeerinee Beck boards only G29.008 * Buzzy, ony GOO: 00 
Excellent Light-draught Harness, only $&."7S, and Elegant Carriage or Barouche Harness, only $9.75. 
WE 


CAN HELP YOU TO SAVE MONTY. 


Our Money-Saving Catalogue of Buggies,Carriages,Phaetons, 
Surreys, Spring Wagons and Harness, All at 








gFactory Prices 2nd Fully Warranted. 






es 
esd ASS 
ASKER, 
“CROWN JEWEL” BUGGY. 
The Price will Surprise You. 


Our “CROWN 


Address, 











OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


(Continued from Page 322.) 
regulations concerning the sale of commercial 
fertilizers in West Virginia; Analyses (B. 26); 
Pruning (B. 27); Plat experiments with commer- 
cial fertilizers on corn (B. 28). 

OKLAHOMA—At Stillwater. Tests of varieties of 
oats, corn, spring wheat, Irish and sweet potatoes 
(B. 4). 

PENNSYLVANIA — At State College. 
dairy apparatus (B. 22). 

RHODE ISLAND—At Kingston. Sea weeds, their 
agricultural value ; Chemical composition of cer- 
tain species (B. 21). 

SouTH CAROLINA —At Fort Hill. Fifth annual 
report for 1892. 

TEXAS—At College Station. 
Texas fever (B. 24). 

UTAH—At Logan. 
ments (R. 92.) 

UTAH—At Logan. Third annual report for 1892. 

VIRGINIA—At Blacksburg. Bush fruits (B. 22). 

WISCONSIN — At Madison. Preventative treai- 
ment for apple scab, downy mildew and brown rot 
of grape, potato blight and the smut of wheat and 
oats (B. 34). 

WYoMING—At Laramia. Rocky Mountain farm- 
ing (R. 92). Crop experiments (B. 11). Ground 
squirrels and gophers (B. 12). 

CANADA — At Ottawa. Fungus diseases and 
spraying. 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tests of 


Cattle ticks and 


Farm and feeding experi- 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C.—Investigations into the nature, 
causation and prevention of southern cattle fever 
(A. 1. B. 1). Experiments with sugar beets in 1892 
(C. B. 36). Agriculture in Alaska; European crop 
report; Wheat crop of the world; Transportation 
rates (S. R. 102). Report on distribution and con- 
sumption of corn and wheat. Production and dis- 
tribution of the principal agricultural products of 
the world, 1880-1890 (M. R. 5). Progress report on 
the dairy industry of Denmark. The Russian 
thistle and other troublesome weeds in the wheat 
region of Minnesota and North and South Dakota 
(F. B. 10). Monthly weather review. Annual sum- 
mary of weather conditions for 1892. 


CATALOGUES ACKNOWLEDGED. 


P. J. BERCKMANS, Augusta, Ga.: Catalogue of 
greenhouse and bedding plants, comprising all 
the best oid and new varieties in cultivation. 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y.: Illus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue of flower, vegeta- 
ble and field seeds; flowering and ornamental 
plants; fruit treesandsmallfruits. Many remark- 
able novelties. This pamphlet is richly illustrated 
with colored plates. 

WM. CooPER & NEPHEWS, Galveston, Texas.: 
Deseriptive circular of the famous Cooper Dip 
which is a sure remedy for scab, ticks, lice and 
other affections of live stock. 

R. DouGLAs & SON, Waukegan, Ill. Catalogue 
of forest trees, comprising all the most desirable 
evergreen and deciduous species. Evergreen 
seedlings a leading specialty. These trees have 
been prepared with special reference to late 
planting. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Ill.: Cireular of 
comb foundation, beehives, smokers, extractors 
and other appliances required for successful bee 
keeping. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y.: Special 
cireulars of beautiful roses, delicious pears and 
other large and small fruits. 

MEEHAN’S NURSERIES, Germantown, Pa.: Ilus- 
trated and deseriptive catalogue of desirable new 
and rare trees, shrubs, ornamental plants, small 
fruits, ete. 

Wn. H. Moon Co., Morrisville, Pa.: Descriptive 
and illustrated catalogue of fruit and ornamental 
trees, small fruit plants, grape vines, ornamental 
bushes, flowering plants, ete. 

PITCHER & MANDA, Short Hills, N. J.: Special 
cireular of collections of cypripediums. 

STARK BRos., Louisiana, Mo.: Descriptive cata- 
logue of all the leading kinds of fruit trees, small 
fruits, ete. Realizing the fact that “A pleased 
customer isthe best advertisement’? many thou- 
sands of favorable testimonials from such cus- 
tomers are appended representing almost every 
county in the United States where fruit trees are 
planted. 

VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX & CO., Paris, France.: Cat- 
alogue of tree and shrub seeds; also seeds for con- 
servatory and greenhouse. This is a grand list of 
all the best kinds in the respective classes. 
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post. Wire cannot be kept from loosening on wooden posts 
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indestructible, can be used with any style of wire and is more easily "put up 
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ANCHOR POST CO., 5th Ave. and 42nd Street, New York City. 
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constantly increasing demand among farmers <1) 
ers for a strong, practical and cheap iron Fence 


wood softens or the posts rot away and break 
The Anchor Fence Post is practically 


‘posts. Write for circulars and information to the 


Mention AMERICAN AGRICULTUBIST. 
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That Two Horses can handle easily. 

That is not a horse Killer. 

That does not take up dirt, trash and 
manure. 

That does not jerk itself to pieces. 

That loads successfully from cock op 
windrow, 

That loads green clover for ensilage. 

That loads heavy hay successfully. 

That does not thrash dry clover to pieces. 

That does not require hay to lay in swath 

: and burn. 

=a Send for circular. 


KEYSTOWE MFG. CO.,S%ERSINS:, tbe 
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SELF-GUIDING. 
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Your horses abreast—one in the 

furrow, three on the land. 

pot brake prevents gang running oo 
team, Levers within easy reach. 


Easier Dri r) Straighter Fur 
rows, and. hter Draft 


w —_ than any Gang in America, 
es sen Adjustable frame—can be narrowea or 
No bottom or widened at will, and converted into a 
side friction. single plow in a few-moments’ time. 
Weight of furrows, Made with Stubble, Sod and Stubble, and 


frame and plowman 
earried on three greased spin‘4les, 


Draft reduced to : 









rairie breaker bottoms. in Stee! or Chillea 
etal. Right orleft —10, 12 or 14 inch cut, 


Special prices and time for trial given 0D 


lowest possible iinait, first ordersfrom points where we haveno Agent@ 


ECONOMIST PLOW CO., South Bend, Indiana. 


Our book —** FUN ON THE FARM??)— sent Free to all who mention this paper. 
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MALEERS OF BUSINESS. 


The Production of Rice. 

The rice crop of the United States has been sub- 
ject to considerable fluctuations. Rice was first 
introduced into this country in 1647 in a small 
way, but it was not till 1694 that any effort was 
made toward its cultivation as an industry, the 
first shipments consisting of 60 tons of paddy from 
South Carolina to England in 1698. Lowland rice 
was introduced into Louisiana in 1718, and upland 
into South Carolina in 1772. The lowland ri¢e 
flourishes best near the sea level while the upland, 
which is less productive, grows at higher alti- 
tudes. 

In 1850 rice was grown in 13 different states, the 
crop amounting to 215,313,000 pounds. Ten years 
later 15 states produced less crops, the yield hav- 
ing fallen off to 187,167,000 pounds. After another 
decade, in 1870 the rice crop amounted to only 
73,635,000 pounds grown in but nine states, the 
same that now produce the entire rice of the mar- 
ket, with the exception that Tennessee has 
dropped out, while Virginia, after a lapse of 30 
years, is again beginning to devote a small area to 
this crop. The following table gives the total pro- 
duct of rice in the United Stateseduring the 40 
years from 1850 to 1890, the last report, that for the 
year 1889, being the result of the researches of the 
Census bureau and including the acreage and 
value of the crop: 








against 81.2 last year, and that of rye 85.7. The 
averages of the principal wheat States are: Ohio, 
87; Michigan, 74; Indiana, 82; Illinois, 72; Mis- 
souri, 76; and Kansas, 62. 
six states is 74.2, against 77 in April, 1892. It is 88 
in New York. 87 in Pennsylvania, 89 in Maryland, 
87 in Virginia, the Southern States ranging from 
83 in Tennessee to 100 in Texas, The Pacific States 
show a favorable condition with the exception of 
California, where too much rain is reported. 

Seeding was late in the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys because of widely prevalent drouth, 
causing poor condition of soil and retarding ger- 
mination, and in some cases*wholly preventing 
same, as in Kansas, where the reports show a tota] 
failure over considerable areas. In the Atlantic, 
Middle, Southern and Pacific States seeding con- 
ditions were favorable. The plant entered winter 
in the main wheat producing States in a low state 
of vitality, caused by persistent drouth and early 
eold weather, with the exception of California, 
where excessive rains produced similar effect. 

Damage from Hessian fly is noted in parts of the 
States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and Illinois. 
Snow covering has been general throughout the 
Eastern, Middle and Northwestern States, but, 
notwithstanding, the reports show much abate- 
ment from the benefits of the protection thus 
afforded because of the excessive cold of the win- 
ter and high winds; the alternate thawing and 
freezing in the latter end of the month of Febru- 
ary and through March. 








Yield in Pounds. 
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The average of these | 





A book circular is sent free if you mention this 
paper by the Indiana Paint & Roofing Co., 42 West 
Broadway, New York. 





Harness and Buggy, Free Offer.—A $10 set of 
harness for only $4. A $100 top buggy for on] 
$49.75. You can examine our goods at your place 
before paying one cent. Serid for illustrated cata- 
logue, giving prices to'consumers that are less 
than retail dealers’ actual cost. Send address and 
this advertisement to Alvah Mfg. Co., Dept. A. 34 
Chicago, Ill. . 





A Rare Opportunity.— Notice is called to the 
advertisement of Col. J. T. Patrick, of Raleigh, 
N. C., who wants some one to take charge of a new 
manufacturing town as General Manager. Col. 
Patrick is one of the hustling successful Southern- 
ers; he is Secretary of the Southern Industrial Co. 
Combination, and his extensive information ena- 
bles him to make the best selections as to town 
locations. It was he who built up Southern Pines, 
Y. C., the famous winter resort for Northern 
people. 


American Apples in England.—J. C. Houghton 
& Co., Liverpool and London, informs us that the 
English markets have been quite overdone with 
Canadian and Maine fruit, and prices have conse- 
quently suffered a heavy fall. As invariably is 
the case so late in the season, much of the fruit 
was soft, and necessitated a prompt sale, and this 
also helped to depress the market. Russets have 
formed a very large portion of recent arrivals, and 
have consequently depreciated in value, and been 
difficult of sale unless of really good color and 
quality. 





An Infallible Insecticide. — A flock cannot 
thrive if infested with insects, nor can it yielda 
good fleece. For a small sum the flock can be 
cleaned and kept clean, and the luster and growth 


States. a a eae sana 
tates 1850 1860 | 1870 1880 Acres. Pounds. | Value. “4 the poe ae by ey od oe Poe 
aaa ORO aa SO pear ——. | of good repute. The Cooper Sheep Dip, advertise 
MOMMMINAS «-:«- stse bees => se 2,312,252 493,465 | 222,945 810,889 | 810 399,270 | $13,797 in our columns, is famous the world over, and is 
Arkansas ..... pekebiesneeeee 63,179 | 16,831 | (3,021 |... -.. | _2 7,110 | ,, 367 | giving the greatest satisfaction wherever intro- 
FIOTIGA. . .....0000000+2+00- 1,075,090 | 223,704; 401,687 | 1,294,677 | 1,787 | 1,011,805 | 36,174 | dueed. Its advantages appear to be, its use with 
Ee a ee 38,950,691 | 52,507,652 | 22,277,380 | 25,369,687 18,126 | 14,057,872 | 446,919 | cold water, non-discoloration to the wool, freedom 
Louisiana......--+++++--+- 4,425,349 6,331,257 15,854,012 | 23,188,311 84,472 76,221,636 | 2,204,792 from strong scent, while being cheap and effective. 
Mississipple. ..--+++-++++++ 2,719,856 | 809,082 374,627 | 1,718,951 1,543 | 676,746 | 24,964 | The Cooper Dip has been in use fifty years, and is 
North Carolina  ocbeccecce 5,465,868 7,593,976 2,059,281 _5,609,191 12,241 5,846,404 | 162,491 | now used on one hundred millions of sheep an- 
South Carolina............ a 119,100,528 rae | 52,077,515 43,237 | 31,689,497 | 1,057,157 | nually, the best possible proof of its sterling 
TARR os. 00ncsncecccccccese 88,203 26,031 a 63,844 a 62,152 178 ___ 108,423 | 4,452 quality. Cooper & Nephews, Galveston, Tex., mail 
Totals | 215,313,497 | 187,167,032 | 73,635,021 | 110,131,373! 162,406 | 130,019,123 | $3,951,119 | their “Guide to Dipping” free to all applicants 
mentioning the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








It is perhaps unfortunate that the census of the 
rice crop was taken in 1889 because that year was 
one of unprecedented drouth in the state of 
Louisiana, which yielded over 75 per cent. of the 
total product. It will be noticed that the average 
value of the entire crop is approximately three 
cents per pound, which presumably represents its 
value to the grower. Almost the entire harvest is 
grown in Louisiana, South Carolina and Georgia, 
which together produced twelve-thirteenths of the 
whole, the remaining thirteenth coming from 
North Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Texas with a trifling amount from Arkansas and 
Virginia. There has been an enormous develop- 
ment of the rice industry in Southern Louisiana. 
A reliable report to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
gives an estimate of the new crop just in sight at 
438,750.000 pounds, which shows an inerease of 
nearly 60 per cent. over the 1889 crop, and nearly 
140 per cent. above the previous largest harvest of 
1860. 

The amount of rice produced in this country is 
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Personal and Other Notes. 


A Salary, with expenses paid, will come handy 
to any one who is now out of employment, espe- 
cially where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you want a position, see ad- 
vertisement on page 317 headed, ‘*A Chance to 
Make Money.” 





Fence Machines.—Those of our readers who 
want a thoroughly reliable fence machine should 
write to the Richmond Safety Gate Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind., for a catalogue of their Robinson 
Fence Machine. They claim that this is the only 
machine on the market which has a perfect ten- 
sion and twister wheel—very important points in 
fenee machines. Be sure to mention the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST when you write. 





Permanent Roofs.—There are few roofs which 
are proof against wind, rain and heat very long, 
unless they have been coated with paint. Slate 
paint is elastic and flexible, water and spark proof 
and contains no tar. For new roofs Rubber Roof- 
ing has the merits of metal, the virtues of slate, 
and the good qualities of shingles at half the cost. 








Potash in Agriculture. — This is the title of a 
pamphlet containing a careful compilation of 
results of crop experiments with potash salts. It 
has been written for the purpose of enabling the 
cultivator to study the effects of potash upon crops 
in various sections and soils of the country. A 
glance at the contents of the pamphlet will show 
that potash plays a more important part in the 
nutrition of plants than is generally realized. 
Potash, while needed for all cultivated crops, has 
been found especially beneficial to corn, potatoes, 
tobacco, hemp, sorghum, fruit trees, ete. Experi- 
ments are also quoted, showing the effects of pot- 
ash salts, and especially of kainit, as insecticides 
and fungicides, destroying wire worms, scales, 
grubs, ete., and preventing cotton blight. The 
publication contains instructive illustrations, 
copied from Experiment Station bulletins, which 
show the effect of potash upon various crops. It 
deserves the careful study of every intelligent 
farmer who wishes to derive profit from the use 
of fertilizers. Readers of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST may obtain the pamphlet free by ad- 
dressing the German Kali Works, 93 Nassau street, 
New York City. 








builders use only the best materials—iumoper, 
brick, lime, cement, sand—whatever goes into 
the construction of a building; they employ 
only the best workmen and pay the best 


sufficient for a little more than half the amount 
annually consumed, and could the production be 
inereased by substituting the cultivation of rice to 
that of cotton, great benefit would result there- 


The best 


from. As a food material, rice is nutritious and 
easily digested. In comparison with other grains 
it is poor in albuminoids and fatty matters, and 
correspondingly high in carbohydrates, showing 
that rice contains a slightly larger amount of 
nutritive matter than either wheat or rye, and 
approaches more to maize. Rice is more nutri- 
tious than whole oats. It contains 3.70 times as 
much nutritive matter as potatoes, 1.87 times as 
much as fat beef, and 3.21 times as much as lean or 
ordinary beef, as can be seen from the following 
table of analysis: 

















| Albumin-| Fatty | Carbohy- | Tot. Nu- 

oids. Matters. drates. | tritives. 
er 2 2 6.73 0.88 | 78.48 86.09 
fo Pe 12.04 1.85 | 68.65 82.54 
RY€.....----ee00 } 10.81 1.77 7021 | 82.79 
SE. ss ncpevceen | 10.66 4.99 58.37 | 74.02 
MSGR; <o000c8s0e | 9.36 4.96 68.65 82.97 
Potatoes......- I * 228 015 | Zs | 23.24 
Fat Beef ......| 16.75 29.28 None 46.03 
Lean Beef.....| 20.96 541 | 0.46 | 26.83 
Buber. ;..-i-- | 33.41 17.68 | 29.31 | 80.40 

—_—~—_ 


The Condition of Winter Crops. 
The April report of the Statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture makes the average 
condition of winter wheat on the first of April 77.4, 





wages; they get better 
tors, and always get the 


“ete for their work than their less careful competi- 
est contracts; they paint their work with 


trictly Pure White Lead 


‘manufactured by the “Old Dutch” process of slow corrosion, and with one 


the following standard brands: 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati) 

** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) 
** ATLANTIC ”’ (New York) : 
** BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 

** BRADLEY ” (New York) 
**BROOKLYN ” (New York) 

** COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL”’ (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 

** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


“KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
**FAHNESTOCK ”’ (Pittsburgh) 

‘* LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

**‘RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) 

** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago} 
** ULSTER” (New York) 

**UNION "’ (New York) 


For colors they use the National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 


Colors. 


These colors are sold in small cans, each bein 


sufficient to tint 


twenty-five pounds of Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade. 


These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead,and National Lead Co.'s Tinting Colors, are 


for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. ' 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 


tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


t Broadway, New York. 
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Answers To Questions 
a 

Field Peas.—A. W. Hall, Mendocino Co., Cal.: 
The Early Scotchman and White Canada are good 
varieties of field peas, and will yield 25 bushels 
per acre, or two tons of unripe pea fodder as nutri- 
tious as good clover hay. The ripe pea fodder 
excels the best oat straw in feeding value. The 
manurial value of the fodder is equal to that of clo- 
ver. The feeding value of the small field pea is 
greater than that of the wrinkled sorts. As the 
coolfogs from the Pacific ocean do not permit maize 
to ripen, the common use cf barley as a fattening 
food in your locality might be supplemented by 
field peas. The flat pea (Lathyms sylvestris) is a 
promising fodder plant for your climate, and the 
nutritive value of its fodder is much greater than 
either good oat hay or alfalfa hay. 





Planting an Asparagus Bed.—B. C., Elk Co., 
: Select a spot for the bed where the soil is 
light and warm, and if it is somewhat sandy, so 
much the better. As soon as the ground will per- 
mit, have it plowed or spaded to a depth of eight 
to twelve inches. Have a load or two of good old 
stable manure, hauled and placed in heaps near by. 
In the meantime order your plants, two year old 
roots are preferable to those that are older. When 
obtained proceed to plant them. First open 
trenches about six inches deep with plow or spade, 
but the spade is best. The trenches should be 
about four feet apart, and may be more, but never 
less than that distance. Now scatter some of the 
manure along on the bank of the trenches, or the 
roots may be set in the trench first, and three feet 
apart, after which proceed to haul in the soil and 
manure over the crowns filling up the trench 
level and have the soil trod down as the filling 
proceeds. A fair dressing of manure is all that is 
needed the first year, all over that amount is 
waste. Cultivate frequently during the summer, 
but eut no stalks the first season and very spar- 
ingly the second. In the fall of the first season 
give the bed a good top dressing of manure, and 
repeat this every autumn as long as the bed con- 
tinues to bear stalks for cutting. We much prefer 
alight annual dressing of manure to heavy man- 
uring, as is often practiced, at the time of prepar- 
ing the bed and setting out the plants. 


Grafting Wax.--R. P. Taylor, Siskigan Co., Cal.: 
For grafting in the open air the following makes 
an excellent grafting wax: Common rosin, four 
parts; beeswax, two parts; tallow, one part, melted 
together; and after it is cool it is applied by hand, 
or, When in a liquid state (being melted), it may 
be applied with a brush or spread thinly upon 
tough paper or muslin, and the latter cut up into 
strips of convenient size for use. If the wax is to 
be used in cool weather, then add_a little more 
tallow. 

Sweet Peas.—Adelia L. Lacey, Athens Co.,. O 
Sweet peas, if properly grown, particularly if 
from imported seed, will bloom for months; failure 
frequently arises from poor soil, sowing too thickly, 
and in not getting a strong, Juxuriant growth. 











Make your soil rich, give the plants plenty of | 


room, at least an ineh apart in the rows, and the 
seed should be well covered. For continuous 
bloom, from early summer until frost, the seed 
pods must all be kept cut, as the growth and 
ripening of the seeds exhausts the strength of the 
plant. Besides, when the plant perfects its seeds, 
its mission is ended, and if will cease to bloom. 


Special Soils.—O. L. Aaron, Hudson Co., N. J.: It 
is a mistake—one that has deprived very many of 
intense satisfaction—to suppose that each flower- 
ing plant requires a special soil, or one similar to 
that of its native heath. Wherever grains or 
vegetables will grow, flowering plants will grow 
equally well. 








You Dont’t Have to Swear Off 
using tobacco, if you will take NO-TO-BAC, the 
wonderful, harmless, guaranteed tobacco habit 
cure: if costs but a trifle, and the man who wants 
to quit will find in NO-TO-BAC a permanent 
cure. Sold by Druggists. Send for book entitled 
“Don’t Tobacco Spit and Smoke your Life Away,” 
mailed free. Address The Sterling Remedy Co., 


Box 754, Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind. 
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ALLIANCE CARRIAGE Co., a. gegen 
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should order 
' no BUGGIES, 

“ACGrade $40. CARRIAGES, 
WAGONS or HARNESS 
from any one until you have seen 
our New Grand Catalogue for1893,which 
is mailed free to any address, It shows over 
one hundred new styles, with prices of vehicles 


ranging from $30 upward, and Harness from $5 upward. 
o¢ ) “Our goods are strictly hand-made and fully warranted for two 
Os years, and our Spiral Springs are warranted for 12 years. Weare 
recognized manufacturers for the above organizations. Examine our 
mammoth display at the World’s Fair, in Chicago. The only manufac- 


’ turers in the world that sell their entire output direct to the consumer. 
Sac CARRIAGE CO. «,Zzcior a2 ceereomn:., Cincinnati, 0. 








HE, STRENG 


DOUBLE THE STRENGTH of sy: other fence; will not stretch, 
sag, or get out of shape. A 
some enough to eae a Lawn. Write for prices. 


erfect Farm Fence, yet Hand- 
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NAMES 





a7 Descriptive Circular and § 8 
CHEAPER = Testimonials, also Cata- 

sl:gue of Hartman : teel 
THAN BARB ~ = Picket Lawn Fence, ‘Tree 
sand Flower Guards, Flex- 
z ible Wire Mats, etc., FREE, 


ARTMAN [iFG. CO., 
——— FALLS, PA. 
102 Chambers St., New York. 
BRANCHES: J 508 State St., Chicago 
\s 51-53 S. Forsyth Ste Atlanta, Ga 
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GRINDING MILLS 
—_ FLOUR MILLS pirolles ee 


French Buhr Stone Portable Mills 
for Farmers, 28 sizes and styles. 
COMPLETE MILL and SHELLER. 
A boy can grind and keep in or- 
der. Adapted to any kind of 
power. Complete Flouring 
and Co Mills; also for 
hominy and pearl meal, all sizes. 
Second hand mills of other 
makes on hand. Send for Book 
. and how to grind. Address 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
15 York St., Indianapolis, Ind. 












ESTABLISHED 1861. 





1854.-Established 39 Years.-1893., I \' 


GC & M STEEL GEM es 


THE OLD RELIABLE x's s 
HALLADAY STANDARD, 
HALLADAY GEARED and 

U.S. Solid Wheel 


WIND MILLS 


Guararteed to be the 


BEST MADE. 

Also umes, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
ills, Stalk Cutters, 

Haying Tools, Saw Tables, Etc. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO, / A=.\ ' 


115 River St., BATA‘ 














Genuine PHILADELPHIA 


LAWN MOWER 


IN THE FIELD. 


Hand Sizes, 
10 to 2 inches, 


BOTH H OPEN and SOLID CYLINDERS. 


Pony and Horse, 30 and 36 inches, 
Lawn Sweepers and Grass Edgers. 


GRAHAM, PASSMORE & CO., 


631 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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A rm, Gai TERY 

TRY and RABBIT F E 

ee =e te in use. talogue SIT FENCING? 

Paid. MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 








(s LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSE POWER 


Machines for THRESHING & CLEANING 
Grain, also Machines for SA WING WOOD 
with Circular and Cross= 
Cut Drag Saws. 







Acknowledged 
by all to be 


THE 


= thi 7, OOM & QUANTITY of WORK. 
yer zuma AW. GRAY'S SONS, 


NUFACTURERS, 
P.O. Bor No. 8, sALDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


ROBERT C. REEVES Co., General Agents for N. Y. City 
and vicinity, 185 and 187, Water Street, New York, 


HANG YOUR DOORS 


Barn, or on any other Building, with Stan 
jah oy Corrugated | Steel Hinges, as they arc 
much stronger — handsomer than the oid 
style and cost no more. 







They can be had Japanned or Galvanized at 
slight additional cost, thus preventing rusi. If 
ae — dealer in your vicinity keeps them, 


nHE’ STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn. 











CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 

THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 
THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 





JU cose ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 
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8vo RURAL BOOK CATALOGUE, containing 116 pages. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY€ 


PUBLISHERS OF BOO S ON» 
- K 








Mn 
be ol 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural Art, Etc. 


The following valuable Books and several hundred additional works are fully described in our NEW, ILLUSTRATED, 


SENT FREE on application. 








FARM AND GARDEN, 


Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, Garden 
and Orchard. 
Farmers can readily appreciate the losses which result 


from the scarcity of water. By Henry Stewart. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. 1.50 
Mushrooms. How to Grow Them. 


and the only 
By 
1.50 


The most praciical work on the subject, 
book on growing Mushrooms published in America. 
Wim. Falconer. WUlustrated. Cloth. 

Harris’s Talks on Manures. 

By Joseph Harris, M. S., author of ‘*‘ Walks and Talks on 
the Farm,” including a chapter by Sir John B. Lawes, 
of Rothamsted, England. Cloth, 12mo. 

Bommer’s Method of Making Manures. 
A practical and comprehensive guide. By Geo. Bommer. 
Paper. 20 

High Farming Without Manure. 

By M. George Ville. Six Lectures at the Experimental 
Farm at Vincennes. 25 

Flax Culture. 

Full directions for preparation and marketing of crops 
8vo. Illustrated. -30 

Gregory on Fertilizers. 

Where to get them in the Cheapest Form. 
pound Formuias,ete. 12mo. 

Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 

By Peter Henderson. The standard work on Market 
and Family Gardening. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 

Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. 
Meets the wants of all classes, in country, city and 
village who keep a garden for their own enjoyment 
rather than for the sale of products. By Peter Hender- 
son. Finely illustrated. Cloth, i2mo. 2.00 

Quinn’s Money in the Garden. 

By P. T. Quinn. _ The kitchen garden, market garden, 
and field culture, from successful practical experience. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 

E. P. Roe’s Play and Profit in My Garden. 
The author takes us to his garden and shows us how he 
evoked a profit of $1000 while carrying on pastoral and 
literary labor. Cloth, 12mo. 1.5 

Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm 
and Garden. By Mrs. Mary Treat. 
With an additional Chapter on Beneficial 
Llustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 

Allen’s New American Farm Bock. 
The very best work on the subject. By Richard L. 
Allen. Revised and greatly enlarged by Lewis F. Allen. 
Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated. 2.50 

Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money 
we made by it. 

Many useful suggestions with the interest of a romance. 
Paper cover, 12mo. -30 
Fuller’s Practical Forestry. 


Propagation, Planting and Cultivation, with a descrip- 
tion and the botanical and proper names of Evergreen 
and Deciduous, and a number of the most valuable 


75 


How to Com- 
40 


Insects. 
2.00 


Extotic Species. By Andrew S. Fuller. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 1.50 
How to Plant and What to do with the 
Crops. 


Valuable hints for the Farm, Garden and Orchard. 
Mark W. Johnson. Illustrated. 

Hop Culture. 
Plain directions. 
ings. 

Sweet Potato Culture. 


Full instructions from starting the plants to harvesting 
and storing the cro With a Chapter on the Chinese 
Yam. By James F tZ. Cloth, 12mo. .60 


Insects and Insecticides. 


Noxious Insects and Methods of Pveniing their 
Injuries. By Clarence M. Weed, D. Sc., New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture. Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo. 1.25 


Gregory on Carrots, Beets, Turnips, etc. 


How to raise roots, how to keep them, and _ how to or 
them. By J. J. H. Gregory. Paper cover, 12mo. P 


By 
50 


Edited by A. S. Fuller. Forty eee" 


Caulifiowers and How to Grow Them. 


Plain, Practical and Explicit Directions for Cultivation. 
Management and Marketing. By Francis Brill. -20 








Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health. 
The directions are plain, and easily followed, and land 
drainage may be greatly improved, even to the banish- 
ment of fever and ague, typlioid and malarial fever. 


By Geo. E. Waring, Jr. Illustrated. Cloth, l2mo, — 1.50 
Success in Market Gardening. 

A vegetable growers’ manual. By W. W. Rawson. Illus- 

trated. 1.00 


Onions: How to Raise them Profitably. 
Practical Details by Seventeen Onion Growers. 8vo_ .20 
Gregory on Onion Raising. 
What kinds to raise, and the way to raise them. 
J.J. H. Gregory. Paper, 12mo. 


Peanut Plant; Its Cultivation and 


By 
30 


Jones’ 
Uses. 
Instructing the beginner how to raise good ae: ra) 
Peanuts. By B. W. Jones. 

The A BC of Potato Culture. 

By W. B. Terry. 
of agriculture 
Potato Pests. 
The most pemaraete account of the Colorado Beetle. 

Prof. C. V. Riley. 

Silos, Ensilage, and Silage. 

A practical Treatise epg A authentic information. 
~ Manly Miles, M. D., F. R. M.S. Illustrated. ee 
2mo. 

Gregory on Squashes. 

This Treatise which no Farmer or Gardener ought to be 
without. By J. J. H. Gregory. 12mo. -30 

Tobacco Culture: Full Practical Details. 
Full details of every process by Fourteen Tobacco 
Growers. Illustrations. 8vo. 25 

Truck Farming at the South. 

Essential to any one who contemplates entering this 
promising field of Agriculture. By A. Oemler of 
Georgia. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 

Wheat Culture. 

How to double the yield and increase the _ profits. 
D. S. Curtis, Washington, D.C. Illustrated. 12mo. 

Johnson’s How Crops Grow. 

A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, Structure, and 
Life of the Plant. By Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, of Yal e 
College. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 

Johnson’s How Crops Feed. 

A Treatise on the Atmosphere, the Soil and the Nutrition 
of Agricultural Plants. By Prof. Samuel W. Johnson. 
Iilustrated. Cloth 12mo 2.00 

Asparagus Culture. 
The Best Methods. By 
Robinson. 

Broom Corn and Brooms. 

Raising Broom-Corn and Making Brooms on a Small or 

Large Seale. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth 50 

Gregory on Cabbages; How to Grow Them. 
A Practical treatise on Cabbage Culture, giving full 
details. By Jas. J. H. Gregory. 12mo. .30 

The New Onion Culture. 

By T. Grenier. Valuable to every one who raises onions. 
12mo. 50 

Manures. 

How to Make and How to Use Them. 
Sempers. 218 pp., il.,12mo. Paper. 

Land Draining. 

The Principles and Practice of Draining, by Manly 
Miles, giving the results of his extended experience. 

Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 

Celery for Profit. 

Modern Methods in Growing Celery. By T. Grenier. 
85 pp., il., 16mo., paper. .30 

How the Farm Pays. 

The experience of 40 years of success. 
and Peter Henderson. Cloth, 12ino. 

Pedder’s Land-Measurer for Farmers. 


Showing the contents of any piece of land, when its 
length and width are known, up to 1500 feet either way, 
with other tables. Cloth, 18mo. .60 


Market Gardening and Farm Notes. 


For the Amateur Gardener, Trucker and Farmer. 
Burnet Landreth. 215 pp., 12mo., cloth. Price 


By 
-50 


By 
50 


James Barnes and a 


By Frank W. 
50 


By Wm. Crozier 


By 
.00 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE. 


Latest improvements in this branch 
40. 





Forest Planting. 

The Care of Woodlands and the Restoration of Denuded 
Timber-Lands. By H. Nicholas Jarchow, illustrated 237 
pp.,l2imo., cloth. $1.50 

Warington’s Chemistry of the Farm. 
The famous we umsted Farm Experiments. 
Warington, F. Cloth, 12 mu, 

Farm aad. 

Labor-Saving Appliances of great value in farm work. 
Nearly 250 Illustrations. Cloth 12mo. 1.00 

Fences, Gates and Bridges. 
Contains a synopsis of Fence Laws. 
ings. Cloth, 12mo. 

Farm Conveniences. 
Describing all manner of Homemade Aids to Farm 
Work. With over two hundred engravings. 1.50 

Ten Acres Enough. 


Showing how a small farm may 


By R. 
1.00 


Over 200 Engray- 
1.00 


keep a large family. 


Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
French’s Farm Drainage. 

The Principles of Draining Land with Stones, Wood, 

Open Ditches, and with Tiles. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


The Soil of the Farm. 
A Handbook of Managementand Cultivation. 
Scott and J. C. Morton. Cloth, 12mo. 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture. 
A Book for Young Farmers. By Geo. E. Waring, Jr. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00: 
Plant Life on the Farm. 


A Sketch 4" ae Physiology of Plants. 
ters, M. D., i 
Manual ie istiiiibinis. 
By George B. Emerson and Charles L. Flint. Revised 
by Dr. Chas. A. Goessman. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
ABC of Agriculture. 
A valuable work for all interested in farming and gar- 
dening. Cloth, 12mo. 50 
Maple Sugar and Sugar-Bush. 
By Prof. A. J. Cook, All the difficult points in regard to 
making the very best quality of Maple Syrup and ee 
Sugar are very fully explained. 40 
The New Potato Culture. 
By Elbert 8S. Carman. As developed by the Trench sys- 
tem. Paper, 40c; cloth, 75. 
Celery Growing and Marketing a Success. 
New tools and appliances in celery culture. By Homer 
L. Stewart, Tecumseh, Mich. 134 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 1.00 
How to Make the Garden Pay. 


By T. Grenier. How to grow most easily and same P 
the leading varieties. 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


Your Plants. 
Plain and Practical Directions for the Treatment of 
Tender and Hardy Plants in the House and in the 
Garden. By James Sheehan. 40 

Henderson’s Handbook of Plants. 

Aconcise dictionary of plants, with instructions on 
propagation and culture. Cloth, Large 8 vo. 4.00 

The Propagation of Plants. 

By Andrew S. Fuller. Describing the process of hybri- 
dizing and crossing. Dlustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 50 

Fulton’s Peach Culture. 

The only practical guide to Peach Culture for those who 
would be successful. By Hon. J. Alexander Fulton. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 

Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. 

How to raise pears. By P. T. Quinn. Cloth, 12mo. 


Quince Culture. 
By W. W. Meeeh. 
enemies, diseases and remedies. 
12mo. 

Parsons on the Rose. 

By Samuel B. Parsons. The propagation, Culture and 
history of the rose. Hlustrated. Cloth, 12 mo 1.00 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. 


By Andrew S. Fuller. The book covers the whole 
ground of small fruits. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. — 1.50 


By John 
1.00 


By M. T. Mas- 
1.00 


1.00 


Propagation and cultivation, insect 
Illustrated. a 
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Strawberry Culturist. 
By Andrew S. Fuller. All information necessary to 
raise strawberries. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 25 
Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden. 


Personal experience in Window Gardening. By Julius 
J. Heinrich. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. es 


Concerning Lawn Planting. 

By Calvert Vaux and Samuel Parsons, Jr. 

the standard of Landscape Architecture. 
Barry’s Fruit Garden. 

By P. Barry. A standard work on fruit and fruit trees. 

New edition revised up to date. Indispensable to all 

fruit growers. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 
Husmann’s American Grape-Growing and 

Wine Making. 

By George Husmann of California. A recognized author- 
ity a the subject. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist. 

By A.S. Fuller. Best work on the culture of the hardy 

grapes. Illustrated. Cloth, 12 mo. 1.50 
Bailey’s Field Notes on Apple Culture. 

By Prof. L. H. Bailey, Jr. A useful and ciateey | 

practical book. Cloth, 12 mo. 


The Cider Maker’s Handbook. 
A complete guide for making and keeping pure cider. 
By J. M. Trowbridge. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
White’s Cranberry Culture. 
By Joseph J, White, a practical grower. 
Cloth, 12mo. 
Long’s Ornamental Gardening for Ameri- 
cans. 
Beautifying Homes, Rural Districtsand Cemeteries. By 
Elias A. Long, Landscape Architect. Illustrated. = 
12mo. 
Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. 
By Peter Henderson. A guide to the successful propa- 
gation and cultivation of florists’ plants. Beautifully 
illustrated. New and enlarged edition. Cloth, 12mo., 1.50 
The Practical Fruit Grower. 
By S. T. Maynard. Just what the beginner needs ee 
the successful fruitman practices. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 
Their culture, pesponstion and management. By A. J. 
Downing. Contains the names and synonyms of over 
10,000 varieties. By Charles Downing. 5.00 
California Fruits and How to Grow Them. 
Methods which have yielded greatest success. By 
Edward J. Wickson. Cloth, 8vo. 3.00 
Webb’s Cape Cod Cranberries. 
By a successful cultivator. By James Webb. Illus- 
trated. Paper, 12ino. 40 
American Fruit Culturist. 
The propagation and culture of all fruits ada ne to the 
United States. By John J. Thomas. Cloth, 2.00 
Fungus Diseases of the Grape oy pe a 
Plants and their Treatment. 


Advancing 
29 


Illustrated. 
1.25 


F. Lamson Scribner. 134 pages. Paper .50, cloth. 15 
The Olive. 

Its Culture in Theory and Practice. By Arthur Tappan 

Marvin. Cloth, 8vo. 2.00 


Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide. 


The cultivation of the grape-vine in hot house, cold 
grapery, etc. By Wm. Chorlton. Illustrated. “bioth, 
mo. 


Florida Fruits. 
And how to raise them, with chapters on ong, 
By Helen Harcourt. 12mo. 

Orange Culture. 


In Florida, Louisiana and California. 
D.D. Cloth, 12mo. 


HORSES AND CATTLE. 


Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 

By George H. Dadd, M.D. The necessary information 

for preserving the health and curing the diseases of 

oxen, cows, sheep and swine, Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
Allen’s American Cattle. 

Their History, Breeding and Management. By Lewis 

F. Allen. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.50 
Law’s Veterinary Adviser. 

A Guide to the Prevention and Treatment of Disease 

in Domestic Animals. By Prof. James Law. Cloth 

Crown, 8vo 3.00 
Stewart’s Feeding Animals. 

By Elliott W. Stewart. The laws of Animal growth, 

aa applied to rearing and feeding. Illustrated. 

Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 

Herbert’s Hints to Horse-keepers. 

A Complete Manual for Horsemen. By William Her- 

bert (Frank Forester). Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 
Sander’s Horse Breeding. 

The principles of Heroes applied to the business of 

breeding animals. By J Sanders. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Keeping One Cow. 


By T. W. Moore 
1.06 


A collection of Prize Essays upon the pean 


a Single Milch Cow. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 


| 
: | 


| 








The Family Horse. 
By Geo. A. Martin. A practical Manual, full of the most 
useful information. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
The Dairyman’s Manuel. 
By Henry Stewart. A useful and practical ~~ 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 
Willard’s Practical Dairy Husbandry. 
A Complete oe on Dairy Farms and Milk. ma, = 
A. Willard. Cloth, 8vo. 
Willard’s Practical Butter-Book. 
Butter Making at Factories and Farm Dairies, By ~ A. 
Willard. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
Cattle Breeding. 
By Wm. Warfield. The actual experience and observ- 
ance ofa practical man. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 
Armatage’s Every Man His Own Cattle 
Deotor. 
The be ip oad Cyclopedia on the Diseases of Cattle, 
Sheep and Swine. By Prof. George Armatage. Large 
octavo, 894 pages, 350 illustrations. Half morocco. 7.50 
The Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey Cow. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo. 1.50 


Cattle and Their Diseases. 
By A. J.“Murray. Breeding and Management, written in 
plain simple language. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 
oe Treatise on Milch Cows. 
y Thos. J. Hand, Secretary of the American Jersey 
Gattle Club. Over 100 Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
Milch Cows and Dairy Farming. 
The Selection of Milch Cows, with a full explanation of 
Guenon’s Method; the Culture of Forage Plants, etc. 
By Charles L. Flint. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 
A Manual of Cattle Feeding. 


Laws of Animal Nutrition; Feeding Stuffs; J Feeding 
Stuffs; the Feeding of Farm An mals, ete. By H. P. 
Armsby. With plates. 12mo. Cloth. 


The Winter Care of Horses and Cattle. 
By T. B. Terry. 40 


The Percheron Horse. 


In America. By Col. M. C. Weld. 
Du Hays. Cloth, 12mo. 


How to Handle and Educate Vicious 
Horses. 
By Oscar R. Gleason. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 


Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor. 


The Causes, Nature and Treatment of segste and 
Lameness of Horses. Illustrated. By Geo. H. Dadd 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Horse 
Doctor. 


By Prof. George Armatage. A valuable and compre 
hensive guide. Large octavo volume. 830 pages, half 
morocco. 7.50 


In France, by Chas. 
-50 


50 


Stock Breeding. 
The Laws of jereiaganent and Heredity. By Manley 
Miles, M.D. 12mo. Cloth. 1.50 
Riley on the Mule. 
Feeding and Training of the Mule. 
Illustrations. Cloth, [2mo. 
Art of Taming and Educating the Horse. 
By D. Magner. 1000 pages, 900 engravings. Cloth, 8vo. 5.00 


The Bridle Bits. 


By Col. J. C. Battersby. On horsemanship and the 
horse's mouth. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.06 


McClure’s American Gentlemen’s Stable 


Guide. 


Approved methods of Feeding and Groom By 
bert McClure, M. D. V.S. Cloth, 12mo. aa 1.00 


Horses’ Teeth. 
Anatom Evipetosy, 
calueped’ By W. H. 1 


The Horse Doctor. 


Prescriptions ane motes of treatment. By Edward 
Mayhew, M. R. C. V. S. 400 illustrations. 8 vo, cloth .3.00 


The Saddle Horse. 
A Complete guide for Riding and Training. Illustrated: 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Mayhew’s 
ment. 
Breeding. fa genom and Management of Horses. 
trated. Cloth h, 8 


Animal Castration. 


A concise and practical Treatise. B A. Liautard, V. S. 
Illustrated with 44 cuts. 12mo., cloth, 2.00 
Training the Trotting Horse. 
A Natural and Improved Method. By Chas. Marvin. 3.50 


Howden’s The Horse; How to Buy and 


Sell. 


Giving the points which distin 
Unsound Horse. By Peter Howden. Cloth. 


By Harvey Riley. 
1.50 


Dentistry, etc. 
Cloth 


Revised and 
arke, 12mo. 3 2.00 


Illustrated Horse Manage- 


Tilus- 
3.00 


ish a Sound from an 
12mo. 1.00 





SHEEP AND SWINE. 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. 
The Breeding and Management of swine and their ya 
7 


eases. By F. D. Coburn. Cloth, 12mo. 
The American Merino. For Wool or for 
Mutton. 


The selection, care, breeding and diseases of the Merino 
sheep. By Stephen Powers. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
Randall’s Practical Shepherd. 
The Breeding, Management and Diseases of Sheep. By 
Henry S. Randall, L. L. D. Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo. 2.00 
Hog-Raising and Pork-Making. 
By Rufus Bacon Martin. Valuable suggestions for the 
business of hog-raising. Paper, 12mo. 40 
Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual. 


It isso plain that one who has never ke - sheep, may 
learn from its pages how to manage a floc eames 
By Henry Stewart. Illustrated. 1.50 


Harris on the Pig. 


Equally valuable to the farmer who keeps but few pigs, 
and to the breeder on an extensive scale. By Joseph 
Harris. Dlustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


POULTRY, BEES, ETC. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 
The Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. Cloth 12mo. 1.50 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey-Bee. 
Introduction by Rev. Robert Baird, D. D. Cloth, ~—. 


Cook’s Manual of the Apiary. 


The Anatomy and Physiology of the Honey-bee. 250 
Illustrations. By Prof. A. J. Cook. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00 


Duck Culture. 
Natural and Artificial. By James Rankin. Fully illus- 
trated. 50 

Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 

By H. H. Stoddard. The management of poultry 3 
large numbers. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 

Profits in Poultry. 

Useful and Ornamenta) Breeds — A iete Profitable Man- 
agement. Illustrated” Cloth, 1 1.00 

The American Standard a Perfection. 
_The recognized standard work on Breeds of Poultry. 

Practical Pigeon Keeper. 
od Lewis Wright, Crown 8vo 232 pages. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 1.50 


1.00 


The Pleasures of a Pigeon Fancier. 

cA Rev. J. Lucas. With colored and other patents, 
oth, 12mo. 1.50 

The Practical Rabbit-Keeper. 

By Cuniculus. Illustrated. Raising Rabbits for pleas- 
ure as well as for profit. 12mo. 1.50 

Wright’s Practical Poultry-Keeping. 

By L. Wright. A standard guide to the management of 
poultry. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 

Cooper’s Game Fowls. 

Their Origin and History. By J. W. Cooper, M. D. 
Standard Edition. Cloth, 8vo. 3.00 

Wright’s Illustrated Book of Poultry. 
With plates of Prize Birds. By Lewis Wright. 
4to., beveled. Cloth. 

Harris’s ge oe to Vegetation. 
By T. W. Harri D. Octavo, 640 pages. Two hun- 
dred and seventy #*. fine woodcuts and eight beauti- 
ful steel plates. 8vo. Cloth, plain, 4.00. Colored. 6.50 

Insects Injurious to Fruits. 


By Prof. William Saunders. Contains directions as to 
the best means of destroying them. 440 Illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth. 2.00 
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Canning and Preserving. 
By Mrs. S. T. Rorer. Teaching beginners how to can 
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fruit, butter and jellies,drying fruits, and making syrups 
and catsups, pickling, flavored vinegars, drying —_ 
etc. 
Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 


Full of Ideas, Hints, , Suggestions and Plans for the Con- 
struction of Barn Outbuildings. a. 


Cloth, 12mo. 
The Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Other Countries. 


Breeding, Training and Management, in Health and 
Disease. BY “Stonehenge.” Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


The Ice Crop. 
How to Harvest, Ship and Use lce. By Theron L. Hiles. 
122 pp. T1., 16mo., cloth, 1.00 
Murphy’s American Game Bird Shooting. 
By John Mortimer Murphy. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 2.00 


Hunter and Trapper. 


The best modes of Hunting and Trapping. By Halsey 
Thrasher. Cloth, 12mo. 75 


Demy 
5.00 
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New Edition of Illustrated Rural Book Catalogue, containing 116 pages, and fully describing upwards of 600 valuable works on Agriculture, Horti- 
« culture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, Game, etc. : , 
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The records show this Threshing-machine to be the 
easiest running and the greatest saver of all. 
Requires only about 1% miles travel per hour. For full 
description, and for the best Straw-preserving Rye- 
threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, Cir- 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car- 
ing" Who Desee, oe — ay information show- 

age Pays,”’ send for Ensilage Cata- 
logue, Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobisscill, 
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For INTERNAL as muchas EXTERNAL use. 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment 


D1 opeet on yer, Children Love It, 

Every Traveler should have a bottle of it in his satchel. 
Acts promptly. Always ready to use, for Coughs, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cramps and Pains. Re- 
lieves Summer Complaints, Cuts and Bruises like magic. 
Cures Creep. Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Cholera- 
Morbus, Chilblains, Chaps, Soreness in Body or Limbs, 
Stiff Muscles or Strains. Inhale for Nervous Headache. 
lll’st’d Pamphlet free. Sold everywhere. Price 35 cts, 
Six bottles, $2.00. I.S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





HAPPY HOMES! 
| By using the BEVERIDGE 
‘COOKER. Latest and sim 
\plest cooking utensil. No odor 
Food can’t burn. Saves laboran 
(fuel. Cooks on oil, gas or coa 
ystove. Agents wanted, either sex 
A! Big pay. A lady sold 1730 in one 
town. Address, for terms, 

W. E. BEVERIDGE, Baltimore, Md, 
Serre GE 















RUPTURE CURED. 


Worn Night and Day. 
@ Perfect Comfort. Holds the 
worstrupture with ease. Has 
a new Pad which can be made 
larger or smaller by the pa- 
tient, Sent by mail every- 
Illustrated catalogue 
and rules for self-measure- 
ment sent securely sealed. 

Vv. House Mfg. 


G. ‘On, 
744 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


) 
Pat. July 28, 1891. 
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Crutches, &c. Best Leg, $50 
Wood or Rubber Foot 


Catalogue Free. State particulars. 


RUPTURE, 


Cause, treatment and CURE. 
Book mailed FREE. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, &c. 
GEO. R. FULLER, U.S. Govt. Mnf’r, 
Dept. No. 14. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Cures Constipation, Restores Complexion, Saves Docto’ 
Bills. Sample free. GARFIELD TEA Co.,319 W. 45th ch 


Cures Sick Headache 


THIS SOLID GOLD 


GENUINE DIAMOND RING 
FREE to 7 4 girl who will do a few 
hours work showing our new goods 
to theirfriends. Send NO Money. 
I. M. ASSOCIATION, 269 Dearborn 8t.Ohicago,Iih 
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